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SERMON I. 



BY REV. THOMAS TRACY, 

OF NEWBURYPORT, MAIL 



THE CHRISTIAN PANOPLY. 



EPHESIANS YI. 13. 

TASK UNTO YOU THE WHOLE ARMOR OF GOD. 

My hearers, for what purpose have we assembled this 
morning, — this morning of the new year ? For myself 
I make answer : I come to worship God, — to worship 
God with those on earth, with whom I hope to worship 
him in heaven. That 1 wish also to promote your best 
good, I trust 1 need not declare : you know it to be 
both the wish of my heart, 'and the grand aim of my 
ministry. 

But, my friends, what are the warmest wishes of 
man ? A christian king desires the growth and glory of 
his kingdom ; a christian president desires the prospe- 
rity and power of the republic, over which he presides ; 
a christian minister longs to witness the improvement 
and salvation of the souls, for whom he performs the 
duties of his office; but, compared with the Supreme 
Being, what is the pastor of a flock, a superintendent 
of states, a ruler of realms or empires ? Compared with 
the favor of the Almighty, their wishes, their desires 
are feeble and ineffectual, as the breath that gives them 

utterance. 

1 



Would you, then, attain to the favor of the Most 
High ? Do your hearts burn within you to participate 
in his grace ? Do you long for the assurances of immor- 
tal life ? In the name of him who cannot lie, I this 
morning come before you, and offer to your souls that 
munificent gift. The Eternal has prepared, and Jesus 
Christ has revealed, what infinitely transcends any mere 
human benediction. Are ,you disposed to receive this 
blessing ? I promise you victory, — I promise you vic- 
tory and triumph, over all opposing power ; and the 
means of accomplishing that glory may the spirit of 
God illuminate me to impart, and you to comprehend 
and observe. 

Remember, my friends, the condition of human life. 
The command of the text implies, that your being on 
earth is a state of warfare, and a state of warfare you 
all find it to be. You have to contend with a host of 
enemies, — with the dishonesty of this man, and the un- 
faithfulness of that ; with the vicious habits of one, and 
the criminal conduct of another ; with the ignorance, 
insensibility and superstition of these, the malevolence, 
brutality, and unchristian practices of those. But why 
expatiate abroad ? Look into yourselves. Examine 
the recesses of your own bosoms. If you know your- 
selves, you discover many enemies there, lying in am- 
bush for your virtue. You may approve religion ; you 
may long for its recompense ; you may delight in the 
law of God according to the inner man ; but do you not 
recognise another law in your appetites and passions, 
warring against the law of your mind, and bringing you 
into captivity to the law of sin ? And are you not of- 
ten disposed to exclaim with the apostle : ' O wretched 



man that I am ! who shall deliver me from these pas- 
sions and appetites, that lead to death ?' My hearers, 
I thank God, that there is deliverance. There is deli- 
verance through Jesus Christ our Lord. Yes, blessed 
be God ! there is deliverance for all, who bid it wel- 
come to their souls. But oh, how agonizing the thought, 
that many who now hear the voice from heaven, refuse 
to receive this offered favor; and that, should the future 
resemble the past and the present, they never will enjoy 
this great deliverance ! You now have opportunity of 
salvation. God is now trying and proving you. While 
your days of probation continue, you must experience a 
perpetual conflict. To emplgy the metaphorical im- 
agery of the East, the powers of darkness are embattled 
against you. 

This military language of the apostle was peculiarly 
appropriate to the trials of the early converts to Christi- 
anity. On the one hand they had to combat the deri- 
sion, the indifference, the idolatrous madness of the 
heathen world ; they had to oppose the thirst after 
riches, the means of gratification ; they had to resist 
and subdue the struggles for power, as a means of ag- 
grandizement. On the other hand they had to encoun- 
ter the horror and hatred of the Jews, to experience the 
fierce bigotry of the common people, to endure the per- 
secuting virulence of the chief men in church and state, 
to contend with the unprincipled character of almost the 
whole nation. But the apostle gives them direction in 
their arduous enterprise ; he directs them in what man- 
ner to be prepared for such opposition : ' Be strong in 
the Lord,' he proclaims; 'be strong in his mighty 
power. Put on the whole armor of God, that you 
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may be able to stand against the wifcs of the tempter, 
the seductions of sin. For we wrestle not against flesh 
and blood only, but against principalities, against pow- 
ers, against the rulers of this dark world, against spiritual 
wickedness in high places. Take the whole armor 
of God, that you may be able to withstand, and, having 
performed every thing, to stand.' 

Such are the general recommendations of the apostle ; 
the confidence the primitive Christians were to repose 
in God ; the panoply, or complete armor, with which 
they were to resist the wales, and defeat the artifices, of 
every adversary — such as the Roman government, the 
heathen power, the Jewish priesthood, the Jewish poli- 
ty, malicious opposers of every description, as well. as 
the unholy propensities of their own hearts. * He then 
proceeds to specify, what he means by the whole ar- 
mor of God ; and this specification forms the division 
of our subject. 

Have we the same enemies to oppose, then, that 
Christians of the first century had ? 

They are not all precisely the same, perhaps ; but 
they are not less numerous or formidable. My friends, 
you all have many foes to overcome ; and this divine 
armor is what your Maker provides, to fit you for com- 
bat; a gift, as I have already observed, which transcends 
every other ; and in his name I now offer it to you all. 
Should you be wise enough to welcome this as a new- 
year's gift from heaven,your recompense will be victory, 
peace and assurance in the present world, and in the 
world to come the incommunicable glory of God's pre- 
sence. But remember the awful alternative, and trem- 
ble ; that if you refuse to receive this divine gift, your 



defeat will be inevitable. The consequence will be, 
sin and misery here, and hereafter the fearful doom of 
the ungodly. Would to God that this certainty, while 
1 unfold your privileges and opportunities, might influ- 
ence your hearts and your lives ! make you victorious 
Christians on earth, and triumphing angels in heaven ! 

I. The first article of a christian soldier's armor is 
Truth. Stand, therefore, having your loins girt about 
with truth. The military belt or girdle, which encir- 
cles the body, communicates a bracing energy, an invi- 
gorating influence, to the frame. You stand erect in 
conscious power, fearless -of assault. Closely resem- 
bling this is the influence of truth. Truth imparts to 
the soul a confidence, a nobility of nature, an erectness 
of aspect, an ingenuousness of purpose,altogether admi- 
rable. Truth disdains to descend to the artifices of 
meanness and subterfuge. The purposes of truth are 
honorable, and its procedure straight-forward. Truth 
hates all double-tongued deception, all circuitous policy, 
all the legerdemain of fair seeming and foul meaning. 
Like the Grecian hero, distinguished by Homer, truth 
abhors fighting in the dark. It loves the light, and even 
if it must perish it chooses to perish amid the splendor 
of its own heavenly sunshine. 

Paul wrote to his convert Titus, you remember, in 
regard to the inhabitants of Crete. He reprobated 
their proneness to lying and slander, their attachment 
to Jewish fables, absurd doctrines, and commandments 
of men who turned away from the truth. This spirit of 
dissimulation and censoriousness, this love of the mar- 
vellous, did not die with the converts of Crete. The 
same propensity lives, throughout the Christian world, at 
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the present moment. The apostle commanded Titus 
to reprove with severity a disposition so unamiable and 
unchristian ; and with him 1 may affirm, that if you 
would be sound in the faith, if you would exemplify the 
true christian temper, the mouth of censoriousness must 
be stopped. Beware of vain talking and slander, as 
you would avoid the poison of asps ; beware of attach- 
ing a disproportionate worth to mere fables, traditions, 
or speculations of men. Be the same mind in you, that 
was in your divine Master. Cherish in your heart and 
life that wisdom from on high that he cherished. 

This freedom from hypocrisy Paul recommends to the 
Christians of Ephesus. The virtue of truth he repre- 
sents as a heavenly defence ; that sincerity of speech 
and behavior, that undisguised openness of heart, that 
transparency of purpose and deportment, so becoming 
those, who were to think, speak and act, — not as in 
the presence of man alone, — but as in the presence of 
the Omniscient and All-seeing God. My Christian 
friends, this universal safeguard, this invigorating power 
of truth, forms a part of that divine gift which is offered 
to you. Will you receive it from the hand of your 
heavenly Father ? Will you resolve from this hour to 
make truth your guiding star, your infallible rule, the 
grand principle of your being ? Shall the year you now 
commence, witness no wile of your heart, no false word 
of your mouth, no base intrigue or craftiness ? If so, 
well may you stand, — stand erect in manly uprightness, 
and puj gainsayers to shame. 

I cannot too earnestly impress upon you the maxim, 
that honesty is the best policy ; that honorable dealing 
is profitable dealing ; that a fair-minded spirit resembles 
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the spirit of him, in whose mouth was found no guile. 
What, for example, has been the advantage of all the 
falsehoods, the misrepresentations, the calumnious ru- 
mors, you have known to be raised within your remem- 
brance ? What benefit have they afforded to speaker 
or hearer? Have they conducted a single soul nearer to 
heaven ? Have they promoted the cause of truth, 
peace, and christian charity ? Alas ! I fear they have 
retarded the improvement, the spiritual improvement of 
many well-disposed persons ; and many, 1 fear, they 
have brought nearer to the gates of death than they 
were before. 

But you may &sk me : * When we hear untruths spo- 
ken against us, false insinuations against the doctrines 
we embrace and defend, calumnious imputations upon 
our characters, religious or political, — the surmises or 
malicious whispers of busybodies and intermeddlers, — 
what course ought we to pursue ? 

I answer : Correct those misstatements, when you 
have it in your power. Correct them with meekness 
and wisdom, the irresistible argument of home-truth. 
No one ought to lie under an unmerited imputation. 
Consider too, what selfish principles of action, what un- 
happy views of our holy faith, those must be, that can 
authorise or promote the dissemination of calumnies 
against brethren of the same family, upright citizens of 
the same government. Consider how small a portion 
of true piety those must possess, who are addicted 
to lying, evil-speaking, and mean underhand practices. 
Consider within yourselves, whether individuals, guilty 
of such crimes, can be supposed to have their loins 
braced with the belt of truth. See if they stand erect 
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in conscious integrity. How often will you see them 
discover the rashness of fear, the temerity of injustice ! 
My friends, artifice and cunning are miserable things 
both in church and state, in common affairs and in reli- 
gion. How much more dignified to stand unabashed in 
the daylight, confiding in God and unawed by man or 
demon, than to resemble the mole underground, working 
along his obscure way, leaving his dirty traces behind 
him ! A little religion, a mere gloss of goodness, a 
mere surface of sanctimony, bears a strong resemblance 
to the little learning of the satirist : it is a dangerous 
thing. Some of you remember, I presume, the Indian's 
eulogy over the dead body of his son ; and I imagine 
you fully appreciate its estimate of truth : ' Weep not 
for my son. Ollanahta has gone to the land of the 
blessed. Ollanahta has returned to the great spirit un- 
stained. He never told a lie ; and he never turned his 
back upon enemy or friend.' 

II. I now come to the second piece of a Christian's 
armor : this is the breastplate of righteousness. Put 
ye on the breastplate of righteousness. The breast- 
plate is a protection to the vital parts of the body, and 
righteousness is indispensable to the vitality of the soul. 
What justice is toward man, such is righteousness to- 
ward your Maker. In your intercourse with mankind, 
the golden rule of the Savior is your best directory ; 
and the same Savior has commanded : ' Give unto 
God the things that are God's.' 

You are permitted to assume this divine armor of the 
soul, this defence against trial and persecution, this 
means of admittance to the kingdom of heaven. The 
apostle proposes it to fhe Ephesians, as auxiliary to ac- 
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complishing their salvation ; and I feel justified in pro- 
posing it to you. 

But how do some affirm in opposition to this, that all 
human righteousness is nothing ? that all man can do 
is unavailable to salvation ? that the righteousness of 
Christ is the all-sufficient requisite, the all-sufficient 
protection ? Christ, 1 acknowledge with joy and gra- 
titude, wore the breastplate of righteousness ; but will 
that be any advantage to his followers, separate from 
their wearing it themselves ? or rather let me say, can 
you possibly be his followers, if you neglect to wear it ? 
Saul's armor was no doubt finely fitted to his form, 
and enabled him to do execution in the business of war ; 
but it was of no use to David : it only encumbered his 
stripling frame. 

But you quote Isaiah, that prophet who mournfully 
exclaimed in regard to his nation ; ' We are all of us as 
a polluted thing, and all our acts of righteousness as a 
rejected garment ; we are all of us withered as a leaf, 
and our sins, like the wind, have borne us away.' Most 
true : this strong language, 1 doubt not, was applicable 
to the persons addressed ; nor do I scruple to say, that 
many communities and many individuals, in modern 
times, are guilty of depravities as enormous as theirs. 
But, my friends, those who undervalue all the conformi- 
ty to God's law, which human beings can exemplify; 
those who represent performance of duty to God and 
man as mere 'splendid sin,' I cannot but think extremely 
erroneous in their views : to me the armor they wear 
seems to be some visionary armor, and not the breast- 
plate of righteousness. All you can do, no doubt, is no- 
thing to the Supreme Being. Infinite perfection can- 
2 
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not be affected by human service ; but to you it is 
something. God may not be affected ; but the servant 
is affected by his degree of conformity to his master's 
commands. Will he not hear that blessed voice ? 'Well 
done, good and faithful servant !' Can you cherish the 
unworthy conception, that all human endeavor is un- 
availing ? Alas, do not destroy yourselves by such de- 
lusion. I intreat you to read what the prophet himself 
declares. Immediately preceding the passage to which 
I made allusion, he remarks : 'Thou meetest with joy 
those who work righteousness ; those who remember 
thee in thy own ways.' 

Be not discouraged then, my brethren, knowing that 
there is a recompense of reward to all who do well. 
God is infinitely just and impartial ; and you may rest 
assured, that all who revere him and work righteous- 
ness, are accepted by him. 

The blessedness of eternal life is indeed something 
beyond the deserving of feeble mortals. Both the pre- 
sent life, and the life to come, I consider a free gift. 
But the wisdom of heaven has been pleased to connect 
happiness with obedience even here, and has revealed 
our state in the future world as a consequence of con- 
formity to the divine will. So you perceive that al- 
though you must never be guilty of presumption, as if 
you could merit the recompenses * of immortality, you 
are at the same time permitted, commanded and assist- 
ed to become prepared for them* The hope of such re- 
ward is not forbidden by revelation, Oh no. Remember 
your great exemplar : for the joy set before him, even 
he endured the cross, despising its shame. 

Therefore, my friends,put on the breastplate of right* 
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eousness, and wear it. Be it your ornament and de- 
fence, your comfort and most assured safeguard. If 
you have been immoral and irreligious up to the present 
morning, you cannot expect this breastplate to sit easy 
the first week you wear it. But let this encourage you 
to receive it from God ; namely, that the longer it is 
worn, the more light will it seem, the more highly will it 
be prized ; it will be your defence on earth, and your 
glory in heaven. No enemy shall be able to alarm, 
much less to injure you. 

" What stronger breastplate than a heart untainted ! 
Thrice is he armed, who hath his quarrel just ; 
And he but naked, though locked up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. n 

Armed with truth and righteousness, you have the 
aid of Omnipotence pledged to support you ; but if you 
remain unarmed, unprotected by this belt and breast- 
plate, you are naked and defenceless, exposed to the 
incursion of all terrific forms of evil. O then receive 
and wear them. With these to strengthen and to save, 
march on your way untrembling and secure, unconquer- 
ed by calamity, unsubdued by the foes of your peace. 

III. Having spoken of the belt of truth and the 
breastplate of righteousness, I now come to the third 
article of a christian's armor. This is his sandals : 
Let your feet be shod with the preparation of the gos- 
pel of peace. That is, be ready-prepared to go and 
proclaim the glad tidings of salvation, the peaceful mes- 
sages of the gospel. 

But here a natural inquiry arises : ' If the gospel be 
of that pacific character described, whence come the 
endless divisions, the bitter animosities, the fierce heart- 
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burnings, of the various denominations of Christians ?' 
From the same source, I answer with the apostle, 
whence wars and fightings originate ; from the depra- 
vity, the undisciplined temper, the stubbornness, the in- 
tractability, the unrecovered state of man; not from any 
defect in the heavenly seed, but from the state of the 
soil on which the seed falls. 

You cannot blame men, you ought not to blame them, 
for cherishing what they believe to be true,— the faith 
once delivered to the saints. All men, in their right 
mind, must wish for immortal life ; and the means of 
attaining to that blessedness must form a subject of the 
deepest moment to the human soul. Every other dwin- 
dles into comparative insignificance. All this you ac- 
knowledge, but you wish the world were more calm 
and dispassionate in their faith, more kind and forbear- 
ing toward the faith of others, more charitable and less 
exclusive ; that the followers of the Prince of Peace 
would imbibe something of his divine spirit, — would 
consider one another as heirs to the same privileges, 
and so far as conforming to the revelation from heaven, 
partakers of the same hopes. My wishes are precisely 
the same as yours. But what shall we do ? In che- 
rishing error, men become self-deceived and presump- 
tuous. They look upon their idol so long, and with so 
immoveable a gaze of love, that it seems to grow into a 
divinity, and to possess the fascinating power of the ser- 
pent. In worshipping the moon, they forget that others 
worship the sun, the bestower of the moon's illumina- 
tion. They are disposed to attach a saving power, an 
undue importance, to their peculiar views of faith, — to 
believing more than to obeying. Like birds in spring, 
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thdy charm their ear, and soothe their imagination,with 
music of their own making, the music of self-compla- 
cency. 

Wherever I discover exclusiveness, in whatever deno- 
mination, I must disapprove and discourage the feeling. 
Whd is the master I serve? Is he the Boanerges, 
James and John ? Far from me be the example of those 
who wished to call down fire from heaven; and con- 
sume opposers ! Shall I embrace Peter, the Rock ? 
Peter at otoe time savored not the things . of God, and 
denied his Lord. Shall 1 hail as my master, Paul the 
aged, Apollos mighty in the scriptures ? Far be it from 
my heafrt ! Of Luther, Calvin, Arminius, Priestley, and 
other reformers, I say the same. The master whom I 
desire to follow, he who alone bestows the light of life, 
is none other than Jesus of Nazareth, the power of God 
and the wisdom of God. The conclusions of himan 
pride and sufficiency, wherever I discover them, I can- 
not but rejoice to see exposed. From the Life of Na- 
poleon you learn the feeling of the French more than 
forty years ago. Some of you remember the early sta- 
ges of their revolution, i Their cry of liberty and equali- 
ty was excessive, amounting to frenzy and fanaticism. 
In struggling to regain their usurped freedom, and at- 
tain to the enjoyment of equal rights, the nation com- 
mitted many outrages against both liberty and equality. 
Their enthusiasm led them too far, but their object was 
justifiable and praiseworthy. Now that freedom of go- 
vernment and equality of rights, which the French peo- 
ple fought for so eagerly, and were so unsuccessful in 
obtaining, the Christian religion grants to every believer. 
No domineering, no despotism, no exclusive privilege, 
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no arrogant lording it over God's heritage, are permitted. 
Christianity allows no usurper to rise and exclaim with 
insolencejand effrontery : ' Stand by thyself, come not 
near to me, for 1 am holier than thou. 9 Our holy faith 
disclaims all such intolerance. 

Yes, the genuine gospel of peace inspires a far diffe- 
rent emotion. Its mild and lovely spirit 1 would repre- 
sent as the richest blessing, the impartial gift of God, — 
the gift of a father to his blind and wandering children. 
If, therefore, you have peace in believing, if you think 
Providence has imparted more light to your minds than 
many others enjoy, what should be your feeling and be- 
havior toward those many ? My friends, show com- 
passion to error, discover kindness to imperfection, and 
by all means dismiss every appearance of animosity, 
fierceness and hatred. Do not disgrace our holy faith 
with conduct dishonorable to God and man, to human 
nature and divine goodness. Remember that you are 
soon to die, and go to judgement yourselves. Beware 
then of scrutinizing the faults of your neighbor. Leave 
them to the allseeing Judge. Censoriousness is one of 
the great sins of these times : it is one of the most for- 
midable enemies of peace. In matters of religion, the 
business of man and woman lies in a limited sphere,— 
within the hallowed limit of home. There the peace 
of the gofcpel must begin to operate, there begin to dif- 
fuse its holy calm ; and from that centre the rays of 
love and tenderness, pity, toleration, and forgiveness 
must flow out in streams of beauty, the very hues of 
heaven. Never will the gospel of peace produce its 
proper effect, till the rights of private judgment shall 
be more respected ; until Christendom shall become 
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more Christian, and sects shall become less sectarian ; 
until the spirit that was in Jesus shall hold a more un- 
divided empire in the hearts of men ; until the terrific 
shapes of superstition and bigotry shall be banished from 
the world, dispersed like the horrid dreams of insanity ; 
until the divine forms of mercy, holiness, and paternal 
love, shall emerge like light from chaos. God grant 
that the age may soon arrive ! My hearers, would you 
hasten its blessed advent ? Would you anticipate its 
joys ? Begin with the year, and exemplify to its close 
the truth, the righteousness, and the peace, which your 
Creator requires. 

IV. He offers you another weapon, a weapon of hea- 
venly temper and miraculous power : This is the shield 
of faith. 'Above all, take the shield of faith, with which 
you shall be able to quench all the fiery darts of the 
wicked one.' This is confidence in the Supreme Being, 
confidence in Christ his messenger, confidence in the 
promise of eternal life. 

In Jewish language, all evil, disease, trial and calamity 
are represented as the infliction of some malignant 
being. The instance of Job is familiar to you. The 
apostle used this strong figure, so familiar both to his 
countrymen and to his gentile converts of the East, 
knowing that they could not possibly misapprehend his 
meaning. His meaning would have been precisely the 
same, had be enjoined a course of conduct resembling 
this: Under all the painful dispensations of Providence, 
.under all the mysterious visitations of calamity, put your 
trust in the infinite wisdom and goodness of your Dispo- 
ser. Yes, my hearers, faith in the Allwise is an all-suf- 
ficient protection. Well might Paul employ the expres- 
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sive phrase, ' above alV : confidence in the Almighty 
may well blunt the edge of adversity, — repel and extin- 
guish the darts of calamity. In accomplishing the pur- 
poses of his Providence, God may « work in a mysteri- 
ous way' ; but believe me, those purposes you will see 
unfolding and maturing forever. 

The early converts to Christianity had peculiar need 
of this firm persuasion of God's wisdom and goodness : 
their faith was brought into daily requisition,— even by 
persecution, by agony, by martyrdom. You are not ex- 
posed to the same perils and sufferings, which they had 
to combat ; but human life is still a warfare, and wea- 
pons of heavenly proof are still indispensable. Happy 
are those children of God, who welcome these aids, and 
use them according to the grace imparted. Have you 
been deprived of endeared connections the past year ? 
What could support you under the bereaving stroke,but 
confidence in that Goodness which gave and which took 
away ? Then meekly bow to the will of your Father. 
Is the health df any impaired, your strength weakened 
in the way ? Have some of the many days of darkness 
come ? And are they still hovering over your dwelling ? 
Where can you go for health and vigor, for light and al } 
leviation, but to your eternal Friend? Who else can 
disperse your gloom ? What other Being can change 
your midnight into morning — the morning of a day 
that shall never end ? Like yonder sun of heaven, he 
only looks upon the mist, the myriad vapors of the earth, 
and they are no more. O then welcome that gift from 
heaven, the shield of faith, which the God of your lives 
now offers for your acceptance, that shield which flashes 
heavenly splendor into the region of night. 
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V. Your fifth piece of armor is the helmet: this 
taeans the hope of salvation. Most discouraging would 
be your pilgrimage, were you not assured of the glory 
to which it will introduce you. Your way would be dark 
and comfortless indeed, were there no light to illumine 
your atmosphere before you. Therefore! forgetting the 
things that are behind, press forward to the goal, where 
the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus sa- 
lutes your eye. O keep this prize forever in view ! let 
this hope of salvation forever live in your heart. Were 
it not for theassuasive touches of this celestial principle, 
you would,so to speak, die like cowards, many times be- 
fore your actual death: you would sink in the annihi- 
lation of despair. A modern poet has expressed thi* 
sentiment with the true power of genius : 

" The happiest child of earth, that e'er was marked 

To be the minion of prosperity, 

Richest in corporal gifts and wealth of mind, 

Honor and fame attending him abroad, 

Peace and all dear domestic joys at home, 

And sunshine till the evening of his days 

Closed in without a cloud ; even such a man 

Would from the gloom and horror of his heart 

Confirm" Despair's worst "thought, were this world all ! 

Oh who could bear the haunting mystery, 

If death and retribution did not solve 

The riddle, and to heavenliest harmony 

Reduce the seeming chaos !"* 

Such is that mysterious power, that harmony of hea- 
ven, the hope of salvation, which 1 now proffer to your 
acceptance. O let not the boon from on high be prof* 
fered in vain ! 

"Roderick. Book XXI. 

3 
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VI, The sixth and last weapon, which die apostle re- 
commends to the Ephesian Christian, and which I now 
propose to you to seize for your defence, is the sword of 
the spirit : ' Take the sword of the spirit, which is the 
word of God.' You, my friends, are admitted to privi- 
leges incomparably superior to those of the first converts 
to our religion. You have the miracles and preaching, 
the life and sufferings, the death and resurrection of 
Christ, as they were recorded by four independent wri- 
ters. You have the early history of the church in the 
Acts of the Apostles ; and these details or glimpses of 
their energy form one of the most interesting composi- 
tions in the world. Then you have their twenty-one 
epistles. These contain an immense number of facts 
and minutiae, connected with the early spread of the 
gospel. The closing document, called the Revelation, 
remains as yet, like all prophecies unfulfilled, much re- 
sembling a sealed book. These writings, all additional 
to the word of God mentioned by St. Paul, possess a 
mass of information, instruction and spiritual aid, whol- 
ly unknown except to the faithful and persevering exa- 
miner. These writings of the New Testament, added 
to the records of the Old, now form a complete revela- 
tion of God's will. 

This is the volume of inspiration, in which you find 
the truth, the righteousness, the peaceful spirit,the faith, 
the hope of salvation, the sword of the spirit, — that com- 
plete armor of a Christian, which I this morning offer 
you, offer you in the name of Him, from whom descend 
every good gift and every perfect benefit. This is the 
volume, to which 1 refer you for every truth of religion ; 
that word of God, which is quick, powerful, and sharp- 
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er than a two-edged sword ; that truth whicfar should 
penetrate the heart, and convince it of sin, of righteous- 
ness and judgment. This is the volume, that reveals 
jour origin and end ; the path of holiness, and the path 
of depravity, and the different regions to which they 
lead. This is the volume that reveals a Savior, unfolds 
the means of making him your Savior, and unveils to 
the vision of Faith those mansions of peace and ever- 
lasting security, which he has gone to prepare. 

You perceive the advantages, my friends, which God 
is granting to each and all of you. He offers to defend 
you, — to make you happy to the close of life, and after 
its close. Will you accept these overtures of peace, or 
will you refuse them ? To free agents, who must be 
instrumental to their salvation or perdition, to free 
agents impartial goodness affords the most perfect free* 
dom of election. Therefore choose ye this day whom 
you will serve. Will you serve an infinite Being, your 
Creator, Preserver, and Benefactor ? and in perfect ac- 
cordance with such service, such reverential gratitude 
and obedience, will you follow the Lord Jesus as your 
great exemplar, teacher and deliverer ? Or will you 
pursue the evil imaginations, the wild ungoverned pro- 
pensities, the miserable seductions of the unrenewed 
mind ? O pause, my hearers, pause, for heaven and 
hell are suspended on your choice. It may be on the 
choice you make this day. Remember that death, 
judgment and eternity are near, even at the doon 
Within the memory of most of you, how many of your 
friends and relatives have been summoned to the unseen 
world ! The aged, persons in mature life, the youthful 
and young children, have composed the number. Some 
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by lingering disease, some by more violent disease, and 
some snatched from life in a moment ; some prepared 
for their departure, I trust, by a well-ordered life 
and conversation ; but some, I fear, awfully impenitent, 
unprepared, and unchristian, They have all appeared 
before the judgment-seat of Christ ; and at this very 
moment, in which 1 mention them, they are receiving 
their recompense and their retribution, according to their 
deeds done in the body ; they are either participating 
in the bliss of salvation, or suffering the unimaginable 
doom of the lost. You remain, but your turn is coming; 
the hour of all approaches with the stealing footstep of 
death. It is an awful thing to die. To the best Chris- 
tian on earth, death presents a scene of the deepest so- 
lemnity ; but to the reflecting mind,, the death of a sin- 
ner, sinking to the doom of wo, is one of the most ap- 
palling events on earth. My friends, whenever your 
individual summons shall come, I pray God that your 
death may be the death of the righteous. But remem- 
ber, O remember, this summary of Christian truth,-— a 
religious life must precede a peaceful departure ; a reli- 
gious life must precede a welcome to heaven; a religious 
life must precede the glory of eternity. It has been 
my constant aim to lay before you rational views of 
scripture and human accountability; but, O, my hearers, 
in vain do I perform the duties of a laborious profession, 
—all in vain for you,^-unless you co-operate with me, 
co-operate with my endeavors to promote your salvation. 
Go, then, from this temple of worship grateful to God, 
that you are not numbered with the lost. Be grateful, 
that you are allowed to visit the sanctuary this day, and 
once more to hear the voice of free salvation proclaimed. 
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Be grateful, that to shield you from the foes of your 
peace, you have within your pdwer the whole armor of 
God* Go td your retirements, I entreat you, with pur- 
poses of new or renewed obedience. Pray to the Be- 
stower of all blessings, that he would pardon your sins, 
grant wisdom to direct you, pour the light of heaven 
upon your pathway, and strengthen you to your jour- 
ney's end. Pray for Christians of every denomination, 
that, while they acknowledge the same master, the same 
Prince of Peace, they may not only grow in grace, but 
exemplify toward one another the peaceful spirit of his 
religion. Pray for sinners, that they may come to the 
Savior, makfe him their Savior, and feel their heavy, 
wearisome, and insupportable burdens removed. Pray 
for your minister, that he may receive wisdom and 
strength from on high, may open his mouth with free- 
dom, and make known the mystery of that gospel, of 
which he is an Ambassador to your souls, and that his 
expositions of divine truth may not be wholly in vain. 

Finally : Pray for yourselves afid for me, that we 
may stand ; that by the belt of truth, by the breastplate 
of righteousness, by the sandals of the gospel of peace, 
by the shield of faith, by the helmet of salvation, and 
by the sword of the spirit, we may stand, — stand in the 
mighty power of God,— stand unconquered in the day 
of trial and combat, — stand with humble confidence and 
holy triumph in the day of judgment, and receive from 
the hand of our Judge a crown of glory, — a crown never 
to fade, while God shall exist, or eternity endure. Amen, 
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DUTIES GROWING OUT OF THE MATERNAL RELATION. 

PBOVERBS I. ft. 

FORSAKE NOT THE LAW OF THY MOTHER. 

Tbe pre-eminent importance of the maternal relation 
must be acknowledged by every attentive and accurate 
observer. It may be said, under God, to lay the foun- 
dation of all, that is great or good in the human char- 
acter. 

Accordingly appeal to the lives of those, who have 
been distinguished by useful, intellectual, or christian 
attainments, and you will commonly find, that they 
were blessed with mothers, who gave them an early 
bias to that, in which they after wards excelled. 

Comparatively few however can hope to be eminent. 
But a small portion of mankind can expect to be ever 
known beyond the narrow circle, in which they are 
appointed to move ; or, even within this contracted span, 
by the generations, which are to succeed them. All 
however, to a certain extent, may be good, and useful, 
and happy. But for the possession and cultivation of 
these properties they are exceedingly indebted to ma- 
ternal instruction, discipline, and example ; or else to 

those, who worthily fulfil these offices* 
3 
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The reason,, why this salutary influence is not more 
observed and estimated, is, that it is exerted in the 
privacy of domestic retirement ; and much of it in the 
seclusion of the closet. The person, who aspires to 
* literary, civil, or military distinction, acts in public. 
His course is extensively inown. The shame of defeat 
and the glory of conquest are incessant stimulants to 
put forth all his powers. But the mother's most effec- 
tual agency, in the formation of the youthful heart and 
mind, is employed, where are no witnesses, but God 
and her own conscience ; where, in the secret place, 
she devoutly supplicates the blessing of Almighty God 
to direct and crown her efforts for the best good of her 
offspring ; and where she finds a gracious answer to 
her prayers in the zeal, perseverance, and success, 
with which she is strengthened to pursue her .untiring 
labors. 

It is the glory of our religion, that it assigns to wo- 
man her appropriate sphere. In all nations, ancient or 
modem, not blessed with revelation, and even among 
the followers of Mohammed, whose imposture is in- 
grafted on the sacred scriptures, women the best ins- 
tructed and the most elevated are but slaves of imperi- 
ous lords, and panders to the most debasing passions. 
Their mental culture is almost wholly neglected ; and 
they are invariably treated, as belonging to an inferior 
order of beings. 

But even Judaism, though designed for a people com- 
paratively barbarous, and adapted to a rude state of 
society, exalts woman to her just rank, as, in a command 
of the decalogue, it requires children to honor their 
mother equally with their father. 
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Another example of this truth is furnished by my 
text, where Solomon, the wisest of men, commands his 
son, < not to forsake the law of his mother. 1 Observe 
the rank, which he assigns to this obligation. He be- 
gins with enjoining supreme reverence of the Most High. 
He next directs attention to parents. * My son, hear 
the instruction of thy father ; and forsake not the law 
of thy mother.' 

From his history it appears, that Solomon could prac- 
tise, as well as enjoin respect for a mother. For when 
she came into his presence, while sitting in -state, we 
read, that c the king rose up to meet her, and bowed 
himself unto her, and sat down on his throne, and 
caused a seat to be set for the king's mother ; and she 
sat on his right hand.' 

What a touching and sublime ode, in the sacred canon, 
was composed by Hannah, at the birth of her son, the 
prophet Samuel ! 

The last, and one of the moist interesting chapters, 
in the book of Proverbs, was taught him by the mother 
of king Lemuel. 

The wise man mentions it, as a subject of grateful 
recollection, that he was ' tender and only beloved, in 
the sight of his mother. 9 He speaks to the shame and 
reproach of « a generation, that dbth not bless their 
mother.' He says, ' a foolish man despiseth his mother.' 
Hence he gives the explicit caution, as if it were needed 
by some inconsiderate children, 'despise not thy mother, 
when she is old.' 

In the benevolent system of Christianity, so congenial 
to the heart of christian woman, we find her elevated 
to her just rank. Numbers of this sex were constant 
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attendants on the ministry of our Lord, and partakers 
of his generous sympathy. Martha and Mary with 
their brother Lazarus are designated, as objects of his 
peculiar affection. What ,exalted honors were rendered 
him by the woman of Samaria ! How distinguished 
the praise conferred by our Lord on the Syrophenician! 
6 woman, great is thy faith.' What an imperishable 
monument did he erect to the love and fidelity of Mary* 
who, agreeably to the customs of the country, anointed 
him with precious ointment ! ' Wheresoever the gospel 
shall be preached in the whole world, there shall also 
this, that this woman hath done, be told for a memorial 
df her.' 

When the very apostles of our Lord, apprehensive 
of the dangers, which would attend his crucifixion, 
* forsook him, and fled,' his affectionate and constant 
female disciples undauntedly took their stations over 
against the cross, and witnessed his dying agonies. 
Ever devoted to him, they were the first at his sepul- 
chre, after his burial, to watch the precious deposite of 
the tomb ; and to them first did Jesus condescend to 
manifest himself, after his resurrection. 

What an example of* filial gratitude was also evinced 
by the Savior, when, amid the agonies of crucifixion, hfe 
commended his mother to the care of the disciple, whom 
he loved ! 

From these and other circumstances, some sects of 
christians have not scrupled to pay divine honors to the 
mother of Jesus. But for this homage we find no war* 
rant in the instructions of our Lord. On the contrary, 
when, on a certain occasion, he was told, that his mother 
and brethren stood without, desiring to speak with him,. 
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he stretched forth his hand toward some of his disciples, 
and said, ' behold my mother and my brethren ; for 
whosoever shall do the will of my Father, who is 
in heaven, the same is my brother, and sister, and 
mother.' 

Similar honors were conferred upon the sex by the 
inspired apostles. Wherever they travelled, or taught, 
or sojourned, women were among their most faithful at- 
tendants, their earliest and most devoted converts, and 
their most hospitable entertainers. The apostle Paul 
never sends salutations to the churches, but he remem- 
bers the devout women among them. He ascribes the 
christian education of Timothy, where it is generally to 
be ascribed, in similar cases, to the faithful tuition of his 
mother and grandmother. 

The importance to society of the female character, 
and especially of the maternal relation, being asserted 
from such high authority, I proceed briefly to consider 
some of the most interesting duties growing out of 
this relation, both of mothers to their children, and of 
children to their mothers, 

1. Of the duties, which mothers owe their offspring, 
the first, in the order of time, add the most obvious, are 
those of natural affection. 

' Can a mother forget her sucking child, that she 
should not have compassion on the son of her womb ? ' 

This instinct she shares with the most irrational 
animals. The only exceptions to this natural affection 
are those monsters of the sex, who hate, and sometimes 
cruelly treat their helpless offspring ; because they are 
the living records of their guilt and their shame. 

To one instance however, where this affection is 
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wanting, we may safely assert, that there are thousands, 
where it is excessive ; where it is under no due restraint; 
where it prompts to foolish and hurtful indulgences, 
which afterward cost both mothers and children many a 
needless and bitter pang. 

2. The next concern of mothers for their offspring is 
to train them to early and judicious discipline. 

Of this they are susceptible, long before their mental 
powers develop themselves, so as to be capable of re- 
ceiving instruction* 

Some mothers may inveigh against the cruelty of at- 
tempting any kind of discipline with children, till they 
can be reasoned out of their bad humors, and convinced, 
by positive instruction, of what is right. Such objec- 
tors may be assured, that, if they defer so long all 
discipline of their offspring, they will have acquired 
troublesome habits, which it will be exceedingly difficult 
to eradicate or control. Mothers may make themselves 
and families as much, and, I had almost said, as little 
trouble, as they please, by the habits, which they 
form in their infants, before they are capable of speak- 
ing a word. 

I am not now defending that excessive severity, of 
which we sometimes hear, exercised by fathers, where 
the mothers' hearts fail them, toward their young off- 
spring, for the sake of early inuring them to subordina- 
tion. I intend merely that judicious management often 
observable, especially in the middle classes of society, 
where childWh are early trained to habits, which their 
parents wish them to acquire ; and by which they both 
save themselves much unnecessary trouble hereafter, 
and give their infant offspring many useful lessons of 
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self-denial from their very cradles. This I understand 
by the direction of the apostle, ' bring them up ia the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord, 9 — to that whole- 
some discipline and instruction, for obvious reasons, 
.placing discipline first, which the Lord has prescribed, 

3. As soon as children aire able to comprehend the 
simplest truths, it is the ^concern of pious mothers to in- 
struct them in the elements of religion. 

Many truths, of the utmost importance lo be em- 
braced, and to farm the ruling principles of life, may be 
early taught them. They soon manifest great curiosity 
to know the Author of their being ; and they ask ques- 
tions, which puztle the wisest philosophers to answer, 
to the satisfaction of the most enlarged minds, much 
more to the edification of their infant charge. 

Happily there are many guides for training the youth- 
ful mind, which sure well adapted to this interesting 
object. But though instructions for the young have in- 
creased to an astonishing amount, in this age of bible 
classes, and of sabbath schools ; yet it may be safely 
asserted, that the writings of Dr Watts, for the benefit 
of youth, still remain pre-eminent. Of him Dr Johnson 
very justly remarks, that ' for children he condescended 
to lay aside the scholar, the philosopher, and the wit, to 
write little poems of devotion, and systems of instruc- 
tion, adapted to their wants and capacities, from the 
dawn of reason, through its gradations of advance, in 
the morning of life. Every man, acquainted with the 
common principles of human action, will look with ven- 
eration on the writer, who is, .at one time, combating 
Locke, and, at another, making a catechism for children, 
in their fourth year. A voluntary descent from the 
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dignity of science is perhaps the hardest Wesson, that 
humility can teach.' 

Who, that have been blessed with pious mothers, can 
ever forget the interest with which they learned from them 
these elements of religious instruction, in lisping infancy? 
Who would not cherish them, as the most sacred de- 
posites, to be retained, while memory lasts, to make 
them known to their children, ' that the generation to 
come may know them, even the children, which shall 
be born, who may arise, and declare them to their 
children ? ' 

By such instructions, by directing their attention to 
the plain truths of the Bible, and by earnest prayers 
with and for their children, devout mothers have been 
instrumental of incalculable good to the rising genera- 
tion. What satisfaction must they not feel in living to 
see the fruits of their labors, in the early piety of their 
offspring ? How greatly is the accountableness of 
children increased, who have enjoyed, during the 
forming period of life, such advantages of religious 
tuition ? 

4. But though religion be the first, the last, the great 
concern ; yet children must also be carefully trained for 
useful employment in the present life. 

This likewise is the earliest care of faithful mothers. 
The comment of Bishop Patrick on the text is worthy 
of attention. * It is very observable,' says he, i how 
much human laws differ from the divine ; the former 
only generally providing, that due regard be given by 
children to their fathers.; but taking no notice of moth- 
ers. But God, in his law, takes care to preserve a just 
reverence both to father and mother equally, 9 
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The aeal for education, especially of females, has 
been increasing, for some years past among us, with 
wonderful rapidity. The too common practice of our 
ancestors, occasioned, for the most part, by their worldly 
circumstances, that females should be instructed in little 
else, than their Bibles, and in household affairs, has, in 
this part of our land, but few followers. Such is the 
general propensity of mankind to extremes, the danger 
now is, that the education of many will be conducted on 
ill advised principles. There is some ground for the 
apprehension, that too many females, of every class in 
society, reeeive a kind of education, which is not adapted 
to make them most useful in the stations, to which the 
providence of God may appoint them. The solid 
branches of education, it is feared by many judicious 
fathers and mothers also, are too much neglected, through 
the prevalent taste of the times, in favor of the orna- 
mental and the showy. To give undue preference to 
the latter, as the first business of education, is like paint- 
ing the materials of an edifice, before they are put toge- 
ther. 

It is vain to teaeh all females all kinds of accomplish- 
ments. Their taste can never be adapted to them ; and, 
if it were, their future circumstances in life will proba- 
bly demonstrate, that years, by the fond preference of 
mothers, have been worse than wasted, in obliging them 
to learn what they never acquire ; and what, if they did 
acquire it, will be of no utility. As well as I love mu- 
sic, which, m every period of my life, has been among 
Bay highest gratifications; yet I am free to confess, that 
1 have known much time and expense absolutely squan- 
dered by females on musical iastjuments, to which they 
4 
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were reluctantly impelled by fond, yet mistaken moth- 
ers ; for which they have never acquired the least relish ; 
and which they have gladly abandoned forever, when- 
ever they were left to choose for themselves. * 

Similar remarks may be applied to other fashionable 
accomplishments too sedulously and disproportionately 
cultivated. 

It should evidently be the aim of mothers to follow 
the bent of their daughters 9 genius ; and, in their early 
training, as in the judicious education of sons, to look 
forward to their future probable condition in life ; that, 
if they become straitened in their circumstances ; — and 
who is secure against such a common catastrophe ; — 
they may have some resource left, by which they may 
render themselves and families useful and respected. 
How indispensable to their piety and eternal peace, that 
they early acquire, and sedulously cherish a taste for the 
Scriptures, and serious reading, profitably to employ 
their otherwise vacant hours ; to become ' wise unto 
salvation ;' to prove an antidote to the increasing cares 
of life ; to heighten its joys ; and especially to sustain 
the soul in those days of darkness, which, however un- 
expected in the morning of life, may nevertheless be 
many ! 

1 might select from among the living and the dead 
many eminent examples of judicious female education. 
I will point to but one ; and that shall be the wife of the 
second President of these United States, who, from the 
humble station of a country clergyman's daughter, rose, 

* * I have long seen, that the study of the ornamental and fine arts has been 
forced on young persons with and without genius, to such excess, as to vex, fa* 
tigue, disgust, and determine them, whenever they become free agents, to aban- 
don all such plagues.' — Dr. Charles Burney. 
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principally by her own efforts, self-taught, to the high- 
est station in our land, which she adorned by her uni- 
versally acknowledged accomplishments ; who was as 
eminent for her domestic, as for her intellectual proper-* 
ties ; and who was as distinguished for piety, as for tal- 
ents. By indefatigable attention to the education of 
her children, she laid the foundation, under God, for her 
son, the last President of the Union, to become one of 
the greatest scholars, which our country has produced, 
and also a public professor of the Christian religion. 

II. The duties of mothers to children suggest, in the 
second place, the correlative obligations of children to 
mothers. 

They are to profit by their good instructions ; to sec- 
ond their good designs ; to follow their good examples. 

Inconsiderate sons are prone to undervalue maternal 
tenderness, anxiety, and efforts for their best good. As 
they mingle with the world, they sometimes dread the 
force of ridicule, which none however, but the worthless 
and base, will employ against them, as unduly under the 
influence of the weaker sex. A wise son will not be 
tempted to lose respect for a pious and affectionate 
mother by such shallow and inconsiderate sneers ; nor 
will he expose himself to companions, who will be likely 
to bring upon him such senseless reproaches. The lan- 
guage of Scripture is never more impassioned, than 
when rebuking such despisers. Hear to this effect the 
strongly figurative expressions of the wise man. * The 
eye, that mocketh at his father, and despiseth to obey 
his mother, the ravens of the valley shall pick it out ; 
and the young eagles shall eat it.' 

Especially will the counsels of beloved mothers sink 
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deeply into the hearts of affectionate children, and leave 
a permanent impression upon them, as ' with a pen of 
iron, and the point of a diamond,' when those lips are 
sealed in death, whose ' doctrine dropped, as the rain, 
and whose speech distilled, as the dew ; as the small 
rain upon the tender herb ; and as the showers upon the 
grass.' Then will the removal of these dear objects of 
filial affection give a value and a force to counsels, which 
never can be duly estimated from living lips. 

1. In reflecting upon this subject, we may, first, re- 
mark, how exalted is the privilege of those, who are 
favored with religious mothers ! 

They feel an interest in their offspring, which nothing 
else can impart ; for while 'she, that liveth in pleasure,' 
thinks only of educating them for this world, and for 
the trivial pursuits and enjoyments of the passing mo- 
ment, they are ever mindful of their religious interests, 
and daily watcb, and strive, and pray to train them for 
eternity. How great must be the responsibleness in- 
curred by such a relation ! 

2. We cannot but admire the wisdom and goodness 
of Providence in so ordering the condition and disposi- 
tion of females, as to fit so large a portion of them for 
the great work intrusted to their care. 

It is their province to give the earliest and deepest 
impressions to our children ; and, with the concurrent 
blessing of heaven, to be eminently instrumental in form- 
ing their characters for time, and for eternity 

How wisely is it appointed, that they are generally 
so much more susceptible of religious influence, than 
the other sex ; that they are so much more out of the 
reach of temptation ; a»d that they are endued with so 
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much patience and perseverance to bear inevitable trials, 
and to discharge appropriate self-denying duties ? What 
would be thought of their voluntarily exposing them-* 
selves to scenes, to company, and to indulgences, in 
which the other sex are prone, with vain confidence, to 
feel themselves safe ? That there is such a predomi- 
nance of female piety, in Christian lands, is evidently a 
subject of devout gratitude to Almighty God. 

& The subject, which I have thus imperfectly dis- 
cussed, demonstrates, in the last place, the immense 
importance of female education. 

God forbid, that this remark should be applied to the 
kind -of instruction, claimed for the sex, by one, who, 
during the latter part of the last century, made herself 
infamous, in our mother country, by unnatural strictures 
on the Rights of Woman, and by a character formed 
on her own model ! If ever there can be a monster, in 
human shape, from which even the unprincipled them- 
selves must shrink with abhorrence, it is the rare spec- 
tacle of an avowed female infidel. Thanks to heaven, 
that, when such a phenomenon in our national history 
occurs for once, in ' the city of our solemnities, 9 she 
proves to be, not of domestic, but of foreign origin. 

To observers, who have passed the meridian of life, 
the improvements in female education, in New Eng- 
land, have been truly astonishing. I may safely venture 
to assert, that, in no respect, have there been such won- 
derful advances ; in a concent too, which involves our 
highest interests, for this life, and a better. 

God grant, that the consequent improvements may 
•continue to bear some due proportion to the number 
and magnitude of the advantages ! 
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For these, permit me to say, my young friends, you 
are greatly indebted to the provident care of mothers, 
who, impressed with the deficiency of their own early 
advantages, are making great exertions, and submitting 
to many, privations, that you may be trained under hap- 
pier auspices. 

1 beseech you, my young friends, fulfil ye their joy. 
Let these watchful guardians, let the spirits of the de- 
parted witness in you a holy zeal to profit by the instruc- 
tions of your living guides, and of those, who, being 
dead,, yet in effect speak to you by their past counsels 
and example. 

Children, ' learn first to show piety at home, and to 
requite your parents ; for that is good and acceptable 
before God.' In fine, keep ever in view the model set 
you by the blessed Jesus, who, in the morning of his 
earthly pilgrimage, ' as he increased in wisdom and sta- 
ture,' grew also ' in favor with God and man ;' and 
who, while enduring the agonies of crucifixion, with his 
expiring breath, gave it in charge to the disciple, whom 
he loved, * behold thy mother! And from that hour, 
that disciple took her unto his own home.' 
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JOB XXXlL 7. 

* VAID, DAYS SHOULD STEAK, AN* MtfLTITITDB OF YEAR* 1HOULD TEACH 
WISDOM. 

Life presents few images of higher beauty, than that 
of a tranquil and virtuous old age. It is quite distinct 
from the beauty and power of all other periods. The 
innocence of infancy has a charm unsurpassed in its 
kind, nor are they to be envied who cannot see it. 
The simplicity of childhood finds its way to every 
heart, which selfishness has not cased or system per- 
verted. The buoyancy of youth, especially when sub- 
dued by the gentle hand of religion and gladdened by 
her smile, is inexpressibly lovely. And the sober 
strength of manhood, putting itself forth for the good 
of society and the enduring interests of man, is an 
object on which the eyes of all, even of the frivolous 
and corrupt, love to rest or are forced to look with 
respect. But you will pass them all, if you see beyond 
them the venerable form, erect in its dignity or bending 

* Occasioned by the death of an excellent woman at the age of 89, who had 
been more than 50 years a member and ornament of a Church in which there 
it -an unusual number far advanced in years. 
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with its load of years well-filled. Here is maturity. 
And if it has been attained beneath the warmth and is 
tinged with the rays of the sun of righteousness, there 
is a grandeur in its beauty, a majesty in its calmness, 
a mellowness and richness in its fruits, to which none 
can be indifferent. i£v#n When it % broken with the 
infirmities of age, when the senses are dulled, the 
mind impaired, and the multitude of years has become 
labor and sorrow, it is fth object of deep respect and 
unusual interest, to every mind that respects itself and 
every heart that is interested i« its race. For, beside 
the iatrin&ic veneraW tness. of age varied but never 
destroyed by circumstances, there will come occasional 
words of foiHreachipg recollection, brief hints firil, of 
experience and instruction, voices of Warning breaking 
upon the ear lite *he voices of the 4ea4, and at timed 
flashes tof light issuing from hidden depths— all tettii^; 
of ap age that is past, and a soul ttat cwmrt decay* 
Theq, as the shades of death ftreiep on, tiefe the trafo*- 
quillity with which its approach isfrften watched* tke 
subdued joy with which it i^ welcomed, tb« kind feul 
unsparing faithfulness with which it i* improved foi* th* 
instruction of those -around. And when (&s We som^ 
times see in the saddest yet noblest wrecks, and to m 
among the most valued tokens of the souPs itwno^ 
tality) the worn-out frame Joses at last ^vfeh its poWffr 
of burdening and clouding, and the spirit which lb* a 
time had bees its prisoner becomes again its monarch* 
emerging from its duogeoq darkness and reasofendiiig 
its throne of light, how unearthly does it appear, — how 
resistles&ly does it command the perishing organs, its 
sensual servants, to do its will, or act m if now ta-> 
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dependent of their mintetty ! The sunken frame lifts 
itsety? op with a strength not its own, the drooping ami 
is new-nerved, the listfess eye beams with no common 
light, the filtering voice recovers and deepens fearfully 
its tone, and 1 the shrivelled 1 lips, touched with an 
eloquence as of another world, give forth in moments 
volumes Of gathered wisdom. It is not the master of 
iotibn alone who has drawn a picture of such majesty 
mage and- renovation in decay, nor imagination only 
that has dipped its pencil in these colors. It is reality. 
It is the Master of nature and man* the Framer of these 
bodies and Father of these spirits, ft fe Hte who hath 
said, 'Even 10 your old age, I am He; and even to 
b®a*y hairs will 1 caf ry you;' 

'T said, Days should speak, and multitude of years 
should teach wisdom.* 1 Other voices may be enfee- 
bled 1 and silent, but days themselves shall speak. Oth- 
«r strength may be gone, and 1 the mind seem vacancy 
or folly, but the multitude of years shall 1 teach wisdom. 
What wisdom? Of what do they speak ? ; What are 
the lessons read to tis by these venerablb preachers amf 
often stern but kind monitors ? 

TJtey teach us, as the general lesson* that every age 
has its strength and its weakness* its privileges and 
infirmities, its* dangers and duties. Of this truth, 
«ach age may remind us, but the last utters it most 
powerfully and puts a seal upon it,. We are apt to 
magnify, in one sense, the dangers and duties, the 
privileges and powers, of particular periods of life, to 
the exclasion or injury of other periods. No themes 
are more trtoe, than the dangers of youth,' the duties 
<of uaddle life, and the privileges of both, of the former 
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especially. To a certain extent, it is well. There fa 
little fear that we shall exaggerate, in a moral, respon- 
sible view, the dangers or duties of either of these 
periods; and their privileges, though they vary, are 
always more and higher than we are willing to own or 
apt to improve. But comparatively they may be exag- 
gerated. At least, those of the remaining period, of 
old age, may be much underrated. They are no way 
inferior to those of earlier days, neither dangers, duties 
nor privileges. We can speak of them only in general. 
The dangers of ' age are obvious. This indeed is 
among the common themes, and liable to overstatement. 
The old are constantly reminded of their infirmities, and 
every one is bold to speak of the dangers that belong 
to these infirmities;. All who are in the decline of life 
are cautioned against them, as if every other age were 
comparatively exempt from them. We would not be 
captious about words. If infirmity mean always weak- 
ness of body or decrepitude of the senses, it attaches 
of course more frequently and strongly to the decline 
of life than to its earlier stages. Yet even this has its 
exceptions, not rare. Weakness and decrepitude are 
not the results of age alone, nor its uniform concom- 
itants. Many of the middle ago, if not the young, 
anticipate their approach and hurry them on, by their 
own folly* And this danger needs to be set forth 
quite as much as the other. Much more. For the 
one is the work of man, the other of God. The one 
is natural, the other is a sinful violation of nature, 
except where nature herself anticipate* this state, a* 
she srmetimes does, by disease and premature decay* 
But let not her operations be mistaken, nor her name 
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traduced. Many poison themselves with disease, and 
sow plentifully the seeds of premature decay; then 
because it is gradual in its progress, they and others 
call it nature. The infirmity of nature it may be called, 
but abuse, vice, sin, were a truer name. 

Extend the meaning of infirmity. Let it denote 
that which is weak, imperfect, erring and foolish, it 
becomes still more obvious that other periods of life 
share it all with age, and often in larger portions* We 
all see this, and in other connexions say it. Yet we 
are prone to remark upon the errors and follies of the 
old, with a freedom and severity which do not become 
any but the old themselves, or those approaching old age. 
It were idle to question or disguise the truth, that the 
old are exposed to peculiar errors and follies, that their 
infirmities are many and sometimes indulged beyond 
excuse, sometimes hardened into sins* These it would 
not be difficult to specify; to enlarge upon the prejudice, 
irritability and querulousness of age, its want of feeling 
or want of candor, or to find illustrations from prose and 
poetry to set them forth. It is the duty at times of 
every religious teacher and faithful friend, to speak of 
them plainly. It is sad to see any of the aged fearless 
of these dangers or unconscious of these errors, so inci- 
dent to; their state. It is the more needful to consider 
them and prepare for them, as one of them is likely 
to be itself blindness to error, and unconsciousness of 
infirmity.— But while all this is manifestly true, I must 
be excused from dwelling on these weaknesses, or 
minutely describing them* Of all duties, let this be 
the lastuto which 1 am called, that of portraying the 
errors of age, and telling the fathers of their follies* 
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ttft it be te&tv#d for those* whose experience and 
authority are not of yesterday. Rather let me iq every 
Way cherish aod inculcate uniform respect for the aged* 
It was a feature of antiquity, of ancient literature and 
manners, which one revecea. Its declension in these 
letter days, is among the melancholy signs of the tunes. 
Once it was not only a disgrace but a crime, to fail of 
deference and respect to age. Now* is it not a com- 
cpon, and held to b# a venial ofience ? Is it not creep- 
ing into that dearest and holiest of earthly relations t— 
parent and child? And in all other relations, in aU 
cpipmon cases* is not any high degree of respect, from 
the ywng to the old, more unusual and noticeable, 
than the want of it ? Is it inculcated as it was formerly 
in pur oWn kwd ? Is it made, as ijt should be, a part 
of education, essential to good manners and good 
ippfals ? If it be not, we may have cause to remember 
the sad declaration, ' There is a generation that cunsetb 
their fathev, and doth not bless their mother. 3 There 
is reason, for the strong language of one, now oppressed 
by the infirmity but full of the peace of a good old age 
^-7 ' We may judge in some measure of the state of 
tporals in any country, from the manner in which age 
is. treated by youth. Where they, who are advanced) 
in life* receive affection and respect, there decency is 
found, purity is not unknowa, and the passions and: 
appetites are utider some restraint.'* 

Let roe press the importance of this duty. Let me 
urge it upon those, who have the, office, or in. any way 
the control, of education,. Let me press it particularly 
upon the r>ega?d of the young themselves. Honor the 

* Dr Freeman, of Bottom, 
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aged. Lobk upon age as entitled of itself to your 
deference. Pay it every attention, render it every 
service in your power. Bear with its ffailties, as 
belonging to its condition, and coming, it ifttfy be, tipon 
you. Let those frailties hever, in their presence or 
their absence, be the subject of your ridicule ot amuse- 
ment, or thdt of any around you if your rebuke can 
silence it. Regard it as ah offence against nature, 
decency y manners and principle; Regard the opposite, 
habitual respect for age, as belonging essentially to the 
character of a man, a gentleman, and above all, a 
christian. Remember the emphatic word of the Lord 
to his chosen people;— 'Thou shalt rise up before 
the hoary head, and honor the face of the old man, 
and fear thy God.' Remember the terrrblfe judgment 
visited upon those* who jeered at the ' bald head.' 
Be not impious mockers, but reverent helpers, of the 
aged- Delight to be a staff to their failing limbs, an 
enlivener of their solitary hours, a comforter of their 
sorrows.' Help them to forget, not to remember, their 
deprivations add weaknesses. And if you arfc permitted 
to Watch those weaknesses as they grow with the 
weight of years, to witness the dicay of noble powers 
aAd the apparent withering of warm affections, if you 
see the infets of knowledge' and sources of common 
enjoyment one after another closings iff it be yonr 
privilege to walk by the aged step by ste£ as they 
dtisoend the! vale— rejoie^ that you- can 4 be both disciples 
and teacfeers of their waning wisdoih j that you can be 
eye* to lihe Windy ears to the deaf, feet to 1 the lamb/ 
ministers to the darkened but still eagdr riiiud, and mes^ 
se g^tta-of life to the dying. 
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We were to speak of the privileges and duties of the 
old. But we need do little more than express the 
opinion* that they are as many as those of other stages 
of life. The difference is chiefly in kind. To few 
are all privileges denied, and wherever there is privilege 
there is annexed a duty. It is a privilege to have lived 
long, for if life has been viewed aright, however per- 
plexed in its course and burdened at its close, it has 
given many opportunities of improvement, happiness 
and usefulness. With a multitude of years there has 
been a multitude of gifts, or losses and warnings ; and 
the old know, though age may hare first taught them,—' 
not the least of its blessings — that losses and warnings 
are in truth gifts of the richest and most enduring kind. 
It is a privilege to have lived long, for the longest life 
may accumulate the largest stores of wisdom, may hold 
and dispense wealth which the gold of Ophir cannot 
rival. It is a privilege, for age is invested with an 
authority and influence, often felt when all other is 
scorned. Days may speak to the most haughty, and 
years teach wisdom to the most foolish. It is a 
privilege indeed, for they who have lived long, have 
outlived the age of folly, of passion and delusion, as it 
were of necessity. The western sun does not sink 
into his peaceful bed more surely, than the old man 
rests from much that clouded his brow, cheated his 
hopes, maddened his passions, and fed the lust of the 
eye, the lust of the flesh, and the pride of life. It is 
the exclamation of Cicero, in his beautiful treatise on 
old age, * O glorious prerogative of age, that it takes 
from us that, which in youth is most vile — the dominion 
of appetite.' How far it will take this away, will be 
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determined, it fe true, by the matinet in which appetite 
has been Used and habits allowed through life; and the 
peace it brings, will depend, to a degree which the 
wisest heathen could not Understand, on the presence 
and power of religion, early and late. Still, nature 
herself has a limit which few c*n pass in the abuse of 
her laws. And when she blunts the edge of that low 
appetite which has always been keen, she gives not a 
warning only but an opportunity to cherish a higher 
taste and a holier craving. She does at least secure to 
the aged and infirm a season of retirement and reflection, 
when bubbles will not attract, and cares need not 
harrass, and appearances cannot deceive, as they once 
did ; a season, when by all her changes within them, 
and all her voices from Without, she directs the trembling 
step and the heavy eye to the house not made with 
hands and the rock of ages. 

And there are the duties of the aged ; to use this 
season for all the calm and high purposes of which it 
is capable, to bear with equanimity the evils to which 
it is subject, to shufl the errors and offences with which 
it is charged, to avoid, if they are peculiarly exposed to 
these failings, all impatience, suspicion, petulance, 
avarice and apathy of heart, and to cherish sedulously 
the opposite temper. They are tb furnish examples of 
fortitude and cheerfulness. They are to pardon the 
follies of youth, and the more intolerable follies of man. 
They are to check not damp enjoyment, to give advice 
not take offence. They are to plead for the improve- 
ment of that life, which at the longest they know to be 
short, and for that religious principle, trust and hope, 
the power or the Want of which they now deeply feel, 
6 
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if never before. . They are to use all that the past has 
treasured, for their own and others' instruction, and all 
that the future, now almost present, teaches them, for 
the great work given them to do ; a work no longer to 
be questioned, no longer delayed. This they must feel. 
This it is their privilege as well as duty to feel and to 
declare ; that all question as to the reality or wisdom of 
religion is now at rest with them. If a life so protracted 
yet so brief, so filled yet so empty, so marked with care 
and disappointment and change and tears, a life blessed 
with such powers and opportunities, yet mocked by such 
phantoms — if all this has no purpose or object beyond 
itself, they must feel, that of all real or imaginary things, 
it is the most inexplicable. 

Do you not feel it, ye respected and venerable, who 
are standing on life's verge f Has that life, whether 
it has been clouded or bright, improved or abused, 
brought to you anything, which now seems to you suffi- 
cient to account for its gift and its loss, anything to 
explain its dawn upon a world fraught with kind provis- 
ions for its early helplessness, thick-set with snares for 
its weakness and waywardness, abounding in beauties 
for its wondering gaze and luxuries for its feasting sense, 
giving high faculties, opening exhaustless resources, 
forming delightful ties yet often only to sever them, 
gushing with rills of pleasure to be perhaps poisoned or 
drained in a moment, maturing the strength of the body 
and the mind, then triumphing over their decline, and 
at last sitting in heartless and horrid mockery upon their 
graves. Do you not feel, as you never felt before, and 
more sensibly with every waxing and waning moon, 
that all this, so often witnessed by you, much of it so 
bitterly tasted, must have an ulterior object, an ulti- 
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mate vast purpose ? Let that feeling grow with life's 
dropping sands. Let it outgrow all feeling opposed to 
it. Let it rise and cling to that which does, that which 
alone can, give to life an adequate object, to all its 
features a gracious expression, to all its chances and 
changes a sublime purpose ; that which arches its 
heaviest clouds with a bow of promise, shining the 
brighter through the showers of grief which burst from 
the troubled fountains within you. Look up, and let 
all around you see, that the eye which is weary with 
gazing on forms that perish, is fixing intently on Him, 
who changeth never, the Ancient of days, who is saying 
to every one of you — 'The hoary head is a crown of 
glory, if it be found in the way of righteousnes.' 'Fear 
thou not, for I am with thee, be not dismayed, for I am 
thy God.' 

You have privileges. You have duties. The world 
is not before you in a mist of uncertainty, but behind 
you in fixed reality. You know what it promised, you 
can tell how far it has performed or broken its promises. 
You have walked boldly upon its firm footing, you now 
feel that footing yield. You have moved in its giddy 
crowds, all life and hope — those crowds you have seen * 
moVred down like the grass, or scattered like the leaves 
of the forest. Many that grew up by your side and 
twined themselves with your branches, have withered 
away, and left you naked and shivering in the blast 
which is soon to sweep you into the common sepulchre. 
Pause, ere you go, and lift your deep voices for us who 
may remain. 

Say, ye who through this round of eighty years, 
Have proved its joys and sorrows, hopes and fears ; „ 
Say, what is life, ye veterans, who have trod, 
Step following step, its flowery thorny road ? 
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Preach to us of life, as no others can, of the life that 
now is — though from you, if not from us, it is fast 
ebbing — and of that which is to come. Breach to us 
by th$ varied past and the monitory present. Preach 
tp us by what you have done and wljat you have neg- 
lected, by your weakness and your strength, your hopes 
and fears, the vanity of yoiath, and the sober reality of 
age. Preach to m? of the grave at whose mpijth you 
are trembling. O, leave us not, until you haye left us 
that which will live after, you, sjnd wijl urge us tp live 
fpr the God to whom you are passing, for the S^vipj- at 
whose judgment-seat you m^y stand, tomorrpw* By 
the realities of that solemn scene, by the recollections* 
that will then heave your souls with agony or joy, by 
the memory of the friends yon have lost and the friends 
you are to leave, by the mercies of God and the love of 
Christ, we call upon you, we beseech you, for our sakes 
as well as for your own, to present yourselves, while 
you can, ' a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, 
which is your reasonable service.' 

Powerful indeed is the appeal which comes in the 
broken voice of age, turning as it leaves the world to 
rebuke or animate those from whom it is parting forever. 
Most responsible the influence thus possessed, beautiful 
the religious use of it, melancholy beyond expression its 
thoughtless or corrupt abuse. 

But what, my friends of every age, though this in- 
fluence be all perverted, and the warning lost ? What 
though all lips were still and all lives voiceless ? Is 
there not a tongue in every form that flits before us, in 
every change that is witnessed, in every breeze that 
ruffles the surface, and every storm that tosses the 
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billows, of life's ocean ? Has not life itself always a 
tongue, when it comes in tremulous breathings, when it 
passes swifter than a post, when it vanisheth away like 
vapor ? Do not days speak, though their possessors be 
dumb? And the multitude of years, shall it not of 
itself teach wisdom ? Look upon the aged — consider 
what they have been, and bear in mind, that if your 
most flattering hopes are granted, the change that has 
come upon them will come upon you, if a more fearful 
change come not first. A change you will experience, 
not in your bodies- only, but in your minds, your views 
of life, your thoughts of death, your pursuits, passions, 
aspirations. Doubt not this, though you may strive 
to doubt all things else. The decree is fixed. The 
change is inevitable. Nature,whom you may worship, 
has written it in every frame. History, which you trust, 
has told it in the swelling voice of six thousand years. 
Philosophy and science, in which you glory, have covered 
the earth with monuments to its truth. Time is 
already tracing it, though now perhaps with playful 
fingers, in your changing form and features. Every 
planet that flies its round, every leaf that drops, every 
pulse that beats at your wrist, every hair that falls from 
your head, tells of its coming sure fulfilment. And 
before tomorrow's light lingers on the western hills, 
Death may inscribe it with his cold hand upon your 
senseless clay. ' Dust thou art, and to dust thou shalt 
return.' 
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SERMON IV. 



BY REV. ALVAN LAMSON, 

Or DEDHAM, MASS. 



THE RELIGIOUS MAN, AND THE HAN OF THE WORLD. 



1 JOHN II. 17. 
AND THE WORLD PA88ETH AWAY, AND THE LUST THEREOF ; BUT HE 
THAT DOTH THE WILL OF GOD ABIDSTH FOREVER. 

These words suggest a contrast or comparison 
between two characters, that of the religious man, and 
the man of the world, and it is one on which it may be 
useful to dwell. When we speak of a " man of the 
world," we do not always intend by the phrase to 
convey censure. We call a person a man of the world, 
who has seen much of it, and has profited by what he 
has seen ; who is acquainted with conventional forms 
and usages, with men and things as they exist in real 
life, and who can form a correct judgment of the 
motives of action; whose manners, it may be, have 
received a certain polish and refinement ; who is well 
informed on subjects which constitute the ordinary 
subjects of conversation when men meet in society ; 
who has acquired a liberality of sentiment and feeling, 
and who can render himself, on all occasions, a pleasing, 
if not an instructive companion. We call such a person 
a nap of the world, or a practical man, using the terms 
in a good sense. He may be, at the same time, a man 
7 
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of intellect, and of reading. He is not necessarily 
ignorant of books, though he has not passed his life 
among them. Nor is he, of necessity, heartless and 
irreligious. Religion does not disdain alliance with 
knowledge of any kind, whether of books or men. It 
is not the child of ignorance. It is not necessarily con- 
tracted or morose, nor connected with any affectation 
of language or manners. Religious men have been 
often men of the world, in the best sense of the term. 
They have been inferior to none in their acquaintance 
with men and their ways, with human passions and 
character; in freedom from illiberality and offensive 
prejudices ; in wit, wisdom, and all exterior graces and 
accomplishments. 

The phrase, " man of the world," however, is* 
frequently used in a different sense. It is used to 
designate a character wholly earthly. Every aim and 
motive terminate in present ease, gratification, or inter- 
est. There is no reference to any thing beyond death, 
to a spiritual world and an unseen tribunal. The 
character is not necessarily one of profligacy, though it 
may be ; for there are obligations of a certain class, 
which a person is allowed by the code of fashion, and 
code of honor, to violate without imputation. But 
tfcese obligations may be observed. There may be 
general decorum of life and manners; but the only 
morality which is respected is a morality of convenience, 
or public opinion. Conscience, a sense of duty and moral 
accountableness, are virtually, perhaps not openly, dis- 
carded as unmeaning names. 

The treatment, which religion receives from those 
technically termed men of the world, varies with cir- 
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cumstances. They may not show an open contempt of 
it, may not turn it into a jest They may join in its 
outward observances, but they take care to have it 
understood among their companions, that they do it to 
humor the public, or because they think that the 
restraints of religion are necessary to the well being of 
society, not because they have need of it, or believe in 
it. They would not themselves be suspected of being 
serious. They value themselves on being exempt from 
vulgar scruples, on a shrewdness and caution which 
are never duped, and which enable them to extract most 
enjoyment from life. In a word, the world that now 
is, is to them every thing, and all beyond the seen and 
material is despised. 

The character is, of course, variously shaded, but 
there are a few strong lines which are never wanting. 
The man of the world cares only for himself and his 
present being; his morality is the morality of the world; 
there is nothing spiritual and elevating in it. He 
idolizes, he worships the world ; it legislates for him ; 
he loves its praise, its vanishing distinctions, its pleas- 
ures, and is wholly engrossed with the pursuit of them, 
reversing the principle of our Savior, and laboring for 
that meat which perisheth, and not that which endureth 
to everlasting life ; looking not at things unseen and 
eternal, but at those which are seen and temporal, 
setting his affections on things below, living as of the 
earth, earthy. 

Let us compare this with the religious character. 
Which has the advantage in dignity, safety, true peace, 
and enjoyment ? Which is entitled to our preference 
and esteem, in prosperity and adversity, in life and 
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death ? Which should be an object of desire, and for 
what reasons ? 

As regards moral dignity and elevation, we suppose 
there can be little doubt which ranks above the other. 
In an intellectual view they may be on a leveL The 
man of the world, and the religious man, may possess 
an equal measure, and ^qual cultivation of intellect, 
but in exaltation of sentiment, or great and ennobling 
conceptions, feelings, and aspirations, it will hardly be 
contended that one is not superior to the other. Who 
will compare the materialism of Epicurus, in point of 
moral grandeur, with the divine dreams of Pla^o ? 

And what. is there in the character of the worldly 
minded of modern times, to inspire admiration or 
respect ? What is there so elevated and liberal in it ? 
Is it not after all a character approaching to pure 
sensualism ? Does it not in all its parts, savor of an 
earthly and Sadducean philosophy ? Does it not dis- 
card, practically at least, a belief of all objects which 
lie beyond the reach of the senses? What spiritual 
truths, truths which point beyond the visible and 
present, does it receive and act upon ? The religious 
man receives these truths, and is there nothing great 
and ennobling in them ? in their nature and influence ? 
Which is the most dignified, to believe that our souk 
perish with the souls of the brutes? or to believe 
they are destined to survive the effects of the event 
we call death — to believe that we possess a principle 
of ever- living consciousness, a power of indefinite prog- 
ress and improvement ? 

The religious man does not reject such belief as the 
offspring of a foolish superstition, having no foundation 
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in human nature. He sees in that nature not simply 
the animal and the intellectual ; he discovers in it, 
as he thinks, the element of religion. He regards the 
religious sentiment as belonging to it, as characteristic 
of it, " inherent, primitive, and indestructible, and more 
powerful than any other," and he views it as one of 
the chief sources of its greatness. And is he not 
right ? Take away from man the religious sentiment, 
or principle, and does not the source not simply of his 
sweetest emotions, but of all that is most generous in 
thought, and sublime in action, become dry ? Yes. 
Religion has its foundation in man's nature, and without 
it his virtues are dwarfed, his dignity impaired, and his 
philosophy becomes mere shallow sensualism; cold, 
flimsy, soulless. 

And which is entitled to preference in point of 
safety ? the religious character or the worldly ? 
This question, as it would seem, can, in the mind of 
every rational person, admit of but one answer. A 
being who is supremely devoted to the world, who is 
bound down to earth by every strong tie, all of whose 
affections have struck root here, whose thoughts never 
range beyond a present and material good, who acts 
upon maxims of worldly policy, and upon them alone, 
aiming solely at pleasure, wealth, or aggrandizement, 
is safe indeed upon the principle that there is no 
retribution after death for the deeds of the present life ; 
on the principle that the habits and affections of which 
the soul is found in possession at the moment of 
dissolution, have no influence upon its future condition ; 
—safe upon the Sadducean principle, that there is no 
future life, neither angel, nor spirit; safe on the princi- 
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pie, that there is no world beside the present, no truths 
we do not apprehend by the use of the senses, truths 
of consciousness, of morality, and religion, no higher 
existence, no invisible state; — safe indeed upon the 
supposition that there are no powers of soul which 
death cannot annihilate, that the being we call man is 
but a piece of mechanism, which however ingeniously 
designed, is soon to be resolved into its original ele- 
ments, never to be reconstructed, — never to recover its 
consciousness. If the material world about which the 
senses are conversant were all ; if there were in man 
no spiritual nature, no provision for a duration beyond 
the few years he passes on earth ; if religion were all a 
fable, and that better world of our hopes no where 
existed ; if this were so, and we had absolute certainty 
of it, then indeed it would be safe to live only in 
reference to our present existence. But this certainty 
we can from the nature of the case never have. No 
one can demonstrate the impossibility of an hereafter. 
However great may be the difficulties attending religion, 
the difficulties of atheism are far greater. 

Men of the world claim a title to be called rational, 
because they seek a good which is within reach, and 
of the reality of which they have sensible evidence. 
They do not, they tell us, reject a seen for an unseen 
treasure, a certainty, for an uncertainty ; they take 
care of the present, and leave solicitude about the 
future to dreamy enthusiasts, who, in pursuit of the 
shadow, miss the substance. This is what is called 
being shrewd practical men. But is such conduct, we 
may ask, in fact, rational ? Will it bear the test of 
examination? What marks of sound wisdom and 
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caution does it exhibit ? Is it the part of a wise or 
prudent man to disregard consequences, even probable, 
or possible consequences, however remote ? to look 
only a^t the next step ? to obey always present impulses, 
to submit to no self-denial, to reject no sweets from an 
apprehension that the effect may prove noxious ? 

Admit that a person has not the same certainty of 
a future, which he has of his present existence, does 
this absolve him from all obligation as a rational being, 
bound to consult his safety, to have any regard to a 
hereafter in his plans of life ? Does it authorise him 
to say, "I will leave the future, and the interests of my 
spiritual nature, if I possess such a nature, to fortune or 
contingency ; let me enjoy myself in this world ; and 
I will take my chance for any thing that is to happen 
after death ?" Is this what in any affair of the world 
he wpuld pronounce politic ? Would not his habitual 
wariness condemn it as a hazardous experiment ? 

There can be no question that there is more of safety 
in living as religion requires, that is, as moral and 
accountable beings, having immortal powers and affec- 
tions, than in living wholly to the world and to 
pleasure, living as beings who have no interest in any 
thing beyond the little circle which bounds their present 
senses, of whom a little unconscious dust will, in a 
few years, be all that remains. The former course is 
safe in any event; the latter only on the melancholy hy- 
pothesis, that nothing of us survives the grave, the truth 
of which the most subtile philosophy can never demon- 
strate. 

It might seem, at first view, more difficult to show 
that the religious has the advantage 6ver the worldly 
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character in regard to present pleasure or happiness* 
For why, it may be asked, in a tone of triumph, is the 
worldly course chosen and pursued, but that it is 
found to afford more pleasure or satisfaction ? Must 
not every one be allowed to be a judge of his own 
happiness ? To this it may be replied, that men do 
not always act according to their best judgment. They 
often tread a path in which it must be admitted that 
the greatest sum of enjoyment is not to be found. 
The intemperate man seeks gratification in present 
indulgence ; but it is not to be inferred, that intemper- 
ance, even in his own opinion, is the road to the 
highest happiness. In his sober moments he will grant 
that it is not. It has not his approbation ; he condemns 
without renouncing it. 

And so in regard to the man of the world ; we are 
not authorised to assume that because all his aims are 
confined to earth, he in his heart approves a character 
thoroughly worldly ; that he thinks it most excellent 
and desirable, or is convinced that on the whole it 
affords most happiness. It may be, and probably is, 
often otherwise. There may be moments when he is 
not quite satisfied with his choice ; moments when he 
sees the world as it is, and feels that it is unworthy his 
truth, and affection, and offers not to his view the 
highest good ; it may be, when he has received some 
recent token of its coldness dr ingratitude ; when 
fortune has proved fickle, and . the prize he was ready 
to seize, has been suddenly transferred to the hand 
of a rival ; when he has been left to the solitude of a 
sick chamber, or possibly has seen some worldly com- 
panion borne away, and in his pallid or convulsed 
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features, has read the gloom of despair or agitation of 
dismay. In these and a multitude of other circumstan- 
ces, he may be visited by some "sad compunctious 
thoughts," and be conscious of impressions which it 
costs him an effort to banish. We are not hastily 
to conclude that the irreligious and worldly, however 
apparently at ease, have none but self-complacent reflec- 
tions, that their judgment always approves. In a 
majority of cases, probably, it is not so. They have 
at times a suspicion, if nothing more, that they are not 
acting the most rational part. 

But suppose it otherwise. Suppose that the mind is 
visited by no gloomy doubts and has no painful mis- 
givings ; admit, in the case of any individual, that the 
world seems to him sufficient for his happiness, that 
he is conscious of no want it is not able to satisfy, it 
by no means follows that he has more enjoyment than 
the religious man, or that religion would not augment 
his happiness. He may despise the pleasure, the sup- 
port, the peace of mind growing out of the Christian 
faith and hopes, simply because he has not tasted them, 
just as a person who has been accustomed to lead a 
merely animal existence, in whom the powers of thought 
have never been awakened, may despise the gratifica- 
tions of cultivated intellect. It is not hence to be 
inferred that these gratifications are vain, that they are 
not worth seeking, that he who can add to the joys of 
sense the pleasures of intellect, is not the happier for 
it. He must be happier. A new world of delight is 
opened to him. 

The same reasoning will apply to the moral and 
religious affections and character. They are sources 

8 
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bf complacency and elevated pleasure to those who 
possess them. A person may despise this pleasure, but 
this furnishes no argument against its reality and 
worth. It only proves that certain powers and affec- 
tions of his nature lie dormant, that certain faculties 
have not been developed. His senses may have been 
educated, and his intellect may have been educated, 
but not the moral faculty and affections, not the re- 
ligious sentiment. These either slumber; only the 
gem, the rudiments of them exist, or they have* from 
some unfortunate cause, been forced into diseased ac- 
tion- That they form original attributes of human 
nature, is just as certain as that the senses and the 
intellect form parts of it, and they can never be eradi- 
cated. The foundation of morality and religion is laid 
in out very being, our consciousness, and cannot be 
seat away without the destruction of that consciousness* 
The superstructure may not have been reared, the 
moral and religious affections may not have been 
nurtured ; the connexion of man with a higher power, 
his energies, duty, obligation, and hopes as a spiritual 
and immortal being may have been overlooked or neg- 
lected ; the highest happiness is then denied him. He 
may choose the world, he may be content with the 
pleasures of sense, of gain, and ambition, and may see 
nothing to desire, may be conscious of no unsatisfied 
want, but this proves not that religion is of no impor- 
tance, that it is incapable of infusing additional sweets 
into the cup of life, but only that he has not cultivated 
her pleasing domain. And this deserves to be consid- 
ered his misfortune, for he is in consequence deprived 
of some of the noblest delights of existence. Still 
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religion may be, and is descreable. It is desirable to go 
through the world sustained by he promises, and cheered 
by her hopes, instructed by her counsels, and led by her 
in the bright path of immortality. 

We have compared the two characters, the religious 
and the worldly, as regards dignity, safety, and hap- 
piness, and hare seen, I trust, that the former has im- 
mensely the advantage. Its superiority would more 
fully appear did time allow us to pursue the comparison 
in reference to the' different conditions, whether of 
prosperity or adversity, assigned to man on earth. 
If there be a moment when the worldly character may 
seem to have the advantage, it is in the season of 
prosperity; it is when all around is gay and bright, 
and it costs a person no effort to be happy. Yet the 
advantage, even then, will be found, upon reflection, to 
be more imaginary than real. For besides that it is 
impossible that he who believes nothing, thinks of 
nothing, and hopes for nothing beyond the limited range 
of his present senses, and this half material life, or if 
these expressions be too strong, he who is solely oc- 
cupied with the perishing interests of earth, besidos that 
it is impossible that he should be as sensible as anothor 
to the dignity and worth of his being, and feel as great 
delight in his conscious existence; besides the sense of 
littleness which, at times at least, he will find himself 
unable wholly to banish, and a conviction of the hollow- 
ness and vanity of all his fond projects, which must 
sometimes force itself upon his mind in the hour of his 
most brilliant success, — besides all this, he finds that 
to enjoy most of the world and its pleasures, and to 
enjoy them for any considerable period, he must have 
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regard to the laws of temperance, that for every sift 
of excess be must pay a corresponding forfeit, " that 
to secure protracted life, health, tranquil spirits, and 
a sound relish even of the gratifications of sense, he 
must observe rules of caution, — and these rules religion 
prescribes. He may disregard her restraints, but what 
does he gain in proportion to his loss ? He may 
discard the scruples of religion, but there are scruples 
of reason, and scruples of prudence which he must 
respect. Do not the gifts of prosperity, to be blessings, 
require temperance in their use ? And is not the 
enjoyment to be derived from them, capable of being 
heightened by the addition of intellectual and moral 
pleasures, and especially the pleasures of religion, which 
points to them as evidence that the Being who placed 
us here, and who each moment sustains us, delights 
to bless, and render us happy f Moderation in the 
use of the gifts of prosperity is to be observed, whether 
a man have religion or not; and beyond this, the 
question is simply, whether he will confine his aims to 
a short lived and material good, or add the elevatin 
and enduring pleasures of morality and religion. 

It is only in prosperity that the worldly character can 
even seem to have the advantage, aud the advantage is 
then, as I have said, more in seeming than in reality. 
Reason will decide that it is only in .appearance. But 
the human condition is not always one of gaiety and 
success. Adversity obtrudes her stern form, and death 
finally brandishes his dart. And how then stand the 
religious man and the man of the world ? What hap- 
piness has the latter tfien to boast? Where then is 
his fancied superiority ? Where his dream of the 
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World's sufficiency, and his confidence in her promises? 
They are now fled. But turn to the religious man, 
has he no divine panoply ? Is no refuge open to him ? 
Has he no shelter from the storm of adversity ? Is he 
overwhelmed ? Is he prostrated ? Does he derive 
comfort only from despair ? When death is about to 
strike, does he shudder at the blow as one which is to 
annihilate his conscious existence ? 

Were it only for the support which religion affords in 
the hour of affliction, and approach of death ; were it 
only in such an hour that her superiority to the world 
is felt, the wisdom of choosing her would be amply 
vindicated. We should have cause to bless God, who 
has given her to shed light and peace around us ; we 
Bhould feel that for every sacrifice which she requires, 
we receive an equivalent, and more than an equivalent, 
in the fruits of consolation and joy which spring up in 
her path, and the sunlit hopes which she causes to play 
round life's setting day. 

The world passeth away and the lust thereof, and 
they who trust in it will see their confidence van- 
ish as a shadow, but he that doth the will of God 
abideth forever; his hope, his joy, his peace abideth. 



SERMON V. 



BY REV. WILLIAM E. CHANGING, D. D, 
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THE FUTURE LIFE. 
EPHESIANS I. 20. 

HI RAISED HIM FROM THE DEAD, AWD SET HlM AT HX8 OWN RIGHT 
HAND IN THE HEAVENLY PLACES* 

This day is set apart by the Christian world to the( 
commemoration of Christ's resurrection. Many uses 
may be made of this event, but it is particularly fitted 
to confirm the doctrine of another life and to turn our 
thoughts, desires, hopes towards another world: I shall 
employ it to give this direction to our minds. 

There is one method in which Christ's resurrection 
gives aid to our faith in another life, which is not often 
dwelt on, and which seems to me worthy of attention. 
Our chief doubts and difficulties in regard to that state 
Spring chiefly from the senses and the imagination, and 
not from the reason. The eye, fixed on the lifeless 
body, on the wan features and the motionless limbs, — 
and the imagination, following the frame into the dark 
tomb, and representing to itself the stages of decay and 
ruin, are apt to fill and oppress the mind with discourag- 
ing and appalling thoughts. The senses can detect in 
the pale corse not a trace of the activity of that spirit 
9 
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Which lately moved it. Death seems to have achieved 
an entire victory; and when reason and revelation speak 
of continued and a higher life, the senses and imagina- 
tion, pointing to the disfigured and mouldering body, 
obscure by their sad forebodings the light which reason 
and revelation strive to kindle in the bereaved soul. 

Now the resurrection of Christ meets, if I may so 
say, the senses and imagination on their own ground, 
contends with them with their own weapons. It shows 
us the very frame, on which death, in its most humiliat- 
ing form, had set its seal, and which had been commit- 
ted in utter hopelessness to the tomb, rising, breathing, 
moving with new life, and rising not to return again to 
the earth, but, after a short sojourn, to ascend from the 
earth to a purer region and thus to attest man's desti- 
nation to a higher life. These facts, submitted to the 
yery senses, and almost necessarily kindling the imagi- 
nation to explore the unseen world, seem to me particu- 
larly suited to overcome the main difficulties in the way 
of Christian faith. Reason is not left to struggle alone 
with the horrors of the tomb. The assurance that Jesus 
Christ, who lived on the earth, who died on the cross, 
and was committed a mutilated, bleeding frame to the 
receptacle of the dead, rose uninjured, and then ex- 
changed an earthly for a heavenly life, puts to flight 
the sad auguries, which rise like spectres from the grave, 
and helps us to conceive, as in our present weakness we 
Qowld not otherwise conceive, of man's appointed triumph 
over death. 

Such is one of the aids given by the resurrection to 
faith in immortality. Still this faith is lamentably weak 
in the multitude of men. To multitudes Heaven is 
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almost a world of fancy. It wants substance. The 
idea of a world, in which beings exist without these 
gross bodies, exist as pure spirits, or clothed with re- 
fined and spiritual frames, strikes them as a fiction* 
What cannot be seen or touched, appears unreal. This 
is mournful but not wonderful ; for how can men, who 
immerse themselves in the body and its interests, and 
cultivate no acquaintance- with their own souls and 
spiritual powers, comprehend a higher, spiritual life ? 
There are multitudes who pronounce a man a visionary, 
who speaks distinctly and joyfully of his future being, 
and of the triumph of the mind over bodily decay. 

This scepticism as to things spiritual and celestial, is 
as irrational and unphilosophical as it is degrading. We 
have more evidence that we have souls or spirits, than 
that we have bodies. We are surer, that we think and 
feel, and will, than that we have solid and extended 
limbs and organs. Philosophers have said much to 
disprove the existence of matter and motion, but they 
have not tried to disprove the existence of thought ; for 
it is by thought that they attempt to set aside the reality 
of material nature. 

Farther, how irrational is it, to imagine, that there 
are no worlds but this, and no higher modes of exist- 
ence than our own. Who that sends his eye through 
this immense creation, can doubt that there are orders 
of beings superior to ourselves, or can see any thing 
unreasonable in the doctrine, that there are states in 
which mind exists less circumscribed and clogged by 
matter than on earth, in other words, that there is a 
spiritual world. It is childish to make this infant life 
of ours the model of existence in all other worlds. The 
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philosopher, especially, who sees a vast chain of beings 
and an infinite variety of life on this single globe, 
which is but a point in creation, should be ashamed of 
that narrowness of mind, which can anticipate nothing 
nobler in the universe of God than his present mode of 
being. 

How, now, shall the doctrine of a future, higher life, 
the doctrine both of reason and revelation, be brought 
to bear more powerfully on the mind, to become more 
real, and effectual ? Various methods might be given. 
—I shall confine myself to one. This method is, to 
seek some clearer, more definite conception of the future 
state. That world seems less real, for want of some 
distinctness in its features. We should all believe it 
more firmly if we conceived of it more vividly. It seems 
unsubstantial, from its vagueness and dimness. I think 
it right, then, to use the aids of Scripture and Reason 
in forming to ourselves something like a sketch of the 
life to come. The scriptures, indeed, give not many 
materials for such a delineation, but the few they furnish 
are invaluable, especially when we add to these the 
lights thrown over futurity by the knowledge of our 
own spiritual nature. Every new law of the mind, 
which we discover, helps us to comprehend its destiny; 
for its future life must correspond to its great laws and 
essential powers. 

These aids we should employ to give distinctness to 
the spiritual state; and it is particularly useful so to do, 
when excellent beings, whom we have known and loved, 
pass from earth into that world. Nature prompts us to 
follow them to their new abode, to inquire into their 
new life, to represent to ourselves their new happiness; 
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and perhaps the spiritual world never becomes so near 
and real to us, as when we follow into it dear friends, 
and sympathise with them in the improvements and 
enjoyments of that blessed life. Do not say that there 
is danger here of substituting imagination for Troth. 
There is no danger if we confine ourselves to the spirit- 
ual views of Heaven, given us in the New Testament, 
and interpret these by the principles and powers of our 
own souls. To me the subject is too dear and sacred 
to allow me to indulge myself in dreams. I want reality ; 
I want truth ; and this I find in God's word and in the 
human soul. 

When our virtuous friends leave the world, we know 
not the place where they go. We can turn our eyes to 
no spot in the universe, and say they are there. Nor 
is our ignorance here of any moment. It is unimportant 
what region of space contains them. Whilst we know 
not to what place they go, we know what is infinitely 
more interesting, to what Beings they go. We know 
not where Heaven is, but we know Whom it contains, 
and this knowledge opens us an infinite field for con- 
templation and delight. 

1st. Our virtuous friends, at death, go to Jesus Christ. 
This is taught in the text. "God raised him from the 
dead, and exalted him to Heavnn." The New Testa- 
ment always speaks of Jesus as existing now in the spir- 
itual world, and Paul tells us that it is the happiness of 
the holy, when absent from the body, to be present with 
the Lord. Here is one great fact in regard to futurity. 
The good, on leaving us here, meet their Saviour ; and 
this view alone assures us of their unutterable happiness. 
In this world, they had cherished acquaintance with Je- 
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sus through the records of the evangelists. They had 
followed him through his eventful life with veneration 
and love, had treasured in their memories his words, 
works, and life-giving promises, and, by receiving his 
spirit, had learnt something of the virtues and happiness 
of a higher world. Now they meet him, they see him. 
He is no longer a faint object to their mind, obscured by 
distance and by the mists of sense and the world. He is 
present to them, and more intimately present, than we 
are to each other. Of this we are sure; for whilst the pre- 
cise mode of our future existence is unknown, we do 
know, that spiritual beings in that higher state must ap- 
proach and commune with each other more and more in- 
timately in proportion to their progress. Those who are 
newly born into Heaven meet Jesus, and meet from him 
the kindest welcome. The happiness of the Saviour, in 
receiving to a higher life a human being who has been 
redeemed, purified, inspired with immortal goodness by 
his influence, we can but imperfectly comprehend. 
You can conceive what would be your feelings, on 
welcoming to shore your best friend, who had been 
tossed on a perilous sea ; but the raptures of earthly 
reunion are faint compared with the happiness of Jesus, 
in receiving the spirit for which he died, and which 
under his guidance has passed with an improving virtue 
through a world of sore temptation. We on earth meet 
after our long separations to suffer as well as enjoy, and 
soon to part again. Jesus meets those who ascend 
from earth to Heaven with the consciousness, that their 
trial is past, their race is run, that death is conquered. 
With his far-reaching prophetic eye he sees them 
entering a career of joy and glory never to end. And 
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bis benevolent welcome is expressed with a power, v 
which belongs only to the utterance of Heaven, and 
which communicates to them an immediate, confiding, 
overflowing joy. You know that on earth we some- 
times meet human beings, whose countenances, at the 
first view, scatter all distrust, and win from us some- 
thing like the reliance of a long tried friendship. One 
smile is enough to let us into their hearts, to reveal to 
us a goodness on which we may repose. That smile 
with which Jesus will meet the new born inhabitant of 
Heaven, that joyful greeting, that beaming of love from 
him who bled for us, that tone of welcome, — all these 1 
can faintly conceive, but no language can utter them. 
The joys of centuries will be crowded into that meeting. 
This is not fiction. It is truth founded on the essential 
laws of the mind. 

Our friends, when they enter Heaven, meet Jesus 
Christ, and their intercourse with him will be of the 
most affectionate and ennobling character. There will 
be nothing of distance in it. Jesus is indeed sometimes 
spoken of as reigning in the future world, and sometimes 
imagination places him on a real and elevated throne. 
Strange that such conceptions can enter the minds of 
Christians. Jesus will indeed reign in Heaven, and so 
he reigned on earth. He reigned in the fishing boat, 
from which he taught ; in the humble dwelling, where 
he gathered round him. listening and confiding disciples. 
His reign is not the vulgar dominion of this world. It 
is the empire of a great, godlike, disinterested being, 
over minds capable of comprehending and loving him. 
' In Heaven, nothing like what we call government on 
earth can exist,, for government here is founded in 
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human weakness and guilt. The voice of command is 
never heard among the spirits of the just. Even on 
earth, the most perfect government is that of a family, 
where parents employ no tone but that of affectionate 
counsel, where filial affection reads its duty in the mild 
look and finds its law and motive in its own pure 
impulse. Christ will not be raised on a throne above 
his followers. On earth he sat at the same table with 
the publican and sinner. Will he recede from the ex- 
cellent whom he has fitted for celestial mansions? 
How minds will communicate with one another in that 
world, we know not ; but we know that our closest 
embraces -are but types of the spiritual nearness which 
will then be enjoyed ; and to this intimacy with Jesus 
the newborn inhabitant of Heaven is admitted. 

But we have not yet exhausted this source of future 
happiness. The excellent go from earth not only to 
receive a joyful welcome and assurances of eternal love' 
from the Lord. There is a still higher view. They 
are brought by this new intercourse to a new comprehen- 
sion of his mind, and to a new reception of his spirit. 
It is indeed a happiness to know that we are objects 
of interest and love to an illustrious being ; but it is a 
greater happiness, to know deeply the sublime and 
beautiful character of this being, to sympathise with 
him, to enter into his vast thoughts and pure designs, 
and to become associated with Jiim in the great ends 
for which he lives. Even here in our infant and dim 
state of being, we learn enough of Jesus, of his divine 
philanthropy triumphant over injuries and agonies, to 
thrill us with affectionate admiration. But those in 
Heaven look into that vast, godlike soul, as we have 
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never done. They approach it, as we cannot approach 
the stiiil of the most confiding friend ; and this nearness 
to the mind of Jesus awakens in themselves a power of 
love and virtue, which they little* suspected during their 
earthly being. I trust I speak to those; who, if they 
have ever been brought into connexion with a noble 
human being, have felt, as it were, a new spirit, and 
almost new capacities of thought and life, expanded 
within them. We all know, how a man of mighty 
genius and of heroic feeling, can impart himself to other 
minds, and raise them for a time to something like his 
own energy; and in this we have a faint delineation of 
the power to, be exerted on the minds of those who 
approach Jesus after death. As nature at this season 
springs to a new life under the beams of the sun, so 
will the human soul be warmed and expanded under the 
influence of Jesus Christ. It will then become truly 
conscious of the immortal power treasured up in itself. 
His greatness will not overwhelm it, but will aWakeri 
a correspohding grandeur. 

Nor is this topic yet exhausted. The good, on ap- 
proaching Jesus, will not only sympathise with his spirit, 
but will become joint workers, active, efficient minis- 
ters, in accomplishing his great work of spreading virtue 
and happiness. We must never think of Heaven as a 
state of inactive contemplation, of of unproductive feel- 
ing. Even here on earthr, the influence of Christ's 
character is seen in awakening an active, self-sacrificing 
goodness. It sends the true disciples to the abodes of 
the suffering. It binds them by new ties to their race. 
It gives them a new consciousness of being created for 

a ministry of beneficence ; and can they, when they 
10 



approach more pearly this divine Philanthropist, and 
learn, by a new alliance with him, the fullness of his 
love, can they fail to consecrate themselves to his work 
and to kindred labors with an energy of will unknown 
on earth ? In truth, our sympathy with Christ could 
not be perfect, did we not act with him. Nothing so 
Unites beings as co-operation in the same glorious cause, 
and to this qnion with Christ the excellent above are 
received. 

There is another very interesting view of the future 
state, which seems to me to be a necessary consequence 
of the connexion to be formed there with Jesus Christ. 
Those who go there from among us, must retain the deep- 
est interest in this world. Their ties to those they have 
left are not dissolved, but only refined. On this point, 
indeed, I want not the evidence of revelation ; I want 
no other evidence than the essential principles and laws 
of the soul. If the future state i&to be an improvement 
on the present, if intellect is to be invigorated and love 
expanded there, then memory, the fundamental power 
of the intellect, must act with new energy on the past, 
and all the benevolent affections, which have been cher- 
ished here, must be quickened into a higher life. To 
suppose the present state blotted out hereafter from the 
mind, would be to destroy its use, would cut off all 
connexion between the two worlds, and would subvert 
responsibility ; for how can retribution be awarded for a 
forgotten existence ? No ; we must carry the present 
with us, whether we enter the world of happiness or 
wo. The good will indeed form new, holier, stronger 
ties above ; but under the expanding influence of that 
better world, the human heart will be capacious enough 
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to retain the old whilst it receives the new, to re- 
member its birth-place with tenderness whilst enjoying 
a maturer and happier being. Did I think of those who 
are gone, as dying to those they left, I should honor and 
love them less. The man, who forgets his home when 
he quits it, seems to want the best sensibilities of our 
nature ; and if the good were to forget their brethren 
on earth in their new abode, were to cease to intercede 
for them in their nearer. approach to their common Fa- 
ther, could we think of them as improved by the 
change ? 

All this I am compelled to infer from the nature of the 
human mind; But when I add to this, that the new- 
born heirs of heaven go to Jesus Christ, the great lover 
of the human family, who dwelt here, suffered here, 
who moistened our earth with his tears and blood, who 
has gone not to break off but to continue and per- 
fect his beneficent labors for mankind, whose mind 
never for a moment turns from our race, whose interest 
in the progress of his truth and the salvation of the 
tempted soul has been growing more and more intense 
ever since he left our world, and who has thus bound 
up our race with his very being, — when I think of all this, 
1 am sure that they cannot forget our world. Could 
we hear them, I believe they would tell us that they 
never truly loved the race before ; never before knew, 
what it is to sympathise with human sorrow, to re- 
joice in human virtue, to mourn for human guilt. A 
new fountain of love to man is opened within them. 
They now see what before dimly gleamed on them, 
the capacities, the mysteries of a human soul. The 
significance of that word Immortality is now appre- 
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hended, and every being destined to it rises into unutter- 
able importance. • They love human nature a* never 
before, arjd human friends are prized as above all price* 
Perhaps it may be asked whether those born into 
Heaven, not only r^qaember with interest, but have a 
present* immediate knowledge of those whom they left 
on earth ? On this point neither Scripture, nor the 
principles of human nature, give us light, and we are 
of course left to uncertainty. I will only say, that I 
know nothing to prevent such knowledge. We. are 
indeed accustomed to think of Heaven as distant ; but 
of this we have no proof. Heaven is the union, the 
society of spiritual, higher beings. May not these fill 
the universe, so as to make Heaven every where ? are 
such beings probably circumscribed, as we are, by mate- 
rial limits ? Milton has said : — 

" Millions of spiritual beings walk the earth 
Both when we wake and when we sleep." 

It is possible that the distance of Heaven lies wholly 
iti the veil of flesh, which we now want power to pene- 
trate. A new sense, a new eye, might show the spiriual 
world compassing us on every side. 

But suppose Heaven to be remote. Still we on earth 
may be visible to its inhabitants ; still in an important 
sense they may be present ; for what do we mean by 
presence ? Am I not present to those of you who are 
beyond the reach of my arm, but whom I distinctly see ? 
And is it at all inconsistent with our knowledge of 
nature, to suppose that those in Heaven, whatever be 
their abode, may have spiritual senses, organs, by which 
they may discern the remote, as clearly as we do the 
near ? This little ball of sight can see the planets at the 
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distance of millions of miles, and by the aids of science^ 
can distinguish the inequalities of their surfaces. And 
it is easy for us conceive of an organ of vision so sensi- 
tive and piercing, that from our earth the inhabitants of 
those far-rolling worlds might be discerned. Why then 
may not they who have entered a higher state, and are 
clothed with spiritual frames, survey our earth as dis- 
tinctly as when it was their abode ? 

This may be the truth ; but if we receive it as such, 
let us not abuse it. It is liable to abuse. Let us not 
think of the departed, as looking on us with earthly, 
partial affections. They love us more than ever, but 
with a refined and spiritual love. They have now but 
one wish for us, which is, that we may fit ourselves to 
join them in their mansions of benevolence and piety. 
Their spiritual vision penetrates to our souls. * Could we 
hear their voice, it would not be an utterance of personal 
attachment, so much as a quickening call to greater 
effort, to more resolute self-denial, to a wider charity, 
to a meeker endurance, a more filial obedience of the 
will of God. JNor must we think of them as appropri- 
ated to ourselves. They are breathing now an atmo- 
sphere of divine benevolence. They are charged with 
a higher mission than when they trod the earth. And this 
thought of the enlargement of their love, should enlarge 
ours, and carry us beyond selfish regards to a benevo- 
lence akin to that with which they are inspired. 

It isdhjected, I know, to the view 1 have given of the 
connexion of the inhabitants of Heaven with this world, 
that it is inconsistent with their happiness. It is said that 
if they retain their knowledge of this state, they must suf- 
fer from the, recollection or sight of our sins and woes; 
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that to enjoy Heaven, they must wean themselves from 
the earth. This objection is worse than superficial. It is 
a reproach to Heaven and the good. It supposes, that 
the happiness of that world is founded in ignorance, that 
it is the happiness of the blind man, who, were he to open 
his eye on what exists around him, would be filled with 
horror. It makes Heaven an Elysium, whose inhabit- 
ants perpetuate their joy by shutting themselves up in 
harrow bounds, and hiding themselves from the pains 
of their fellow creatures. But the good, from their 
very nature, cannot thus be confined. Heaven would 
be a prison, did it cut them off from sympathy with the 
suffering. Their benevolence is too pure, too divine, 
to shrink from the sight of evil. Let me add, that the 
objection before us casts reproach on God. It supposes 
that there are region of his universe, which must be 
kept out of sight, which, if seen, would blight the 
happiness of the virtuous. But this cannot be true. 
There are no such regions, no secret places of wo which 
these pure spirits must not penetrate. There is impiety 
in the thought. In such a universe there could be no 
Heaven. 

Do you tell me that according to these views, suffer- 
ing must exist in that blessed state ? I reply, 1 do and 
itiust regard heaven as a world of sympathy. Nothing, 
I believe, has greater power to attract the regards of its 
benevolent inhabitants, than the misery into which any 
of their fellow creatures may have fallen. The suffering 
whiqh belongs to a virtuous sympathy, I cannot then 
separate from Heaven. But that sympathy, though it 
has sorrow, is far from being misery. Even in this 
world, a disinterested compassion, when joined with 
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power to minister to suffering, and with wisdom to 
comprehend its gracious purposes, is a spirit of peace, 
and often issues in the purest delight. Unalloyed as 
it will be in another world by our present infirmities, 
and enlightened by comprehensive views of God's 
perfect government, it will give a charm and loveliness • 
to the sublimer virtues of the blessed, and, like all other 
forms of excellence, will at length enhance their felicity. 

II. You see how much of Heaven is taught us in the 
single, truth, that they who enter it, meet and are 
united to Jesus Christ. There are other interesting 
views at which 1 can only glance. The departed go not 
to Jesus only. They go to the great and blessed society 
which is gathered round him, to the redeemed from 
all regions of earth, " to the city of the living God, 
to an innumerable company of angels, to the church of 
the first born, Jo the spirits of the just made perfect. 7 ' 
Into what a glorious community do they enter ! And 
how they are received you can easily understand. We 
are told, there is joy in heaven over the sinner who 
repenteth ; and will not his ascension to the abode of 
perfect virtue communicate more fervent happiness ? 
Our friends who leave us for that world, do not find 
themselves cast among strangers. No desolate feeling 
spings up of having exchanged their home for a foreign 
country. The tenderest accents of human friendship 
never approached in affectionate ness the voice of con- 
gratulation, which bids them welcome to their new and 
everlasting abode. In that world, where minds have 
surer means of revealing themselves than here, the 
newly arrived immediately see and feel themselves 
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encompassed with virtue and goodness ; and through 
this insight into the congenial spirits which surround 
them, intimacies stronger than years can cement on 
earth may be created in a moment. 

It seems to me accordant with all the principles of 
human nature, to suppose that the departed meet pe- 
culiar congratulation from friends who had gone before 
them to that better world ; and especially from all who 
had in any way given aids to their virtue ; from parents 
who had instilled into them the first lessons of love to 
God and man ; from associates, whose examples had 
won them to goodness, whose faithful counsels deterred 
them from sin. The ties created by such benefits must 
be eternal. The grateful soul must bind itself with 
peculiar affection to such as guided it to immortality. 

In regard to the happiness of the intercourse of the 
future state, all of you, I trust, can form some appre- 
hensions of it. If we have ever known the enjoyments 
of friendship, of entire confidence, of co-operation in 
honorable and successful labors with those we love, we 
can comprehend something of the felicity of a world, 
where souls, refined from selfishness, open as the day, 
thirsting for new truth and virtue, endued with new 
power of enjoying the beauty and grandeur of the 
universe, allied in the noblest works of benevolence, 
and continually discovering new mysteries of the Cre- 
ator's power and goodness, communicate themselves to 
one another with the freedom of perfect love. The 
closest attachments of this life are cold, distant, stran* 
ger-like, compared with theirs. How they commu- 
nicate themselves, by what language or organs, we 
know not. But this we know, that in the progress of 
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the mind, its power of imparting itself must improve, 
The eloquence, the thrilling, inspiring tones, in 
which the good and noble sometimes speak to us on . 
earth, may help us to conceive the expressiveness, 
harmony, energy of the language in which superior 
beings reveal themselves above. Of what they con- 
verse we can better judge. They, who enter that world, 
meet beings, whose recollections extend through ages, 
who have met together perhaps from various worlds, 
who have been educated amidst infinite varieties of 
condition, each of whom has passed through his own 
discipline and reached his own peculiar form of perfec- 
tion, and each of whom is a peculiar testimony to the 
providence of the Universal Father. What treasures 
of memory, observation, experience, imagery, illustra- 
tion, must enrich the intercourse of Heaven! One 
angel's history may be a volume of more various truth, 
than all the records of our race. — After all, how little 
can our present experience help us to understand the 
intercourse of Heaven, a communion, marred by no 
passion, chilled by no reserve, depressed by no con- 
sciousness of sin, trustful as childhood, and overflowing 
with innocent joy> a communion, in which the noblest 
feelings .spring fresh from the heart, in which pure 
beings give familiar utterance to their divinest inspira- 
tions, to the Wonder which perpetually springs up 
amidst this ever unfolding and ever mysterious universe, 
to the raptures of adoration and pious gratitude, and to 
the swellings of a sympathy which cannot be confined. 
But it would be wrong to imagine that the inhabitants 
of Heaven only converse. They who reach that world, 
enter on a stale oi action, life, effort. We are apt to 
11 
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think of the future world as so happy, that noie need 
the aid of others, that effort ceases, that the good 
have nothing to do, but to enjoy. The truth is, that 
all action on earth, even the intensest, is but the sport 
of childhood, compared with the energy and activity of 
that higher life. It must be so. For what principles 
are so active as intellect, benevolence, the love of truth, 
the thirst for perfection, sympathy with the suffering, 
and devotion to God's purposes ; and these are the ever 
expanding principles of the future life. It is true, the 
labors which are now laid on us for food, raiment, out- 
ward interests, cease at the grave. But far deeper 
wants than those of the body are developed in Heaven. 
There it is, that the spirit first becomes truly conscious 
of its capacities; that truth opens before us in its 
infinity ; that the universe is seen to be a boundless 
sphere for discovery, for science, for the sense of beauty, 
for beneficence, and for adoration. There new objects 
to live for, which reduce to nothingness present interests, 
are constantly unfolded. We must not think of Heaven 
as a stationary community. I think of it as a world 
of stupendous plans and efforts for its own improve- 
ment. I think of it, as a society passing through suc- 
cessive stages of development, virtue, knowledge, 
power, by the energy of its own members. Celestial 
genius is always active to explore the . great laws 
of the creation and the everlasting principles of the 
mind, to disclose the beautiful in the universe, and to 
discover the means by which every soul may be carried 
forward. In that world, as in this, there are diversities 
of intellect, and the highest minds find their happiness 
and progress in elevating the less improved. There 
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the work of education, which began here, goes on 
without end ;' and a diviner philosophy than is taught 
on earth, reveals the spirit to itself, and awakens it to 
earnest, joyful effort for its own perfection. 

And not only will they, who are born into Heaven 
enter a society full of life and action for its own de- 
velopment. Heaven has connexion with other worlds. 
Its inhabitants are God's messengers through the 
creation. They have great trusts. In the progress of 
their endless being, they may have the care of other 
worlds. But 1 pause, lest to those unused to such 
speculations, 1 seem to exceed the bounds of calm 
anticipation. * What I have spoken seems to me to rest 
on God's word, and the laws of the mind, and these 
laws aire everlasting. 

On one more topic I meant to enlarge, but 1 must 
forbear. They who are born into Heaven go, not only 
to Jesus, and an innumerable company of pure beings. 
They goto God. They see Him with a new light in all 
his works. Still more, they see Him, as the Scriptures , 
teach, face to face, that is, by Immediate Commun- 
ion. These new relations of the ascended spirit, 
to the Universal Father, how near ! how tender ! how 
strong ! how exalting ! But this is too great a subject, 
for the time which remains. And yet it is the chief 
element of the felicity of Heaven. 

The views now given of the future state should make 
it an object of deep interest, earnest hope, constant 
pursuit. Heaven is, in truth, a glorious reality. Its 
attraction should be felt perpetually. It should over- 
come the force with which this world draws us to itself. 
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Were there a country on earth, uniting all that is beau- 
tiful in nature, all that is great in virtue, genius, and 
the liberal arts, and numbering among its citizens, the 
most illustrious patriots, poets, philosophers, philanthro- 
pists of our age, how eagerly should we cross the ocean 
to visit it ! And how immeasurably greater is the attrac- 
tion of Heaven ! There, live the elder brethren of the 
creation, the sons of the morning, who sang for joy at 
the creation of our race ; there, the great and good of 
all ages and climes ; the friends, benefactors, deliver- 
ers, ornaments of their race ; the patriarch, prophet, 
apostle, and martyr ; the true heroes of public and still 
more of private life ; the father, mother, wife, husband, 
child, who, unrecorded by man, have walked before 
God in the beauty of love and self-sacrificing virtue. 
There, are all who have built up in our hearts the pow- 
er of goodness and truth, the writers, from whose pages 
we have received the inspiration of pure and lofty senti- 
ments, the friends, whose countenances have shed 
light through our dwellings, and peace and strength 
through our hearts. There they are gathered together, 
safe from every storm, triumphant over evil ; — and thely 
say to us, Come and join us in our everlasting blessed- 
ness ; Come and bear part in our song of praise ; Share 
our adoration, friendship, progress, and works of love. 
They say to us, Cherish now in your earthly life that 
spirit and virtue of Christ, which is the beginning and 
dawn of Heaven, and we shall soon welcome you, with 
more than human friendship , to our own immortality. 
Shall that voice speak to us in Vain ? Shall our world- 
liness and unforsaken sins, separate us, by a gulf which 
cannot Lso passed, trom the socieiy of Heaven ? 
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PSALM LV. 10. 

BECAUSE THEY HAVE NO CHANGES, 
THSRXroRB THCY FEAR NOT OOD. 

All change, whether it takes place in the material or 
moral world, whether it affects nature, our fellow beings, 
or ourselves, should be proof to us of a supreme, intel- 
ligent, and directing cause. The constant revolution 
of matter, and succession of events, are problems as 
impossible to be solved, without the supposition of an 
all powerful and never resting Hand to guide the one 
and regulate the other, as is the existence of either, 
without the supposition of a Maker and a Source* We 
look up to the firmament— and we behold vast worlds 
of light, turning, and changing, and mixing their bright 
circles together, but never losing their paths, nor im- 
peding each other in the way. We look down to earth 
— we see everything wasting, yet nothing wasted; 
tempest, lightning and earthquake, r^aging the earth, 
and the earth restored with fresher beauty ; fire and 
sword, pestilence and passion, sweeping off their tens 
of thousands, yet never swelling their destructions to 
an ungovernable flood ; we see a changing, decaying, 
12 
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contending, dying world, and yet a growing, crowded, 
busy, living world ; — it then becomes our part to look 
to the Heaven of heavens, and adore. 

The more we reflect on the nature of those changes, 
which exhibit themselves to our senses, the more lively 
will be the conviction which they impress of an over- 
ruling Intelligence. That matter should simply exist, 
without a Creator, is unaccountable; that it should move 
at all, without a mover, is as much so; but that it should 
move without disorder, that it should change without 
confusion, that its varieties should unite in the production 
of harmony, that its wear, and decay, and corruption, 
and death, should ultimately and invariably result in 
the best disposition, instead of sending shock after 
shock through space and time, and involving the uni- 
verse in dismay and ruin, — that all this should take 
place without the superintendance of a regulating mind, 
is not only past accounting for, but past any rational 
imagining. 

They who are in this manner satisfied of the being 
and agency of God, will at the same time be filled with 
his fear. A reverential awe must be inspired by such 
manifestations of wisdom and omnipotence ; and they 
will endeavor to serve, as they have learned to adore 
Him. They see him everywhere; they feel him in their 
own best thoughts ; and the observation of his daily 
works, and hourly mercies, fills their hearts with grati- 
tude, and inspires their lips with praise. 

fiut with others it is not so. To them, order displays 
no beauty, and the universe utters no speech. The 
lights of heaven may roll on, but to them they roll un- 
seen; they may shine on, but not a ray shines into their 
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hearts. Those eyes, forever bent upon the earth, would 
never be lifted to the revolving skies, did not some 
malignant aspect gleam out at the appointed time to 
smite them. The changes which must bend their 
stubborn wills, and affect their perverse imaginations, 
are those only which burst through the enclosures which 
they have built up about themselves and their posses- 
sions; those only of which they are the personal objects, 
and the prey. The tempest may work its will, till it 
approaches them; the pestilence may go forth, and 
satiate itself with desolation, and they will hardly know 
that it is abroad, till themselves have felt the rushing 
of its wings ; the whirlwind may rave unheeded, till it 
shakes their own dwellings, strows the ground with 
their own fortunes, and gives to the air the accumula- 
tions of their years. Selfish and prosperous, they 
become insolent. "Because they have no changes, 
therefore they fear not God." They go on with a high 
hand building the towers of pride, ambition and vain 
glory, and cementing the work with evil thoughts and 
dark deeds, till a scathing bolt is launched at the 
haughty battlements, and brands the lesson upon ruin, 
that the arm of God is mighty, and that man and his 
devices are vain. While they are permitted to follow 
their own desires without obstruction, and meet with 
success in all their unhallowed schemes, mean intrigues, 
earthly pleasures, and selfish purposes ; while they are 
suffered to pamper their gross appetites without the 
forfeit of a single pang, and revel in lavish plenty with 
a seeming exemption from evil consequences; they 
become hardened to the sense of danger by repeated 
escape, and forget that there is a God in heaven. 
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And must there not be a change in fortune to 
produce a change of life in such as these ? And must 
it not be a terrific, homefelt, desolating change? 
Wanton pleasure must change to writhing pain ; high 
fed indulgence, to starving privation ; riot and excess, 
to bitterness and ashes. Melancholy and gloom and 
ruin must come and take their seats in the haunts of 
dissipation; and the roof must send back the long howl 
of the mourner, instead of reechoing with the loud 
laugh and the unholy song; and the tapers of the 
banquet must die in their sockets, and the torches of 
the funeral glare in their stead ; and pride must strip 
itself in a hovel ; and the guilt, which rose up in the 
morning exulting in security, must lie down at night 
on the wet stones of a dungeon ; — and then perhaps 
there will be remorse, and confession, and prayer, and 
sin will be hated, and God will be feared. 

It would certainly be doing injustice to our nature, 
to assert or imply that all men, or even the greater 
number, needed reverses so dreadful to guard them, 
from the ever descending and darkening courses of 
depravity and rebellion ; for, as was before observed, 
the faculties and affections of many have been so wisely 
and carefully directed and educated, that they can be 
happy without being ungrateful, and can be reminded 
of their duty by the changes of nature and time, and 
can always acknowledge the presence ol God, though 
he may not come to them in awful judgment. But 
change is the minister of time, and the angel of God's 
government, and it will surely wait upon us all, though 
with an infinite variety of aspect and commission. Nor 
should we venture to say that its visits are uncalled for, 
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and its services unnecessary to any of us. Indeed the 
more we reflect, and the more we observe, and the 
more we know, the stronger will be our conviction, that 
change, in some of its forms, is indispensable to every 
individual. It is one of those wise provisions of Heaven, 
by which it affects the hearts, and forms the characters 
of the children of men. It is a part, an essential part 
of that discipline which is dispensed to our whole family, 
and commences with life, and continues till death. And 
though it may chasten some severely, and others lightly, 
yet it spares none. 

Change! Change! It is all abroad and around, like 
the winds and the universal air. It is the busy, restless, 
sleepless agent of all the elements which encompass and 
compose us. It is the offspring of all motion, and the 
successor of all rest. It is the great story of man, both 
of the race and of the individual, from the present, back 
to the remotest past, from the cradle onward to the 
grave. What does every cry of the infant signify, but 
a change from quiet to pain? And where lives the 
man who has not seen, and will not still see, his hopes 
change into fears, his convictions into doubts, his trust 
into disappointment, his peace into trouble, and his 
careless smiles into melancholy sighs or bitter tears? 
There are even more changes within us, than ills 
without us. We often fear when there is no cause of 
fear, and despond when there is no visible weight to 
oppress us. Our souls will often be uneasy, when all 
around is at peace ; and the strange economy of our 
spirits is continually fluctuating like the waves and 
swells of ocean, and changes, as the winds change, as 
unaccountably and as often. 
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True as it is that we are all subject to changes, it is 
equally true that we all are in need of them. Those 
who are said, in our text, to have no changes, were 
those whose career of pride and presumption had been 
interrupted by no sudden, awful changes. The words 
were applied by David to the enemies of his crown and 
life. Because they had marched on thus far in their 
treacherous designs without a downfall, they had become 
bold in iniquity, and had dismissed all [fear of God. 
They had so hardened themselves, that they were past 
being affected by the common changes of life, and 
were only to be moved by some signal manifestation of 
their own insignificance and the divine supremacy. 
There are such men, of a similar impious hardihood, 
in every age and country; men who have steeled 
themselves against the impressions of all ordinary 
change, and who therefore need the infliction of some 
severe judgment to bring them to a sense of dependence 
and duty. But it is of ordinary change that I now 
intend more especially to speak, and I would repeat 
that though many continue in their allegiance to the 
divine government, without the correction of heavy 
reverses, yet it is certain that were we to experience 
no changes whatever, we all should lose the fear of 
God, and the flame of piety would be extinguished 
within us. Or, if that flame were not entirely put 
out, it would burn so faintly, and languish on in such 
a sickly, smothered state, that its heat would be hardly 
sufficient to keep the torpid affections alive, in our 
chilly, freezing bosoms. 

But how and why should this be so? How is it 
that change is such an indispensable friend of religion; 
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and how does it appear that it exerts such an impor- 
tant influence in preserving within us the fear of our 
Heavenly Sovereign ? In order to gain some clear 
conceptions on this point, let us attend to some of the 
moral effects which flow from the changes of our con- 
dition, and to the manner in which these changes ex- 
cite and promote those sentiments of religious veneration, 
dependence and obedience which are meant by the fear 
of God. 

It is the nature of change to arrest and engage the 
attention. When a present disposition is altered ; 
when a thing appears in a new situation, or some other 
thing comes in and takes its place ; when a new cry 
breaks in upon the equable measure of sound ; when a 
familiar motion wanders into irregularity; when the 
usual state of feeling is disturbed by unwonted percep- 
tions, or diverted into an untried channel, the change 
attracts our notice, and leads us to the investigation of 
its cause. The more common revolutions in the material 
world, and in the course of events, make their proper 
impressions on many minds, and produce the result of 
moral improvement. But these impressions are not 
equal in power and directness, to those which are made 
by the revolutions which take place in our own fortunes 
and feelings. When these latter occur, they speak 
with a louder voice, and make a more instant and in- 
dividual application. It is a voice, no longer calling 
equally on all, but sounding in our own ears, and devo- 
ting itself exclusively to our individual case. And we 
listen to it, for we must listen, and intently too, and 
our souls are stirred [in their depths, and we eagerly 
ask what is the import, and where is the authority ? 
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Why have we been moved from our place, and what 
has moved us? Why are we not now as we were 
before? Why is our peace turned into tumult, and 
our joy into sadness and mourning ? Whence is all 
this ? It did not spring forth from the ground ; it was 
no work of our own ; it was not within the power of 
other men; — no — we must go to something higher 
and mightier and yet nearer than all; there is something 
moving and acting about us and within us, which we 
cannot see nor bear, but which holds us, and controls 
our goings, and gives us good, and sends us pain — it 
can be no other than the spirit and power of God! — 
We have been told this before, perhaps we have said it 
ourselves; but we never properly felt what we said 
till now. God has come to us, and laid his hand upon 
us, and we feel that we are not our own, but his. We 
are now truly and deeply sensible, that our fortune is 
not at our own disposal, for it has been reversed ; that 
our happiness is not in our own hands, for it is gone. 
We are taught our dependence by a demonstration of 
our weakness; and we shall not soon forget the lesson, 
for it has been imprinted by our own sorrows on our 
own hearts. We are brought to repent our past indif- 
ference, and to observe with more humility, and obey 
with better service that Almighty Being, who has thus 
directed our personal and most earnest notice to his 
presence and agency. 

The changes of our condition, therefore, are calcula- 
ted to excite our anxious attention, and introduce into 
our minds a trdn of serious reflections. They lead us 
up to their Great Cause ; nor do they leave us in a 
barren acknowledgement merely of the supremacy of 
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God, hut engage us in the deepest reverence of his 
ways, in feelings of entire dependence upon his hfnd t 
and in resolutions to serve him with sincere submission 
sui<l diligent obedience. 

It now remain? for me to speak of some of those 
c^ges w£ieh happen to mp*t, jf pot all of us, ap0 
which by a salutary discipline animate our religious, 
sensibilities, and teach ns tp fear God. 

We are subject to frequent changes in our prospects 
and plans. Our best laid schemes are often frustrated; 
our most Reasonable expectations are often disappointed; 
mur fairest hopes fire blighted while budding; and 
promises of success are broken and scattered eyen in 
the njojnent of utterpnep. We trusted the iyord of 
seeming honesty; hut it was only seeming, and we were 
cruelly deceived- We computed some of our teu^rest 
and most sbrinkipg sympathies to the keeping of pt$ 
in whom we thought we could confide, and when he 
hpd thfcip securely in his grasp, he ridiculed, insulted 
and trampled on them, l&t perhaps we were never 
betrayed by deceit and falsehood, apd looked round pn 
acquaintance all kijad, and kindred all dear, and friends 
all U»e, and said Jn the jay of .o»r hearts, that we 
would \We with them happily juxd long;*— and )p! 
while tfcp words were in pur mouths, the destroying 
ajogel passed by, and the ftudeqt, the dearest, and the 
truest, were laid in the grave* These are change 
which we never c?p foresee, sad never can resist or 
escape. They come gloomily and suddenly, to cpnvert 
reliance into trebling, and confidence into despair, 
qtf to iffform «0 that thpre is something else in exis- 
13 
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tence besides ourselves and the world, and something 
to which ourselves and the world are in perfect sub- 
jection. When our prospects undergo these dark 
mutations, they are all the while proclaiming the law 
of religious trust and godly fear. If we are not utterly 
heedless or sluggish, if we keep our minds and hearts 
at all open to instruction, we shall learn to our unspeak- 
able profit the lessons which they repeat to us, and 
feel not only reconciled, but indebted to disappointment, 
for the wisdom which it holds in its gift, and imparts 
to docility. When the dark shadows roll over our 
bright and sun-gilt fortunes, we shall learn that our 
joys shine but with reflected radiance, because their 
splendor vanishes as soon as clouds and darkness are 
round about the throne of light In our troubles we shall 
learn to study their purposes,till we forget their asperity. 
In all our undertakings we shall learn to implore the 
blessing of God, believing that even should they be 
unsuccessful, they yet will be hallowed and blest by 
being placed under his protection. And in fine, we 
shall so habitually rely on the divine strength, and take 
hold of the Almighty arm, that no changes in our 
prospects, no mutations in our affairs will essentially 
move us ; we shall stand safe and unshaken above the 
eddying and boiling current of events, while others, not 
thus supported, and seeking no strength besides their 
own, are borne away and swallowed up. 

Changes of prospects, disappointments of some kind 
or another, happen to all. There is a more specific 
change, that of prosperity to adversity, of wealth to 
want, which, though not experienced by all, is by no 



means uncommon- It is a change* which, with all its 
acknowledged evil, may produce, and often does pro- 
duce ap overbalance of good. Though riches have not 
a necessarily and universally corrupting effect, it is cer- 
tain that their tendency is so powerful to bring on an 
indifference to higher and heavenly things, that the 
Strength of a more than commonly strong mind is re* 
quired to counteract it. When all that earth can offer, 
is within the reach of our purchase, the charms of 
earth are apt to grow so strong as to engross all our 
time, all our thoughts, all our affections, A reverse 
breaks up the spell, and cures the infatuation. When 
the means of indulgence are resumed, we see that we 
had only borrowed them* We thought before, that we 
were masters of our large estates, but now we know 
that we .were but stewards. While our riches staid 
within us, we became more and more attached and 
devoted to them ; we cpnsulted them by day, and 
dreamt of them by night ; till we went to them for all 
our happiness, and began to think, perhaps, that there 
were no other sources of happiness in the wide world ; 
— but when they spread their wings for flight, as they 
oftea will, they broke up this clustering train of low 
desires and false impressions, and though at first we 
were startled and grieved at their departure, they 
diminished in magnitude as they receded in the dis- 
tance, and haply directed our uplifted gaze to those 
regions where treasures are secure, and satisfying, and 
imperishable. I do not say that this is a lesSon which 
all men receive, but I say that the lesson is read, 
though sometimes to deaf, and always to unwilling 
ears ; and that all opght, apd all may receive it. And 
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it instructs so many ill fftfe FcSur of God, fftat ft becomes 
a ebnstant tnonitor of divine Wisdom. As the greater 
part of mankind arte continually, and very naturally and 
properly seeking to improve their external condition, 
NVe Should be a still mote worldly minded race than 
we are, if we were not continually reminded that all 
d6 not find who seek, and all do not keep whd find. 
Disappointment and change are constant checks tin the 
confidence, presumption, and gradual corruption, frhicfh 
it is the tendency of uninterrupted prosperity to pro- 
duce. If all men found an enduring happiness in 
riches, where would be the fear of God ? Would it 
Dot languish ? And would not virtue and purity lan- 
guish with it ? But there is a better ordinance for us, 
m the ways of Providence ; Where change is appointed 
as a monitor of religion, spiritual integrity and peace, 
standing at the corners, arid crying aloud, and pointing 
to real wisdom and durable riches. 

There is another change, more common than the 
last, by which most of us are visited for our correction, 
and which seldom fails, for a season at least, to in* 
ipire most deeply the fear of God. It is the change 
from a vigorous pulse and the regular action of bodily 
powers, to disordered spirits and a wasted, shattered 
frame ; the change from the ruddy glow and the ani- 
mated glance, to a pale cheek and a leaden eye ; from 
the open air, the light meal, and the unbroken slumber, 
to the darkened clumber, the loathing taste and the 
feverish dream ; — the change which is marked in such 
sadly legible characters on the face and form of man, 
frhen disease fastens on Ms fair and proportioned beauty, 
^sonbutoia it a*Wy ^ like » : it Were a moth fretting 
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a garment." It is an unwelcome, piteous change; — 
but there is a pressing need of its visitations, and a 
merciful intent in its severity. Health is heedless. 
It flatters hope, it lulls caution, it encourages extrava- 
gance, it elevates pride, it seeks vanity, it forgets God. 
It goes bounding on with a reckless step, and a roving 
eye, till the phantom sickness crosses its path, sent 
from above, coming to teach it soberness. We are 
shut up in painful loneliness, and during the un- 
sought leisure of our confinement, we have abundant 
titne for wholesome reflection. The mind is compelled 
to leave the busy world, and to retire within the com- 
pany of its own thoughts ; and it holds many a sage 
council, and gathers much healing wisdom in its soli- 
tilde. Stretched on the bed of languishing, we are 
obliged to contemplate, hour after hour, the picture of 
human feebleness, and to feel how entirely we are at 
the disposal of Him, who with a breath, and in a 
moment, can melt down our strength, and wither our 
powers, and waste away our flesh, and. scatter our 
pleasures, and make dry to its very sands the great 
fountain of enjoyment. We shall learn to fear Him. 
The pains by which we Are exercised will instruct us 
in our real duty, revealing to us our spiritual connexions, 
and our true situation; — and thus the sickness of the 
body will be the health of the soul. 

The last change which I shall mention,, is that by 
which this changing scene is closed. A time will come, 
and it will come to all, when busy consciousness shall 
change to stiff insensibility — this living workmanship 
to lifeless clay — when the voice shall be mute, and the 
eye shaH be dark, and the blood shall be cold — and 
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the places which knew us shall know us no more. 
Unlike our other changes it is, in this, that we must 
profit by the knowledge of it before it comes to our- 
selves; for it will come but once, and "there is no work, 
nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom in the grave, 
whither thou goest."— We cannot return to the earth, 
and live the lesson which the death-pains teach;'*— alas! 
if we were permitted to return, 1 do not know but we 
should forget it. But it is because we are certain that 
we shall not return — because we behold crowds of men 
moving in procession to the house of death, and never 
see one come back again— -that when we look on its 
shadowy portals, we fear and pray. Perhaps there is 
no one cause which contributes so much to keep man- 
kind in order, as this change from life to death, this 
inevitable and most momentous change. Its consequence 
to those who live and must die, is a religious and salu- 
tary fear. Shall we not live to God, when our breath 
is in his hands ? Shall we not live for another world, 
when this must surely pass away ? Shall we lose an 
hour of our precious life, when we know not which 
will be our last? — The dead seem to feel for us. They 
rise up, and admonish us. From their mysterious land 
a warning voice is borne hither — like the vibrations of 
distant tolling bells— and it says to the living, Fear 
God! 

And now let me ask finally, what will be the char- 
acter of a true and godly fear, produced by the changes 
of life, or by the contemplation of them? At first, 
perhaps, it may shrink, and be sad. But the fear of 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who has 
revealed to us immortal life, and by whom we have re- 
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ceived the adoption of sons, cannot long wear any re* 
semblance to servile dread, or desponding gloom. When 
it sinks deep in the soul, and grows familiar and habit- 
ual there, it becomes generous and confiding, and bor- 
rows its character from the exalted Object of its regards* 
Then indeed, fear is but another and more solemn name 
for love, and acts as the spring of cheerful, unremitting 
obedience. It is that reverential trust, which, in view 
of all the changes of time and earth, relies entirely on 
Him who changeth not ; — and which, amidst all their 
operations and convulsions, can say to them— Change 
on, ye servants of the Immutable ! Ye can only do 
his bidding. But to shake those hearts which rest 
on his Eternal Throne, is beyond your power — is beyond 
your power ! 
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HUMILITY ESSENTIAL TO TRUE GREATNESS. 



MATTHEW XXIII. 12. 

WHOSOEVER SHALL EXALT HIMSELF SHALL BE ABASED J AXD HE THAT 
HUMBLETH HIMSELF SHALL BE EXALTED. 

This saying was often on the lips of Jesus, and we 
may thence infer his purpose to give it a degree of pro- 
minence among the maxims intended to regulate the 
dispositions and conduct of his disciples. We owe him 
a debt of fervent gratitude for having given us in a few 
such sentences as this so true a guide to the explanation 
of the meaning and uses of that singularly restive feeling 
which prompts us to rise, to magnify ourselves, to en- 
hance our consequence, expand our sphere, and become 
great. It is wonderful how much influence, so various- 
ly exerted, this part of our nature possesses. Scarcely 
do we become conscious of what we are, before we be- 
gin to think how much more we might be. Scarcely 
do we know ourselves endowed with this or that quali- 
ty at all, before we begin to aspire to what is above it. 
We wish to have it known and acknowledged by others, 
and are jealous of any who may appear likely to outdo 
us. We blindly seek precedence before we are taught 
14 
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to discern among things that differ, which is the more 
excellent. The pains of mortified vanity and defeated 
ambition are not alone the torment of men, they are 
even no strangers to children. The desire of eminence 
and distinction so absolutely insatiable in some, has in 
all a kind and degree of power which demands careful 
heed, lest it choke in its rank growth every seed of 
contentment, and convert the mind from the residence 
of humble and peaceful virtues into the abode of vicious 
monsters, the miserable progeny of pride. 

The instinctive feeling which incites us to raise and 
expand ourselves, could not, more than any appetite, 
be left to itself without regulation. When it is thus 
abandoned without control, it may be expected to 
plunge us into fatal errors as to what constitutes the 
exaltation which we seek, and instead of adding any- 
thing to our worth by the endeavors to which it urges 
us, we may belittle and degrade ourselves at the very 
moment when we are indulging the exulting emotions 
of a proud heart. 

How many have fastened their eyes on some brilliant 
lure of luxury, or the splendors of social distinction, 
or the baton of high office, or the parade and pomp of 
life, as the prize for which they will endure for years 
toil's most severe exactions, and self-denial's straitest 
bonds. How many have indulged the desire of prece- 
dence in such meannesses as they were guilty of, who at 
the feast in the chief Pharisee's house pressed eagerly 
for the chief rooms, and heard from Jesus the reproof, 
conveyed in those plain words-r-" When thou art bidden 
of any man to a wedding, sit not down in the highest 
room, lest a more honorable man than thou be bidden 
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•f him, and he that bade him and thee eome and say 
to thee, Give this man place, and thou begin with shame 
to take the lowest room; but when thou art bidden go 
and sit down in the lowest room, that when he that 
bade thee cometh, he may say unto thee, Friend, go 
up higher; then shalt thou have worship in the presence 
of them that sit at meat with thee, for whosoever shall 
exalt himself shall be abased, and he that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted." How many under an im- 
pulse alike in origin and equally mistaken in the di- 
rection, for want of right views and a nobler aim, the 
fruit of moral and religious culture, have done as did 
they who would have men's eyes turned upon them in 
all their works and ways; — " made broad their phylac- 
teries and enlarged the borders of their garments, and 
loved the chief seats in the synagogue " no less than 
at the festal board, in the house of God, as well as in 
the dwellings of their fellows, and would have greetings 
in the markets and be hailed by all men — Rabbi — Rab- 
bi; be popular leaders — laying the burdefes on other, 
men's shoulders and delighting in the flattering voices 
of a subservient throng. Such; persons Jesus would 
never, have us imitate. u Be, not ye called Rabbi, for 
one is your master, and all ye are brethcen. Whosoever 
will be great among you, let him be your minister, 
and whosoever will be chief among yon, let him be 
your servant, and whosoevcyr shall exalt himself shall 
be abased, and he that shall -humble himself shall be 
exalted." Again, we see the false and baleful opera- 
tion of the same feeling, instanced in one of the two 
men who went up into the Temple to pray, as describ- 
ed in that very beautiful parable of Jesus,, which ha 
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spake for the reproof and instruction of some who 
trusted in themselves that they were righteous, and de- 
spised others. The Pharisee contrived to feed the 
vain-glorious, self-exalting spirit upon the recollections 
of supposed services to God and acts of virtue. In- 
flated with self-importance, he thanks God he is not as 
other men are, contemptuously glancing at the poor 
penitent kneeling at a distance in supplication to their 
common Father ; * or even as this publican*' Alas ! 
that in such a presence we should behold the perver- 
ting and malignant sway of so corrupt ambition. And 
what heart does not respond to die declaration of Jesus 
respecting the Publican, whose only prayer was, " God 
be merciful to me a sinner," — " 1 tell you this man 
went down to his house justified rather than the other, 
for every one that exalteth himself shall be abased, and 
he that humbleth himself shall be exalted." 

The instinctive feeling which prompts us to raise 
ourselves, is explained in its purpose and use by the 
doctrine and example of Jesus, as it had not been by 
any other teacher. He shows it as implanted to be 
the spur to all those efforts which aim to Hft up the 
sold — to elevate us above all degrading and narrowing 
influences — to enlarge our sphere of usefulness and 
make us greatly good. This being taken as the regu- 
lating principle of it, the desire to aggrandize ourselves 
instead of running riot in any of the forms of mere 
vanity or vulgar ambition, stimulates us to the acqui- 
sition of solid conquests in the moral warfare, to the 
pursuit of durable excellences, to generous rivalships 
in benefiting mankind. It will no mews mistake splen- 
dor for dignity, die power to shine as the index of sor- 
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passing merit. It will not betray us into attempts to 
magnify ourselves at the cost of a comparison intended 
to underrate others contemptuously. It will not be 
leagued with envy, making us hate all who have suc- 
ceeded where we have failed, and won the prizes which 
we have lost ft will not fasten upon outward, facti- 
tious advantages of fortune, place and preferment in the 
world, as essentials of true greatness, knowing that 

« Pigmies are pigmies still, though perched on Alps, 
And pyramids are pyramids in Tales." 

It will not think it necessary to lord it over others to 
prove how much one has outstripped them. It will owe 
nothing to what is accidental and comes by no effort or 
merit of its own, as if in that could be found any tokens 
of real exaltation. It will not, with overweening self- 
love united to an indolent nature, cherish a sense of con- 
sequence and value by making every little thing a great 
one. It will not covet renown or power, as if they were 
indubitable evidence of eminence,' or were capable of 
enhancing what without them would seem of small 
worth. 

It will not, let a man rise ever so rapidly and ever 
so high, prevent him from being impressed with the 
consciousness of what he wants more than with the 
sense of what be has. Nor will it find in the modest 
veiling of one's merits and waiving of one's claims in 
social life, any barrier to the advancement which alone 
it seeks. It will see and confess that before honor is 
humility. 

Notoriety, display, decoration, pretence, will lose 
their claims to that mind whose ambition is to be and 
not to seem or to be thought excellent, to earn that 
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worth which is ever the best title to esteem, rather 
than to gain estimation at any rate and by whatever 
means, with or without deserving it. The doctrine 
of Jesus is, that genuine honor and greatness belong to 
and are concentrated in great services unassumingly and 
disinterestedly rendered ; that he who scorns no act a 
servant might perform, no office of kindness to another 
however unpleasant and painful, humiliating in the eyes 
of a proud world, or mortifying to a proud heart ; he 
who aspires to rise above other men, rather in order to 
pour down ttpoif them the more diffusive blessings, than 
for the mere satisfaction of being higher than they, is 
the truly great man : — and although he may never be 
able to command a larger sphere than the very nar- 
rowest in life, although his brief share of time may 
flow away in scenes of still seclusion and thick shade, 
although a poor man's scrip and a laborer's tools be his, , 
and all his wish to rise be unfulfilled, save as it can 
work its own fulfilment in the soul within, yet is his 
title clear to rank with God's chief sons upon the world's 
vast theatre, while he can call himself in sincerity of 
affection — servant of all — O best and noblest, purest 
and holiest of titles ! worn first by him who stooped 
from heavenly heights to wash the sinner's feet. I aiii 
among you, saith Jesus, as one that serVeth. The world 
may look upon him that sitteth at meat, for whose use 
the table of life's luxuries is spread, and who revels in 
its splendors as the greater — and yield no meed of ap- 
plause to the faithful creature who waits to minister to 
him in the enjoyment of satisfactions which he must 
never share. But I am among you as he that serveth. 
The Son of man came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister. 
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They who thus humble themselves in imitation of 
Jesus, shall indeed be exalted. They clothe themselves 
in the truest dignity, when with humbleness of mind 
they apply themselves to the discharge of duties which 
have for their end the promotion of happiness as widely 
as possible, and which call forth all the energies of the 
soul, test all its purity and fidelity of affection and prin- 
ciple, and exclude all honor but; that which cometh from 
God only. They shall be exalted by the ennobling ef- 
fect of such Virtues upon the soul itself; by the benig- 
nant approval of the highest Judge of conduct, whose 
approbation is not the blind bestowment of undiscerning 
good nature, nor the lavish boon of partial friendship* 
but the result of the wisest, most considerate, and most 
just trial of actions and their motives; by ele- 
vating and exhilarating emotions of conscious worth 
tempered with a humility which secures them from 
mixtures which would debase, but deprives them of no 
portion of their power to delight, expand and raise our 
better nature. They shall be exalted too not seldom 
by the meed of esteem and almost of veneration with 
which the good among mankind incline toward unob- 
trusive, solid excellence, proved and manifested without 
being displayed for the sake of admiration, by a long 
series of virtuous efforts not merely to surpass, but to 
benefit others, to become great in being eminently 
serviceable and exceedingly good. Here no rivalry can 
do essential hurt, since if all were ever so successful in 
aiming at great things in such a course, if all were to 
attain to the utmost proficiency in the qualifications for 
such honor, yet would it lose none of its value to any 
individual among them. While he who exalteth him- 
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self by pressing upward in the world under those impul- 
ses alone which motives of pride and ambition impart, 
may only be raising to expose himself, and cannot there- 
by increase his own personal consequence, — he who as- 
pires with all humility of mind to the attainment of such 
qualities as shall make him substantially worthy, and 
prepare him to adorn any station and fill any sphere 
with true honor, will assuredly obtain his chief end, 
whether he be cast down lower in the social scale, or 
bidden to go up higher. No unjust decrees of human 
opinion, no adverse turns of fortune, no depressing in- 
fluences from abroad can deprive him of the dignity of 
having acted well his part, or rob him of the en- 
nobling consequences of such conduct upon the inner 
man. Another may be preferred before him, but this 
cannot harm him whose highest ambition is imbued with 
the spirit of Christian humility, and who is one of those 
who are kindly affectioned one to another with brother- 
ly love, in honor preferring one another. He can re- 
joice in the elevation of the deserving of every name, 
even though his own merit should be wholly overlooked 
and remain without acknowledgment or reward, nay, 
though it should be from untoward circumstances brought 
in question, or denied. To the man of vulgar ambition, 
his own success is every thing and every rival a foe. 
But to him who places all real greatness in the mind 
itself, defeat brings no disgrace, the promotion of an- 
other above him in the world's estimation occasions no 
pain. 

He who exalteth himself in the sense of the text, who 
is bent upon aggrandizement by outward means, and of 
such a kind as may be measured only by comparison 
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with other persons less favored in, condition, or who, 
withdrawn by modesty and humility from the glare of 
the world, make less pretence and have less of the flat* 
tering notice which a vain mind craves, will be abased. 
Whatever heights of apparent superiority he may reach 
through such methods and in such a spirit, he will hold 
with a feeling of conscious unworthiness, and debase* 
ment. He will have paid for his elevation the price of 
self-degradation. And his security therein must lie at 
the mercy of every breath of censure, and will but too 
easily be forfeited through his own giddiness. How 
many after such a course of proud pretension have be* 
gun with shame to take the lowest place, which, had it 
been filled at first with becoming humility and true worth, 
might have been only the stepping-stone to something 
better. The successes of vanity and pride, a self* 
exalting disposition, in the absence of solid excellence 
of mind and heart, not only make existing deficiencies 
more conspicuous, but draw upon them more blame, 
and nothing can hinder the unhappy subject from being 
abased in the judgment of all who are qualified to judge 
of merit, and whose good sense and candor give their 
opinion more weight. Even truly valuable acquisitions 
of an intellectual and moral kind are by this self-exalting 
spirit deprived of their proper estimation, and do not 
hinder the abasement of him who has relied upon them 
so proudly. The Pharisee in the parable of the two 
men who went up into the temple to pray, mentions in 
his recital some virtues ; but however much of these 
he may truly have possessed, we cannot help a feeling 
of disgust and abhorrence toward him arising from the 
circumstance that he presumes to utter such an account 
15 
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of them even at the altar of the Most High. And a 
similar spirit exhibited in any other form and manner 
will not fail to throw into the shade whatever else there 
may be of a better description in the character of him 
who manifests it, and awaken in the bosoms of observ- 
ers emotions which resist all his pretensions and shut 
him out as unworthy of all esteem, respect and affec- 
tion. The world at large may indeed offer external 
obeisance on some occasions to those who from high 
places look proudly down upon their fellow-creatures, 
but no heartfelt and sincere deference or veneration was 
ever procured by the lofty bearing of a self-exalting 
spirit. 

The love of excellence, where it is deep and true, 
and productive of the genuine fruits of ennobling virtue, 
is ever wont to be thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
humility. He whom it animates and fills, having his 
eyes directed habitually to what is more perfect than he 
has yet attained, will find in the performance of duty 
nothing to nourish pride ; for he will have in his mind 
a standard so high and holy that a comparison of even 
his best performances with such a standard will show 
him much to be improved, and rather quicken his ardor 
to press onward than incline him to indulge in any proud 
contemplation of his past achievements. The self-ex- 
alting spirit prevents our recognizing what is above and 
beyond us, by absorbing our attention in the supposed 
merit of something of our own, and for this reason if no 
other it would be at war with that desire of moral per* 
fection which is the spring of all durable advancement 
of the human character. We shall never aspire to that 
which is superior to what we now have while our sense 
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of the latter is such as to hide our inferiority from us, and 
make us satisfied with as much as we may have obtained 
already. This feeling of inferiority precedes all earnest 
moral efforts, no less than a strong apprehension of his 
being yet far short of the prize of wealth or of ambition, 
stimulates the exertions of the aspirant to fame or afflu- 
ence. Admiration of excellences in the character of 
another has often occasioned the first energetic strug- 
gles against sin,and produced devoted labors in the work 
of reformation in those who were thus made to feel 
their own inferiority. And none but such as have a 
like humble spirit will ever emulate what is excellent 
in the best examples and make daily progress in the 
imitation of them. How feels the enthusiastic artist in 
the presence of the master productions of the chiefs in 
his own department ? Does a self-exalting spirit min- 
gle with the emotions which swell his heart as he gazes 
intently upon those lofty models? Far otherwise* 
Even ho who has achieved by long and ardent efforts 
such excellence in his line as defies all ordinary criti- 
cism, whose feet tread hard upon the steps of the mas- 
ter he has followed, will espy imperfections in his own 
work, and in the spirit of true humility will think too 
much of what is wanting to boast of what may even be 
worthy of admiration in his productions. He humbleth 
himself in what the world would deem his proudest 
hour. Were he incapable of such humility he would 
stop where he is. For all progress in the walks of 
genius, no less than in those of virtue, implies a sense 
of present deficiency antecedent to future unremitting 
endeavors to advance. When the Christian cherishes 
the humble spirit so peculiarly enforced by his religion, 
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he does therefore only provide a guard to protect all he 
has actually acquired of the virtues in which he is call* 
ed to excel, from tarnish and blight, and a prompter to 
make him duly aware how much remains yet to be ac- 
complished. He does only what must be done in a 
measure by all who propose to themselves a lofty stan- 
dard of achievement in any pursuit, who are earnestly 
bent on raising themselves higher in the scale of solid 
excellence by performances of whatever description. 
The virtue of humility is founded in what is fit and ne- 
cessary to a being frail and imperfect in his best estate, 
and who is summoned to the most arduous of all enter- 
prises, that of carrying forward and raising upward his 
own soul. It is a sentiment eminently becoming in a crea- 
ture toward his Creator, a sinful and guilty creature 
before the most holy and excellent of beings. That it 
should enter into the whole texture of a religion whose 
chief end is to reconcile men to God, and to raise the 
fallen, restore the lost, cleanse the polluted, sanctify 
and save those who if judged by the strict rule of se- 
vere justice without mercy could have no hope of deliv- 
erance, is what we should above all thiags expect. That 
man should be required to humble himself beneath the 
mighty hand of God, is consonant to all our ideas of 
right, regarding the infinitely perfect Deity in com- 
parison with his dependent offspring. But it has not 
fully enough been recognized how such self-abasement 
prepares the way for a true and lasting exaltation, how 
deep in humbleness of mind is sunk the root of all that 
is most ennobling to human nature. Dazzled and blinded 
by false lights, men are too ready to despise the humili- 
ty of the Christian as if it w^t of a degrading tendency, 
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and implied the extinction of a sense of honor and worth. 
They have not felt that the sublime in character must 
needs produce this sentiment in him who falls far, far 
below it; that the very idea of rising implies the ac- 
knowledgment that we are now beneath what we as- 
pire to ; that in order to grow in excellence one must 
justly discriminate between what he is in the midst of 
faults and imperfections, and what he is capable of 
becoming under the tutoring hand and fostering care of 
religious truths and motives. We humble ourselves that 
we may be exalted in the spiritual and moral sense, the 
only true exaltation. We humble ourselves, for the sake 
of genuine dignity and greatness which cannot coexist 
with an arrogant and self-exalting spirit, which are at 
war with all pride, which are compatible only with hu- 
mility, and receive from it their principal grace and 
charm. It would be a most unhappy and unjust mis- 
conception to suppose that there is in humility the 
smallest affinity to any thing base and mean, or incon- 
sistent with a due sense of whatever there may be of 
worth and value in one's own attainments. It does not 
seek to stifle the testimony of an approving conscience, 
nor make us deaf to the approving voice of others. 
But by the lowly spirit which it diffuses over the whole 
mind ; by the sense of deficiency it causes to accompa- 
ny all our achievements in this state of imperfection ; 
by keeping ever before us the lofty summits of perfect 
excellence as the objects of untiring aspiration, it pre- 
serves us from the most miserable defeat in the most 
important of undertakings, from the most deplorable falls 
out of the towering citadel where our pride has en- 
throned us, from the utter debasement which must in- 
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evitably await him who sacrifices to the foolish self- 
complacency of a vainglorious hour the jur suit of that 
holiness which is the work and the glory of an eternity. 

Well did Jesus consult for the happiness no less than 
the improvement of mankind when he bade us lay the 
foundations of a Christian character in humility. Half 
the satisfactions of many persons' existence fall a prey 
to an insatiable vanity and pride. They are ever 
bent on exalting themselves by means of something out- 
ward and dependent on the accidental circumstances of 
fortune, and the shifting caprices of other men or their 
own, instead of seeking assiduously that excellence of 
character, which is independent and permanent, which 
supplies from its own nature all that dignifies and ele- 
vates the soul, and which procures for us the honor that 
cometh from God only. Tbey are never estimated 
so highly by others as they estimate themselves, and 
this opens for them sources of perpetual chagrin. They 
will be sure to be outdone by one or another in what 
relates to external show and the pride of life ; and if 
devoted to such things they will find their peace of 
mind rifled from tjiera by the most insignificant occur- 
rences, and be always exposed to the attacks of envy 
and malice. As self-exaltation confers no new gifts, 
and adds nothing to past acquisitions but what tarnishes 
and corrupts them, it will sooner or later give place to 
the most bitter of all mortifications, that which flows 
from the consciousness of self-degradation, produced by 
the very means adopted to raise and aggrandize our- 
selves. A man's pride shall bring him low, but honor 
shall uphold the humble in spirit. 

It is in the spirit of the lowly, with a humility like 
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that of the meek and docile child, we are to enter into 
the kingdom of God. God resisteth the proud, but 
giveth grace to the humble. He will exalt such as 
humble themselves before him, and he will cast down 
the self-exalting to the depths of shame and remorse. 
Remembering the narrow limits of our faculties, our 
great and necessary ignorance in many particulars, and 
our very imperfect acquaintance with all which we as- 
sume to know, let us not refuse to take our places at 
the feet of the great teacher in the attitude of humble 
docility. In that temper of mind we shall find ourselves 
best prepared to receive the communications of divine 
truth and have a well grounded hope that we shall not 
be abandoned by the Father of lights to grope in dark- 
ness for the knowledge which we crave. Feeling our 
spiritual wants, our sinfulness and ill-desert, as the 
humble-minded alone can feel, we shall the more readi- 
ly acquiesce in the methods God has ordained for the 
supply of our necessities and our deliverance from all 
evil. That humility will preserve us from an ungrate- 
ful reception of divine blessings by penetrating us with 
the sense of God's perfect favor. And it will calm the 
perturbations of a distressful hour, by the deep acknow- 
ledgment it induces in the soul of man's inability to 
judge and choose what is best for himself, and of our 
own need of chastening, while the prayer it inspires will 
soothe the lowly heart whence it issues, as it ascends 
like pure incense to Him who forgetteth not the cry of 
the humble. 

Such a Savior as Jesus Christ, and such a salvation 
as he procures for us, demand that we humble ourselves 
unfeignedly. It is for this that when he says. Come 
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unto me all ye that are weary and heavy laden, he adds, 
Learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in heart. But 
in proportion as this spirit of Christ takes possession of 
the soul and does all its holy office there, the blessed 
result ever is an exaltation of the better nature, a raising* 
of the soul toward God and heaven; and while still 
clothed with the same humility, it is arrayed in virtues 
and adorned with graces whose pure and fadeless lustre 
shall mingle with the glories of a celestial life in the par- 
adise of God. 



SERMON VIII. 



BY SIDNEY WILLARD, 

LATE PROFESSOR IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 



CHRISTIAN PERSEVERANCE. 



PHILIPPIANS III. 13, 14. 

ONE THING I DO — FORGETTING THOSE THINGS WHICH ARE BEHIND, 
AND REACHING F6RTH TO THOSE THINGS WHICH ARE BEFORE, I 
PRESS TOWARD THE MARK FOR THE PRISE OF THE HIGH CALLING 
OF GOD IN CHRIST JESUS. 

We shall better understand the instruction conveyed 
by this passage, if we give our attention for a moment 
to what was in the apostle's mind. His great object 
was to express his earnestness and zeal in his onward 
course as a christian and an apostle, and his determina- 
tion to avoid every impediment which might check his 
progress towards christian perfection and final reward. 
He evidently had in view, as an example, in order to 
illustrate the state of his own feelings, the vigor which 
was displayed by those who enlisted in the Grecian 
games, ami their singleness of purpose in aiming directly 
at the prize. Nor is this the only instance in which he 
draws an illustration from the same source. In the 
present instance he says — forgetting the things which 
are behind — that is, not employing my thoughts upon 
the progress already made in the race ; and reaching 
forth unto those things which are before — looking for- 
16 
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ward to that part of the course yet to be run — I press 
toward the mark, or rather follow the course marked 
out, for the prize of the calling of God from above by 
Christ Jesus. The course marked out in the spiritual 
race of Paul was that of faith and holiness, from which 
he would not be drawn by distrust and worldly tempt- 
ations ; the prize was an immortal crown, — eternal life, 
worthy of undivided, untiring pursuit. If those who 
engage in a race of agility and strength, will not be 
diverted from the course marked out, if they keep their 
prize, a corruptible crown, steadily in view, and stretch 
every nerve for victory, much more should they who 
would display the power of virtue and holiness, lay aside 
every weight, and never deviate from the true path ; 
much more should they keep their prize, an incorrupti- 
ble crown, steadily in view, pursue it with unwearied 
efforts, and never give up the contest, until they have 
reached the goal. 

It is enough for my purpose thus briefly to have 
explained the language used by Paul in my text, as illus- 
trated by the context, without going into any extended 
description of the Grecian races, or pursuing the com- 
parison minutely between them and the christian race. 
Teaching by parables and examples drawn from human 
pursuits and passions and competitions, carried on and 
acted out in the business and pleasures of this world, 
was very common with our Savior and his Apostles, 
and was employed with great power and effect. The 
children of this world, says the Evangelist Luke, after 
he had recorded one of the parables of Christ, are in 
their generation wiser than the children of light. It is 
lawful for us then to draw what useful lessons we can 
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from the wisdom displayed in human means, if the end 
to be accomplished is unworthy or criminal. We may 
take the wisdom and spurn the folly or guilt. Industry 
is good, activity is good, ingenuity is good, and perse- 
verance is certainly good ; but if they are used only for 
selfish ends, for transient profit or pleasure, and used 
ever so skilfully, the wisdom is in the use of the instru- 
ment — the end is not wise. It is something like the 
case of the madman, who sometimes reasons very 
acutely, but upon premises either absurd or fallacious. 

The apostle Paul, in my text, while expressing his 
constant aim to be that of christian perfection and con- 
sequent reward, and thus having the future in yiew, 
speaks also of forgetting those things which are behind. 
Here we must take care not to interpret too literally. 
It is true in religion as it is in mere human affairs,that the 
race is not always to the swift. There are sanguine 
men who would fain reach to wealth by a single leap, 
but they seldom succeed ; they are very liable to seize 
a shadow for the prize. There are those too who think 
they have got religion, (I use the homely phrase that I 
have often heard on the subject) the greatest of all 
treasures, by a single act of the will guided by divine 
influence. But if they expect to take leave of the past 
by a momentary agony of penitence, there is reason to 
fear that they will make very little progress for the 
future ; there is reason to fear that, in the christian race, 
they will deviate from the true path marked out, and 
lose sight of the goal — of the prize at which they blind- 
ly aim. 

The past is the wise man's school-master, (or rather 
the instructer that makes him wise) teaching him les- 
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sons, when he is prepared to receive them, of inestima- 
ble worth ; showing him how much he has to unlearn, 
how often he has wandered from the right course, and 
what he might have been, had he always known and 
pursued the path of wisdom, compared with what he 
now is. There are thousands who would recall add 
amend the past, where there is one who can justly tri- 
umph in it, where there is one "whose yesterdays look 
backward with a smile." What is it we call experi- 
ence ? It is that which comes from meditation on the 
past, showing us when and where and how we have 
erred, and teaching us to live by some plan or system, 
instead of pursuing a headlong course. Wisdom thus 
instructed becomes provident for the future. Wisdom 
thus 



-"Talks with its past hours 



And asks them what report they bore to heaven, 
And how they might have borne more welcome news." 

Unless then we have already attained to perfection, 
which Paul was far from claiming for himself, we have 
constant occasion for reviewing our past lives, so as to 
obtain lessons for coming time. Paul certainly did not 
discountenance this. On the contrary we have his 
own example in its favor. When he compared himself 
after his conversion, after years of labor and trial and 
peril, as a herald of the cross, with what he had been, 
he gave God thanks for what he had become — by whose 
grace, said he, I am what 1 am. And when he com- 
pared himself, at his best estate, with what he hoped to 
be after the close of his earthly service, at the period of 
sentence and reward, it was with deep humility, and 
with confiding love— rlove confiding in the Father of 
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Mercies, by whose grace he was assured that the corrupt- 
ible should put on incorruption, the mortal immortality. 
I have thus endeavored to give all the cautions necessary 
to be observed in regard to that part of ray text in which 
the Apostle speaks of forgetting those things which are 
behind. 

But there is an important sense in which, pursuing 
the prize of our high calling, we should forget the things 
which are behind. We should do so whenever we are 
in danger of being impeded in our own progress in active 
virtue and piety by the difficulties which experience of 
the past arrays before us. It is a poor use of experi- 
ence which results in the conclusion, that what has once 
been attempted without success, is to be surrendered 
as hopeless. Those who always see a lion in the way, 
are in danger of perpetual imprisonment and inaction. 
How much better for them would it be, if they would 
gird themselves for the contest. They would usually 
find the monster to be one of their own creation, an imag- 
inary enemy besetting their path. Who is it that suc- 
ceeds in human plans and enterprises ? Certainly not 
he who, after one or two failures, gives up in despair, 
and broods with ceaseless mortification over his blasted 
hopes. It is he on the contrary who grapples with diffi- 
culties, till one by one he conquers them all. He makes 
the proper use of the past— he finds where he has erred* 
and corrects his mistakes ; where be was wrong, and 
pursues the right. If instead of this he should,' by mor- 
bid reflections upon his former failures, be forever mag- 
nifying the obstacles in his way, and mistaking molehills 
for mountains, he could never proceed a single step. 

Many of us have known or read of men of inventive 
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mechanical genius, for instance, who have proved them- 
selves signal examples of that perseverance which at 
last triumphs over difficulties, but who, if they had des- 
ponded when they were baffled in their first, perhaps 
their oft repeated efforts, would never have been known 
beyond their firesides. Some of these have denied 
themselves a great part of the sensual pleasures which 
so many persons would seem to think to be every thing 
worth living for, and have struggled through poverty 
and difficulties to ultimate success. Again, the prosper- 
ous husbandman is not he who is always watching the 
elements and always doubting when to sow his seed 
and to plant his fields, who fears that the soil is this 
day too wet and another too dry and another too cold, 
and thus lets the seed time pass by. But it is he who, 
when the season arrives, "in the morning sows his seed, 
and in the evening withholds not his hand, not knowing 
whether shall prosper this or that ;" one who does his 
duty betimes, and trusts in a good Providence for the 
fruits of his labors. 

Again we have known men in all the professions, fully 
competent to engage in them, who have had to wait 
year after year for the tardy confidence of those among 
whom they were placed, but who, forgetting the things 
behind, and cheered by hope, have outlived all discour- 
agement and won the prize of their calling. We have 
known similar examples of those who, in their youth 
have engaged in the ministry ; of some whose minds 
were richly stored with the learning requisite for their 
profession and whose hearts were fully in the work; 
but in consequence it might be of feeble health and want 
of skill in the management of their voice, and partly 
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it might be from mistaken notions in regard to the best 
manner of preaching, they failed of success in their first 
efforts. Disappointed they certainly were ; and if they 
had been governed by false pride, or been wanting in 
decision of character, their recollections of the past 
would have ended their attempts to approve themselves 
successful ministers of the gospel. But such was not 
their character ; they suspended but did not abandon 
their labors. They thought of the things behind only 
so far as wise men should; they took instruction from 
experience, corrected their defects, resumed their public 
labors, and were numbered among the most distinguished 
luminaries in the church. 

Such are some of the humble illustrations of the 
words of Paul in a part of my text ; of Paul who did 
not scruple to compare the heavenly race for an immortal 
crown, with competitions of human agility for wreaths 
of honor. I have drawn my illustrations from useful 
and creditable employments, showing that we should 
not look behind us except for gathering new strength 
for our career. It should be the same in religion. 
Why should it not ? Do we praise the man who in 
the business of life throws off the impediments which 
would retard his progress ; who keeps clear of the snares 
of indolence ,* who rises above those traitorous doubts 
which would make him lose the good that he might 
have won ; and who meditates on the past only for the 
instruction of experience, for correcting his chart in pur- 
suing anew and with more safety the voyage of life ? 
Should we do all this that our mortal labors among 
mortal men may be crowned with success ? We doubt- 
less should. Much more then should we do all this, 
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and all that wfi can do, to secure an immortal crown* 
We should forget the things that are behind in every 
sense in which they are impediments to progress, to 
growth in grace, a phrase by which Paul in another 
place describes christian improvement and advancement. 
Meditation is indeed our duty, frequent meditation. 
But it is not the business of life for man or christian. 
It is converse with the world that qualifies for solitude 
and contemplation, as exercise prepares for rest. He 
is a poor christian, who, by always mourning over his 
sins in supine indolence, or by seclusion and austerity, 
by mere passive virtues, by the absence of vices because 
he lives out of the world, disqualifies himself for any 
wholesome influence upon society. Paul was no such 
christian, nor did he offer Christianity in such a guise. 
There is no human virtue that he did not recommend ; 
while there was no human indulgence, merely as such, 
that he was not willing to sacrifice. Take his teaching 
altogether, and it is manifest that the virtues of the man 
and the christian were associated in his mind in sweet 
alliance. And yet it is in his writings especially that we 
find the flesh and the spirit so often used in opposition 
to each other, the flesh being spoken of as a hindrance 
to the spirit in its preparation for heaven and its progress 
heavenward. And herein he was not only right but 
consistent. In the contrast of the flesh and spirit it 
is the excess of animal passions that he would condemn, 
and their ascendancy. And this is what every good 
christian, not to say every wise man would guard against, 
as hindrances to virtue, and to the life of God in the soul. 
This conquest over the animal passions relieves the spir- 
it from its greatest burden, allows it freedom and activ- 
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ity of motion, and makes duty a pleasure. All I would 
say then is, that the spirit should have the mastery. 
This is all that reason or religion says. Paul says noth- 
ing more, and aims only, in his description of the war- 
fare of the flesh against the spirit, to preserve that bal- 
ance in man's mixed nature which wiH yield the most 
permanent enjoyment of sense and reason. 

Thus, my friends and brethren, I have spoken at some 
length of the hindrances to our progress in religion and 
virtue,according to my views of the meaning of St Paul, 
when he says that in pressing forward to the prize, he 
forgot those things that were behind. 

What is this prize ? The same Apostle in another 
place comparing the competitors in the Grecian race to 
the persevering Christian, says, "they do it to obtain a 
corruptible crown, but we an incorruptible." The crown 
is the consummation of perseverance and victory in the 
christian race or warfare, and the emblem of all the priv- 
ileges and blessings of that future kingdom, which 
consists of the spirits of the just made perfect. And 
think you that the spirits of the just, the saints, the faith- 
ful servants who are welcomed to the joy of their Lord, 
mean nothing, denote no distinction in heaven ? Witt 
the lips of tfie blasphemer, if ever, be taught all at once 
to utter the accents of prayer and praise ? Will the ear 
that was deaf to all the calls of Providence, and the 
words of truth proclaimed in God's word, all at once 
be enraptured with the Hallelujah's of the saints ? WiH 
the slothful Christian be all at once transformed and 
presented with the prize promised to the ardent and 
persevering disciple of the cross ? Will he wbosfc 
mind .has not been elevated by the spirituality of the 
17 
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gospel, whose heart has not been touched by its tender' 
appeals and expostulations, be all at once refined and 
purified? Reason teaches nothing like this. Even 
human laws, imperfect as they may be, are founded in 
no such confusion of right and wrong. The infinite 
mercy of God, of a just and righteous God, teaches 
nothing like this. But revelation does teach us that 
eternal life is the reward of those who by patient con- 
tinuance in well doing seek for glory, honor and immor- 
tality. Can there be any illusion here ? u Whence this 
hope,this strong desire, this longing after immortality?" 
Is it not "the divinity which stirs within us?" Surely il- 
lusion cannot have such inward demonstration of truth. 
That which we have not seen with our outward eyes, 
is not therefore the less real. Can we believe that 
reason and all that is spiritual in man, as distinct from 
his material frame, were given him merely to provide 
for the frail body for a day, and then to perish with it ? 
Why then were we made capable of looking beyond 
this scene of mortality and woe ; of being raised by 
faith above the grossness of sense and the limits of time ; 
of feeling the assurance of what is not an object of sight, 
reaching even to the certainty of conviction ? Could 
all this be the delusion of chance ? Could it be, (if 
we may even utter such an impious thought) that an all 
wise Creator would thus mock all that is most noble in 
man, all that assimilates man to himself, all that exists 
in man of the divine image ? 

I will not suppose that any of my hearers distrust 
the promptings of their own reason, and the feeling that 
there is within them an undying principle, an imperish- 
able soul} and above all, that any one doubts the express 
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Assurances of the gbspel, which hath brought life and im- 
mortality clearly to light. No — I call up these things 
because the spirit in man needs sometimes to be quick- 
ened. Let us not forget ourselves, our true selves, the 
undying man* that which makes our enduring self. 
Let us ever keep in view* with the eye of faith, the 
prize of the calling of God from above. Let us be kept 
back from pursuing it by no discouragements, by no 
trials, by no temptations, ever remembering the exam- 
ple of our Savior, "who, for the joy that was set before 
him, endured the cross, despising the shame, and is set 
down at the right hand of the throne of God." 



SERMON IX. 

BY REV. JOSEPH frlELD. 

or WESTON, MASS. 
CONTENTMENT. 



HEBREWS XIII. 5. 

BE CONTEXT WITH SUCH THINGS AS YE HAVE. 

This is a very important precept. We are here exhort- 
ed to practise the virtue of contentment. — Happy the 
man who conforms to the spirit of our text ; who rests 
satisfied with the allotments of Providence ; who is con- 
tent with such things as he has. 

I propose to offer a few remarks on this subject. I 
would suggest some motives to contentment. I would 
speak of the means of acquiring the disposition recom- 
mended in my text. 

But first let us understand what this disposition is — 
what the words of the text do actually imply : "Be con- 
tent with such things as ye have." — Does the apostle by 
this exhortation mean to say that a man, every man, 
should be willing to live and die precisely in the same cir- 
cumstances in which he is born ? Would the apostle 
damp the ardor of enterprize and quench the spirit of em- 
ulation ? No ; — -but he would check the propensity of 
the one to murmur and repine under failure and disap- 
pointment, and preserve the other from rushing to ex- 
18 
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ce js and degenerating into a spirit of criminal ambition. 
Fulfill, he would say, the destinies of your nature. Ad- 
vance, — Aspire. Let society rise out of a state of bar- 
barism to civilized and polished life. Let the human 
mind burst away from the thraldom of the nursery and 
the cradle, and go forth enlarging its capacities, multi- 
plying its acquisitions, partaking more and more of the 
divine nature from which it emanated. Let man tread 
the honorable path of wealth, distinction, fame. It is 
well to pursue these earthly blessings in moderation and 
by right means. Capacity and opportunities invite to 
this — Reason and nature prompt to it— God and reli- 
gion do not forbid it. 

But while man thus conforms to the great law of his 
being — in endeavoring to improve his condition, while 
he thus acts upon that principle of growth, of progress, 
which is within him a part of his nature, let not the in- 
dividual be dissatisfied with the results of his own per- 
sonal exertion. If he be not able, with all his efforts, 
to obtain the wealth of this man, or the wisdom of that 
man, or the honors of a third, let him not droop and re- 
pine. What though others have opportunities you do 
not enjoy, means and advantages you do not possess. 
What though you encounter difficulties which they es- 
cape, and meet with failure where they rejoice in suc- 
cess. Let it be so. Do not inordinately desire objects 
attainable by the few, but in the common course of things 
beyond your reach and the reach of the many. Rather 
use aright the means and capacities you do possess, and 
be content with such things as, after the best improve- 
ment of the advantages which God has given you, his. 
providence sees fit that you should have. This is the 
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sentiment of my text. This is the disposition or state 
of mind the apostle exhorts you to acquire. 

In the language of my text then and in the sense in 
which I have explained it, I would urge you, my friends, 
to be content with such things as you have. What has 
been beautifully and justly said by the poet of virtue in 
general, is equally true of this branch of virtue in par- 
ticular ; that it is its own reward. To him who would 
enjoy life, it is the one thing needful. Clothe me in 
scarlet and purple, give me the wisdom and glory of 
a Solomon, place me upon the throne of the Caesars ; — 
Am I happy ? Not if my mind be unduly anxious and 
solicitous ; not if the actual good 1 enjoy be unappre- 
ciated ; not if my feeling be struggling under the in- 
fluence of a repining, discontented spirit. To enjoy I 
must realize the good in possession ; — to be happy I 
must be duly sensible to the means of happiness within 
my reach. In other words, I must have a disposition to 
enjoy and be happy; objects and events will impart 
gratification only as I am disposed to receive gratifica- 
tion from them. Give me this disposition then, and 
come what may, prosperity or adversity, success or dis- 
appointment, my happiness is secure. Accommodating 
my mind to my condition, I am happy under every vi- 
cissitude, — ay, happier beneath the thatched roof, and 
in the humblest walks of life, than he who has conquered 
a world and yet weeps that there are not other worlds 
to conquer. 

fie content then with such things as you have in or- 
der to be happy. Acquire the disposition recommended 
by the text, that you may escape that irritability of tem- 
per and fretfulness of feeling which imbitter the pass- 
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ing moment, and be free from those innumerable anx- 
ieties which weigh upon the troubled spirit with a blight- 
ing power. 

But the virtue of contentment is to be considered not 
only in its negative character. We value a contented 
mind not only as it is free from trouble and inquietude, 
but for the positive good it enjoys. Yes ; the content- 
ed mind is not only free from irksome and anxious 
thoughts and sensations ; it has sources of living plea- 
sures. It finds high satisfactions in the contemplation of 
good. It feels the value of the actual blessings it possess- 
es, and is thus enabled to derive from them all the pos- 
itive pleasure and gratification they are fitted and de- 
signed to produce. 

Other motives, increasing in importance, may be no- 
ticed as inducements to cultivate this temper and dispo- 
sition. Independently of its immediate salutary influ- 
ence upon human happiness, we are urged to this frame 
of mind by religious and moral considerations. To be 
content with such things as we have, is a moral obliga- 
tion. To be satisfied with the allotments of Providence, 
under a belief that he who marks out our path, the God 
of the whole earth, cannot do wrong, is the very spirit 
and fruit of piety. 

Let us reflect also, that contentment is a christian vir- 
tue ; that it must form a constituent part of the chris- 
tian character ; that it is inculcated among the precepts 
of our religion, and is exemplified in the example of Je- 
sus. No one can be a Christian in the highest seqse of 
the term, who has not learned, in every condition, there- 
with to be content ; — who cannot say with his master 
in his hour of deep trial and agonized emotion — "Not 
my will, O Father, but thine be done." 
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1 have thus noticed some motives to contentment. 
I proceed to speak of its attainment ; to point out some 
of the best means of acquiring this virtue. 

How shall we ever possess such a state of mind ? it is 
asked. How shall we ever learn to be at all times con- 
tent with such things as we have ? Equanimity of tem- 
per is a natural gift. One man is born with a mild and 
placid disposition ;— another has been from his cradle 
sensitive and querulous. Who can change the elements 
of his nature ? As well may the Ethiopian change his 
skin and the leopard his spots. And yet, my friends, chris- 
tian contentment is a virtue imposed upon all ; and what 
is more, it may I believe be acquired by all. It is not 
a mere gift of nature — It is the effect of moral exertion. 
No man, let his natural disposition be what it may, can 
without the aid of moral and religious principle be con- 
tent in every situation. Every man under the influence 
of this principle may become so. 

Look at St Paul — he had attained this enviable state of 
mind. How ? by natural inheritance ? Was it with him 
an innate disposition ? Was this virtue born with him ? 
No one I presume believes that Saul of Tarsus, breath- 
ing out threatening and slaughter was possessed natu- 
rally of a spirit mild, placid, forbearing. No one famil- 
iar with the .writings of the great apostle of the gentiles, 
so full of glowing thought and zeal, will pretend that the 
character of his mind was cold and phlegmatic. No ;— 
St Paul had learned to be content. With him content- 
ment was not a natural, but an acquired disposition,— 
an acquired virtue. He had learned — they are his own 
words — he had learned in whatsoever state he was, 
therewith to be content Let no man with this exam- 
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pie before his eyes, say that contentment is a virtue not 
to be acquired. Let no man after this plead native inca- 
pacity. Let no man believe that he is constitutionally in- 
capable of acquiring this virtue. I have learned, said 
St Paul, in whatsoever state I am therewith to be con- 
tent. A hard and difficult lesson indeed, but one that 
should be learned by all who belong to the school of 
Christ; — one that must be learned by all, who would be 
virtuous and happy ; — one that may be learned by all, 
who go to its study, with sincere endeavors and a perse- 
vering spirit. 

I go on to point out some of the most efficient means 
of acquiring this disposition. 

1. Let him who would be content with such things as 
he has, reflect, that whatever be his present condition, 
it is equal and more than equal to his deserts. It should 
seem by the language, the feeling and the actions of 
many, that they have positive claims upon Heaven for 
all the good they desire and seek. Why has all this evil 
befallen me ? says one. Why is not life a continued and 
unbroken course of exquisite enjoyment ? asks another. 
Our reply to all this is, that the dispensations of Heaven 
to us are as favorable, whatever be our condition, as we 
have reason to expect ; better than we have a right to 
demand. The good we possess is not a debt due to us 
by our Creator. It is a gift, a free and unmerited gift 
imparted by a kind and bountiful benefactor. If he be- 
stows blessings upon us,it is well, and it becomes us to 
be grateful. If he withholds them, it is also well ; he 
has a right to withhold them. We may not murmur and 
repine. Life itself is a free gift ; — we have no claims to 
existence. Still less is it for us to dictate the mode or 
the condition of being in which we shall exist. 
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If then God has given us life ; — if he has blest us; — if he 
has caused springs of good to burst out on every side ; — 
if he has given us a physical organization of which every 
part is an inlet of pleasure and gratification ; — and to 
and above all this has added unfailing sources of happi- 
ness — our intellectual, social, moral, religious capaci- 
ties — it has been done not of obligation, but of free 
grace. He has done all this — not upon a principle of 
stern duty, of strict justice, but simply and only upon a 
principle of divine and inexhaustible benevolence. 

So much for pur natural claims upon divine goodness. 
What are our deserts ? If man in an imaginary state of 
moral perfection has no independent title to the good 
he enjoys, what shall we say, in his actual condition, of 
his deserts ? Will any one contend that he deserves 
more than he enjoys, that his happiness is less than his 
merits ? Upon the supposition that man, in a state of 
perfect righteousness, could claim all of present good 
as a right, — is man perfectly righteous ? Is this right 
ours ? Have we not forfeited it by our sins ? Is there 
a man, one man on the face of the earth, who would not 
be found wanting, were his virtues,, his moral traits of 
character to be weighed in the same balance with the 
blessings a kind Providence is daily and hourly bestow- 
ing upon him ? Be content then, my friends, with such 
things as ye have. There is not one which you can. 
claim as a right. I leave it to your own consciences 
whether they be not greater and better than your de- 
serts. 

It will have a tendency also to make us content 
with such things as we have, to reflect how many there 
are destitute of the good even which we possess. No 
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state is exempt from trial. Look into the palaces of the 
great. Sickness and sorrow are there, bereavement and 
mourning, the language of bitterness and complaint. 
Look into the hovels of the poor. Ah, my friends, it 
is here, amidst these scenes of utter squallidness and mis- 
ery, that a Jacob may feel how much deeper might be 
his woe ; and from amidst scenes like these, that the 
restless spirit of discontent returns to its own home 
rebuked and made better. Yes. Ye who say all these 
things are against me, reflect how many there are who 
are destitue of the good even which you possess. You 
are languishing, you say, on the bed of pain and disease, 
while others enjoy health, and are happy among the bus- 
tling throngs of active life. True. But why fix your 
eyes only upon the gay, the strong, and the prosperous ? 
Why compare yourselves only with those Who are ex- 
empt from the particular trials and sufferings which you 
endure ? Why not contemplate for one moment those 
afflicted as you are, but without your sources of consola- 
tion or means of comfort ? There are multitudes and 
multitudes compared with whom you, with all your suf- 
ferings, are blest and happy. We meet with disap- 
pointment and failure in our temporal pursuits ; but we 
have friends to aid and sustain us. We are calumnia- 
ted and abused ; conscious integrity enables us to bear 
it with fortitude. We are stretched on the bed of sick- 
ness ; but our pillow is a pillow of down, and they who 
minister to our wants are those whom we love best. 
We are bereaved of friends ; but where one is taken 
many are left. Look around you, my brethren, we do 
not say that these are not evils which yofc endure ; — 
but we do say that they are not to be compared in poig- 
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nancy with those which many endure. We do say that 
thousands are doomed to taste of all the bitterness of 
the cup without its palliatives and sweets. Thousands 
there are who have none to raise them from the earth, 
when calamity has cast them there. Thousands there 
are who have no arm of friendship to minister to them 
in their hour of disease ; with whom pain and sickness 
are endured amidst every other deprivation, the earth 
perhaps their only bed, and it may be the heavens their 
/only covering. Thousands there are who stand solitar 
ry and alone in the house of death, and whose tears, as 
they fall upqn the tomb of one whom they love, are shed 
over the resting place of their last and only friend. 

Think of this, ye who murmur because one out of mar 
ny blessings is removed, and thank God that to you 
there is mercy in the midst of judgment. Compare 
your condition with that of thousands and thousand? 
who possess not the good you enjoy. Reflect upon the 
multitudes who are homeless, houseless, friendless, im- 
ploring the crumbs that fall from your table, not know- 
ing where to lay their heads. Think of these I say ; 
compare with the utter destitution of these the means 
of good you still possess, and rejoice in your condition. 
Be content with such things as ye have- 
There is another train of thought which I would sug- 
gest to those who would acquire the disposition and 
practise the virtue recommended in my text. To aH 
such 1 would say : Form just views of the great end of 
your being ; live w 7 ith an habitual reference to that end, 
and estimate objects and events, all that in the provi- 
dence of God befalls you, by its tendency and influence 
£n promoting k. Do this, and you will soon acquire 
19 
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that spirit of contentment, without Which all the ^os-^ 
sessions of the world, all its glory/ all its honors, wirf 
be of no avail to you. 

Our present existence is the infancy of our being, to 
be succeeded by a sphere of higher and wider exertion/ 
Here we are chidreri, whose minds, whose habits of 
thought and action are formed for manhood, for an ad-* 
vanced state of existence beyond the grave. Of course 
the present state is merely preparatory to anbther. In 
what does our preparation consist ? It consists in the' 
greatest possible improvement of thos^ powers and fac- 
ulties, especially those of our motel constitution, Whidi 
survive the dissolution of the body. We may be riclr 
in this world ; we may be honored ; but wealth and 
honor are not the end of existence. The end of our 
present existence is that degree of advancement toward 
the perfection of our nature, which the best use of our 
means, within the short and prescribed bound of the pres* 
fe'nt terin of being, permits. 

Now it is obvidus that the more we realize these 
views of life and the more we place this purpose of life! 
before u£, as an end to which all things and events are 
but means,— the more shdll we be able to rest satisfied 
with the allotments of Providence ; for whatever these 
allotments may be, they may, by a right improvement 
off them, be made to fulfill this end. Come sickness,- 
come health, come prosperity, come adversity, come tri- 
al under one form, of under another form, or under every 
form in which it can come— it mdy be made to fulfill its 
end. It is in its design disciplinary, sent to purify as by 
fire the spiritual part of our nature, to advance us to-» 
tvards perfection, to train the soul for heaven ; and the? 
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tiiari who has formed just views of the present stated 
ivho realizes the end of existence, and who habitually 
lives with a view to that end, will find in the adaptation 
of all circumstances to events, to its completion, a reason 
to remain satisfied with his condition, whatever that 
Condition taay be, — a motive, to be content with such 
things as he has, whether they be few or many, whether 
they be for the present joyous or grievous. 

I will only add that pifety, I mean Christian piety, is a 
powerful and efficacious means of contentment. He who 
Sees God in all things and all things in God* and who 
possesses those views of the divine character and gov- 
ernment which Christianity unfolds, that man will learn, 
like the great teacher of the gentilfcls, in every condi^ 
tion therewith to be content. Yes, my friends, therd 
kre healing influences in the great truths and principles 
of Christianity, and there is a soothing power in the 
Words of the Savior. Peace, be still, said our divind 
Master to the stormy sea, as its angry billows foamed 
around him, and its waves were hushed to silence. That 
Voice can still the tempest of the soul. It comes to us iri 
Our hour of deep tribulation and anguish. It comes to us 
at moments of powerful feeling and excitement. It is 
heard when the elements of our moral nature are iri 
strong and unequal contest with the fierce desires that 
rage within the human breast, and the language of 
tnurmuridg and complaint is just ready to burst out 
upon the lips. Yes ; when all is tumult and uproai* 
within, [the voice of Jesus is still heard — Peace, be 
Will; — and the troubled deep of human passion feels its 
divine and soothing power, the restless spirit of discon- 
tent ceases to toss and agitate, and the stormy elements 
of our nature sink into deep and unbroken repose. 
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1 TIMOTHY II. 1. 

I EXHORT THEREFORE THAT, FIRST OF ALL, SUPPLICATIONS, PRATERS, 
INTERCESSIONS, AND GIVING OF THANKS, BE MADE FOR ALL MEN. 

There seems little reason, my brethren, why it should 
be accounted the problem that some have esteemed it, to 
reconcile the efficacy of prayer, with the immutability 
of the divine Being. For in what is God's immutabil- 
ity rightly held to consist ? By no means in a perpet- 
ual adherence to the same course of action, whether the 
circumstances to which his course of action relates are the 
same or different ; but in an invariable regard to certain 
fixed principles .of action. An immutable faithfulness 
to these principles, not only permits, but requires, a dif- 
ferent course of action, under different circumstances, 
God is unchangeably just, not because his dealings with 
all men, or with the same man at different times, are the 
same, but because his dealings with them differ, so a? 
10 maintain a strict correspondence with their different 
circumstances or conduct ; and as it is equitable for him 
to adjust his dispensations to character and circumstan- 
ces, so it is equitable for him to bestow his gifts upon 
20 
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Conditions. Of these conditions labor is one, and prayer 
is one. That the former, — that labor, — is a means, in 
other words, a condition, of obtaining what we desire* we 
know from observation and experience ; that the lat- 
ter* — that prayer, — is also such a condition or means, we 
are assured by scripture ; and the one fact, no more than 
the other, is opposed to the immutability of the divine 
nature. Does any man say, " how idle to pray for the 
happy issue of an enterprise, as if God were to be 
moved by yoiiif entreaties ! tie has doubtless deter- 5 
mined whether you shall succeed or fail, and as he has 
determined, so it will inevitably be." I answer with 
equal strength of argument, how idle too to labor, as if 
any straining of your puriy nluscies could change the 
purposes of Almighty God. It is right, and he has deter- 
mined, either that your fields shall lie this year under the 
curse of barrenness, or that they shall yield a bountiful 
increase ; and as he has determined, so it will infallibly 
be ; why undertake then the unprofitable labor of tillage ? 
If experience had not instructed us better, I affirm with- 
out fear of contradiction, that this latter inference might 
be drawn, with the same confidence, on precisely the same 
grounds as the former, from the doctrine of the divine 
unchangeableness. In the latter instance, however, am- 
ple experience shows us* that the argument is fallacious ; 
and if it cannot be maintained in the one case, no more 
tan it in the other. No man will be reasoned out of 
planting his fields by any speculations on the unchange- 
ableness of God, for he knows, — he has foudd,-^-that this 
Act of his is one of the conditions on which he may hope 
for the. divine blessing. No more incredible is it, in 
the slightest degree, that prayer should be another of 
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those conditions which the divine providence will re- 
gard. 

Nor is a blessing in answer to prayer, provided it is 
not an apparent palpable deviation from the order of na- 
ture, by any means to be reckoned a miraculous inter- 
position of Providence, and therefore considered improb- 
able, more than a blessing in answer to labor. There 
seems to be an impression on some men's minds, that 
for God to give us what we pray for is something extra- 
ordinary and mysterious, while that he should give us 
what we have labored for, is no more than we might 
expect. But wherefore this ? The one gift is no 
greater task to the divine power than the other ; the 
one method of bounty is no more level to our compre- 
hension than the other. The link that binds cause and 
effect together is absolutely invisible to human eyes. 
The profoundest philosophy may safely be defied to 
point out the remotest connexion between the planting 
of a seed in the earth, for instance, and the growth of 
the stem that rises over it. We know no more of this, 
than that it is one of the operations of the providence of 
God in its constant universal agency. Separate from 
his appointment, neither our prayers nor our labors have 
the slightest conceivable efficacy, and in the nature of 
things there is no assignable reason why his providence 
should not prosper the one as much as the other. The 
cause why many are so incredulous about the success 
of prayer, while they are so confident as to the advan- 
tages of labor* is this, that they attach exclusive impor- 
tance to the testimony of experience and observation, 
which it must be owned give a more uniform testimony 
to the latter. The good reasons why this should be the 
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case, may be touched on hereafter. In the mean time 
let it be remembered, that if, in the two cases stated, 
the abstract reasoning would be equally powerful, and 
in one of them is incontrovertibly refuted by experi- 
ence, it would be unreasonable to give it any weight in 
the other ; and again, that an answer to prayer is not 
to be considered improbable, on the ground that it would 
of necessity be miraculous. That only is a miracle, h) 
which there appears a departure from the established 
methods of divine operation. The toil of our. hands 
and the offering of our lips avail us, if at all, in ways 
which are equally unaccountable to us ; and provided the 
order of nature, or, in other words, the accustomed course 
of the divine agency, is not openly encroached upon, in 
conferring that, at which prayers or efforts aim, the suc- 
cess of the one is no more incredible, is no more antece- 
dently improbable, than that of the other. 

The observations, which have hitherto been made, 
have related .to the efficacy of prayer in general. But 
allowing them to be satisfactory as far as relates to 
prayer when offered for ourselves, 1 shall still be told 
that the chief difficulty belonging to the subject, and pre* 
sented by the text, has not yet been met* I exhort, 
says the Apostle, that intercessions be made for all men. 
Granting that to pray is to fulfill a specified condition, 
on which he who needs a blessing from above may 
hope to receive it, and therefore that it is reasonable to 
pray for one's self, whence, it will still be asked, does 
the reasonableness of praying in others' behalf, appear ? 
Is it credible, that the prayers of one person can have 
any effect, in disposing the divine Being to favor anoth- 
er person ? 
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When we consider, my hearers, our unavoidable ig- 
norance of the principles of God's government, except 
so far as they are made known to us in his providence 
and in his word, we shall feci diffident of all our rea- 
sonings concerning them, which do not derive confir- 
mation from these sources of knowledge. It not unfre- 
quently happens, that views respecting them, which we 
should hold with confidence if we were left without a 
guide or check, to theorize on the subject, are refuted 
by some close analogy of what wc actually witness in 
the operations of God's providence, with that which we 
are disposed to doubt. We must needs own that our 
argument is unsound, because in some parallel case, to 
which it applies with precisely equal force, experience 
contradicts it. This is remarkably the fact in the pres- 
ent instance. The argument which we are now consid- 
ering, let it be observed, is not aimed against the efficacy 
of prayer in general, but against the efficacy of prayer of- 
fered by one in behalf of another. It takes the ground, 
that it is unreasonable to suppose that God will be dis- 
posed to favor one person, in consideration of a prayer 
which another person offers. Now it is plain, that 
whatever force this argument has, applies to other 
methods of promoting the good of other men, as much 
as to intercessions for them. From the premises which 
it assumes, it would be as reasonable to infer that 
God will not be influenced to do good to others by our 
exertions of any kind for their benefit, as that he will 
not be influenced to do them good by our prayers for 
them. The question whether such reasoning is defensi- 
ble, is capable of being brought to the test of experi- 
ence. What then does experience testify on the subject? 
21 
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Look around us for a moment, and we shall be 
at no loss for the answer. Is it, or is it not true, 
that children are benefited in their temporal and their re- 
ligious concerns, by the provident care and the Christian 
instruction of their parents ? Is it, or is it not true, that 
friends are profited by the counsel, aid, and society of 
friends ? Does it, or does it not appear, that the inter- 
ests of whole nations, whole generations, are advanced 
by the labors of a single wise and virtuous man ? Is it 
to be denied that all men are bound together in such ties, 
that there is no one whose good some other one is not 
able to promote ? Has not every man an inexhaustible 
motive to benevolent exertion, in the knowledge that 
the happ ness of fellow men is in no unimportant respects 
submitted to his determination ? If such be the econ- 
omy of human condition, — and that it is, 1 do not appre- 
hend will be denied, — then I go on to say, that the only 
philosophical as well as the only Christian account to 
be given of the matter is, that in consequence of the 
benevolent labors of one man, the divine providence 
favors another; for it is only in consequence of the con- 
stant exertion of that providence, that any effect, as, 
we term it, follows its cause. If this be so, the argu- 
ment which we are considering cannot be sustained. 
For it is just as credible or incredible, (whichever it 
may be thought.) that fortune, or providence,, or God, 
(for there is but one ultimate disposer of events, whether 
properly or improperly named,) it is just as credible or 
incredible that God should favor us in consequence of 
the labor of another's mind or hands, as thai he should 
favor us in consequence of another's prayers. That he 
does the former, is made known to us on the indispu- 
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table testimony of experience. We are precluded there- 
fore from denying the latter on the ground of any ab- 
stract reasonings. 

By those who should maintain the view we have 
been controverting, — very falsely called a philosophical 
view, since it does no less than exclude all the philoso- 
phy of the subject,— by those who should maintain it, 
I say, the use of intercessory prayer, if they allowed it 
any use, would be represented to consist in cherishing 
in ourselves kind feelings towards others, and enforcing 
on our own minds the obligation of laboring for their 
benefit. What an unsatisfactory and perplexing account 
of a most interesting service, this is, who does not see ? 
— to pray to God that he would bless our fellow men, 
not because we have any hope that he will do as we de- 
sire, any more than if we forbore to ask it, but because 
we expect, by this pretence of address to him, that we 
shall be more excited to do them good ourselves. 
If then there were a friend whom we never expected 
again to see, nor to have opportunity of benefiting by 
any personal kindness, we must in consistency cease to 
pray for him. It would be preposterous to indulge our- 
selves in the gratification of remembering him in our se- 
cret devotions, and thinking that thus our friendship was 
still essentially availing him, for in relation to that person, 
prayer would be divested of its uses. To reason how- 
ever no longer on this theory of intercessory prayer, the 
language of Scripture is absolutely irreconcileable with 
it. We are taught to ask for others, blessings, which on 
this scheme, it would be vain to pray for ; — in vain, 
because we can do nothing towards procuring them, un- 
less by a direct effect of our prayers, and therefore can- 
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not hav$ in k^w any tendency of our prayers Jo dispose 
and stimulate our own minds to corresponding exer- 
tions. Christians are called on to pray for the forgive- 
ness of each others' sins. They can do pothing else to- 
wards causing sins to be forgiven; and their prayer would 
be unprofitable and profane, if they might not hope it 
could be directly answered according to its literal im- 
port. Our Lord prayed for Peter that his faith might 
not fail ; but have we room to suppose that it was with 
any other view, than that the prayer might be directly 
and literally answered, and divine grace granted to sus- 
tain him ? Paul wrote to the Ephesians, " pray always, 
and watch thereto with all perseverance and supplica- 
tions for all saints, and for me that utterance may be 
given unto me, that I may open my mouth boldly, to 
make known the mystery of the Gospel, as I ought to 
speak." Did he mean to say, pray for me, for the use 
of this will be to make your interest in me greater ? 
Did he suppose, that they could do any thing, and there- 
fore should excite themselves to do any thing, towards 
giving him the utterance he desired, except by a direct 
efficacy of their prayers to God ? Again, he wrote to 
the Romans, " I beseech you that ye strive together 
with me in your prayers to God for me, that I may be 
delivered from them that do not believe in Judea." 
Did he ask this, attributing no other efficacy to their 
prayers, than a tendency to make them more vigilant 
for his protection against enemies, as far out of their 
reach as Judea was distant from Rome ? 

In truth, my hearers, the argument which we have 
been considering would remove from view a peculiarity 
of the divine government, which yields to no other,; 
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with whic}i we are acquainted) in grandeur and interest. 
As far as experience of life or holy scripture aids our 
knowledge of the administration of the world, it seems 
that one rule of that administration is, that goodness 
shall be the condition and channel of happiness, not only 
to those who cultivate it, but in some degree to others. 
God distinguishes a good being, by constituting him a 
benefactor of other beings; thus adding to his enjoyment, 
giving him at the same time the appropriate and most 
welcome recompense of his past exertions, and encour- 
aging him to further exertions, by empowering and com- 
missioning him to be useful. The fact that our inesti- 
mable Christian blessings are conveyed to us through the 
mediation of our blessed Lord, the gift of his toils, and 
sacrifices and intercessions, what is this but the leading 
instance known to us of that established purpose of God, 
on which, in another manifestation, we have now been 
remarking ? It is a thought of profound interest, that 
this chain of sympathy and beneficence may even bind 
together different orders in the intelligent creation. 
That it does connect man with man, that the interests 
of some are connected with one kind of conduct in oth- 
ers, in other words that the dispensations of Providence 
are apportioned to one man partly in consequence of 
what another does, is undeniable ; because there is 
nothing which experience makes surer. It is not in- 
credible then, nor so much as unlikely, leaving out of 
view the testimony of Scripture, that the interests of 
some should be connected with a different kind of con- 
duct in others, or what is the same thing, that the dis- 
pensations of Providence should be apportioned to one 
man, not chiefly indeed, but partly, in consequence of 
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what another asks. And supposing this to be a rule of 
the divine administration, which, even were Scripture si- 
lent on the subject, no one could deny with any force 
of argument, when analogy so favors it, its excellent use 
is plain. Besides the other encouragements of prayer, 
it encourages a good man to the offices of devotion for 
the same reason that he is encouraged to what seem the 
more direct offices of benevolence; because he hopes 
therein for the great satisfaction and great advantage 
of benefiting his fellow men. It teaches the emotions 
of love to God and love to man to mingle in his heart, 
in a union which gives a peculiar power and tenderness 
to both. To think that we may benefit others by our 
prayers, what thought is there better suited to make us 
love to pray ? 

I will only add here, for the greater caution's sake, 
what, however, will be understood to have been implied 
all along, that though the intercessions of other men 
may greatly avail us, we can by no means be safe in 
placing our dependence upon them. The most that the 
prayers of others, — and the most, I will add, that the la- 
bor of others, for the parallel holds throughout, — the 
most that either can do for us, is to put us in possession 
of privileges, which privileges it is then for ourselves to 
decide whether we will profit by, or misuse; and accor- 
ding to this our decision, will be the character of what 
chiefly concerns us, our future lot. Each man must 
still be the arbiter of his own final destiny. Experience 
shows, that, under the divine providence, the labors of 
others may be to us the procuring cause of important 
temporal and religious blessings. Scripture assures us 
of what is equally credible, that others' prayers have a 
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like virtue. The blessings may in either case be of ex- 
ceeding value, but after all, they can profit us nothing 
against our own will. Even the gospel of Jesus, the 
richest blessing that ever God conveyed to us through 
the richest benevolence, next to his own, — even this is a 
privilege whose fruits it remains with us to secure or 
forfeit. And if even in this instance, foreign aid may 
not eventually profit us without our own concurrence, 
then certainly in none. 

We do well to pray then, for ourselves and others, 
because prayer for ourselves and for them is an appoint- 
ed condition, or to substitute for this another phrase, 
precisely equivalent, an appointed means, of obtaining 
what, for ourselves or for them, we desire. So it is an 
impulse of nature to regard it, and so it is described in 
Scripture. There is nothing in the reason of things, to 
make us doubt that prayer possesses this efficacy, any 
more than labor, which wc know from experience to 
possess it. The only circumstance which makes us hes- 
itate in ascribing a similar power to prayer is, that to 
this, experience does not bear the same decided testimo- 
ny. For the wisest reasons it does not. It is greatly 
important, constituted as men and society are, that in- 
dustry should be maintained. But if experience showed 
that prayer was an equally infallible method of obtaining 
a good desired, industry would be forthwith at a stand. 
On the other hand, if direct and apparent favorable an- 
swers to prayer were seen, not in the customary* suc- 
cession of events, but in extraordinary single instances 
of deviation from the course of nature, the common 
guides and encouragements of human effort would be 
removed; calculation would be confounded, and tranquil- 
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lify banished, and human life would become a confused 
texture of regular causes and consequences, with mirac- 
ulous interruptions. We can conceive of no way of a- 
voiding these inconveniences, except that,which, as far as 
we may judge, divine wisdom has actually chosen. 
Blessings are conveyed in answer to prayer in ways, 
which for aught we can affirm to the contrary, involve 
no disturbance of the common course of events ; that 
is, God so disposes events to answer our prayers, that 
no extraordinary divine agency is subjected to our obser- 
vation. The sick man who prays for restoration, is 
healed, not by a prophet's word, but by a physician's 
skill. The drowning man, who intreats for rescue, is 
not clasped by a hovering angel, but takes hold on a 
floating block. And then the apparent cause has all the 
credit, and men who would signalize their sagacity re- 
mark, how vain a thing prayer is, in comparison with 
self-collectedness and skill. It does not appear how 
this cavil should be guarded against, except by a system 
of things which would be subjected to the evils already 
adverted to. But if we are disposed to insist, my friends, 
on that testimony of experience to the efficacy of prayer, 
which we see the common good requires should, fot the 
most part, be in each particular case very ambiguously 
given, let us at least take a broader view of the evidence. 
Let us not demand to be shown, that in this or that in- 
stance, prayer and prayer only, directly and expressly 
availed, — a demand with which we have seen that com- 
pliance w 7 ould be fruitful of evils ; — but let us look at 
those, who we believe have long and habitually been 
men of prayer, and ask ourselves, whether, taken col- 
lectively, a far more than common share of happiness 
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does not belong to them. This is the proper way to 
state and try the question. If prayer and prosperity, 
including that great element of prosperity, the disposi- 
tion to estimate apparent good, and be content with 
what is not so, if these are with remarkable frequency 
found together, it is reasonable to infer that a devout 
spirit has some connexion with a prosperous lot. If 
the men who pray are in fact found to be, to a great ex- 
tent, the men who truly and highly enjoy, — then, what- 
ever we may think of the infrequency of special palpable 
answers to prayer, there is no hazard in saying, that 
$l the effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man avail - 
eth much." 

We should pray, 1 will add, because prayer is one of 
the most efficient instruments of growth in grace. To 
make ourselves better by a reflected influence of the " 
service on the mind which offers it, is not indeed the 
specific object of prayer, but it is its excellent, incident- 
al effect. He who often prays will take care always to 
be in a* fit frame of mind for prayer, and he who is al- 
ways in that frame is a very advanced Christian. To 
engage in the service in a proper manner, is to open the 
mind to most affecting impressions, of the presence, au- 
thority and perfections of God; and these impressions, in 
proportion to the strength and frequency with which 
they are made, have an infallible efficacy to sanctify the 
soul. The different parts of prayer are so many power- 
ful instruments for maturing the Christian, graces which 
they severally call forth. How can we in spirit and in 
truth adore the infinite excellences of Almighty God, 
without carrying away from the scene of our devotions, 3 
deeper feeling of reverence '? How can we, with the 
22 
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right emotions, bless him for his mercies, and the glow 
of gratitude subside in our hearts the moment our prayer 
is ended ? Can we give up the disposal of our lot to 
him in the true temper of Christian trust, and the world 
the next moment fill our hearts with disquietude, and 
load our tongues with complaint ? Who will confess 
his sins, with a genuine self-abasing penitence, and turn 
away to repeat them ; ask earnestly for grace to per- 
form a duty, and pass by on the other side, as he goes 
from the closet of prayer ; implore heartily a blessing 
on his friends or enemies with one breath, and in the 
next distress the one or traduce the other ? It cannot 
be. Real prayer calls into action the most excellent 
feelings of our nature, and it is not a characteristic of 
these to die away as soon as they have been excited. 
Real prayer is close communion with God, and if the 
prophet's face, of old, shone with an intolerable bright- ' 
ness, when he came down from the mount, where the 
Lord arrayed himself in material splendor, the Chris- 
tian's heart, when he conies from audience before the 
throne of grace, is invested with a more radiant glory, 
before which every unnerved power of temptation re- 
treats or is consumed. 

We should pray, 1 ought further to urge, because 
prayer is one of the noblest employments, and affords 
some of the sublimest satisfactions, of that nature which 
is placed but a little lower than the rant of angels. 
But on so fruitful a subject, as the pleasures of devotion, 
I have left myself no time to enter. Let me only say, 
that prayer is the attention of the mind to the infinitely 
most magnificent object of contemplation ; and if we 
derive pleasure from the varied beauties of nature and 
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discoveries of truth, how much more must needs be 
afforded by contemplation of the glorious archetype, 
of which these are but faint and imperfect transcripts. 
Prayer is the direction of the affections to their infinitely 
worthiest object; 3tnd if we scarcely know a higher hap- 
piness, than is derived from loving and serving those 
who partially deserve it, who partially meet the claims 
of our judgments and our hearts, what enjoyment may 
we not promise ourselves, from teaching them to ascend 
to Him,whose perfections alone are a subject of thorough 
approbation, boundless wonder, inexhaustible delight. 
Devotion is the spirit, and in no small part, we are led 
to believe, the occupation of heaven. If we do not 
form a relish for it here, we may not hope, for we are 
not able to enjoy it there. But with minds deeply im- 
bued with the spirit of devotion, the spirit of immortals, 
we anticipate their happiness while we are not yet admit- 
ted to their society. We have a foretaste below of the 
bliss for whose consummation we look above, the bliss 
of those who stand before the throne of God, and serve 
him day and night in his temple. 
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IT HE COINCIDENCE t)F CHRIS TUNITT WITH THE 
HIGHER NATURE OF MAN. 



JOHN XVI. 30. 

BY THIS WE BELIEVE, THAT THOU CAME8T FORTH FROM GOD. 

In Dr Paley's celebrated statement of the argument 
for the existence of God, he adopts a mode of reasoning 
which may be applied, with equal clearness and force, 
to the evidences of Christianity. Suppose, says he, that 
in crossing a heath, I pitched my foot against a stone, 
and were asked how it came there, I might answer, 
without exposing myself to the charge of absurdity, that 
it had been lying there forever ; but if, on the other 
hand, I had found a watch, and the same question were 
asked, I should be obliged to answer that it was the 
work of an intelligent and skilful artificer. The argu- 
ment, you perceive, rests upon the fact, that correspond- 
ing products are to be referred to similar causes. The 
stone alluded to by Dr Paley, possessed none of the 
properties, to which we are accustomed in works of 
art. There was no curious organization, no compli- 
cated machinery, no adaptation of means to ends, no fin- 
ished and delicate workmanship, and hence there was 
no reason for ascribing its production to the skill of an 
23 
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artizan. It bore no resemblance to the products of hid 
ingenuity. It possessed nothing in common with them, 
which would authorize the supposition that it was the 
work of the same hand. The Watch, on the contrary, 
exhibited all the qualities which we are used to observ- 
ing in the products of intelligence and skill. It was 
clearly made for some purpose, it bore the marks of ev- 
ident design, and all its curious arrangements plainly 
fitted it for the production of the intended effect. It 
accordingly resembled, in its essential properties, those 
works which are admitted to be the fruits of ingenuity 
&nd art, and it would therefore, be a fair procedure to re- 
fer the watch itself to a similar cause. No one, who 
has ever read Dr Paley, can have failed to be struck 
with the simplicity and force of this argument, in its 
application to the great topics of Natural Theology, but 
1 wish at this time, to direct yotir attention particularly 
to the principle, which is at the bottom of it. The prin- 
ciple is, that when we admit a given product to be the 
Work of a certain author, a second product similar to the 
first tnust be admitted to be the work of the same author. 
In the schools of art, for instance, the productions of Mi- 
chael Angelo are acknowledged to possess a distinctive 
character, which it would be difficult for a connoisseur 
to mistake. Now if a painting were to be discovered, 
among the remains of the old masters, bearing all the 
characteristics of his style, with such power and origi- 
nality as to preclude the idea of a modern imitation, 
it would be an irresistible conclusion to infer that he 
was the author. It would be impossible to suppose, 
that two different works, which bore the same impress 
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of peculiar and inimitable genius, could have proceeded 
from dissimilar sources. 

Now 1 propose to apply this principle to the evidences 
of Christianity. If we can compare Christianity with 
some other product, which is admitted to be from God, 
and find that it possesses the same characteristics, we 
shall have a strong proof, that Christianity itself is also 
from God. The principal difficulty in such a discussion 
is, to discover the term of comparison and to point out 
its coincident e with Christianity. If we had the work of 
an artist — to revert to my former illustration — it is easy 
to take that as the standard of comparison, which should 
be applied to other works under examination. But 
what, it may be asked, what work do we possess, ad- 
mitted to be from God, which is of such a nature that 
it can be used as a standard in judging of Christianity ? 
Where shall we find the term of comparison, by proving 
Christianity equal to which, we shall prove Christianity 
to be from God ? I answer, it is to be found in the 
higher nature of man. If we can lay our finger upon 
any thing, in this broad universe, and say that it is from 
God, it is his spirit within the human soul — the fruits 
of which are those elements in our constitution, by 
which, according to the Apostle's expression, man may 
become a partaker of the Divine Nature. If there is 
any created thing, which displays the seal of Divinity, 
and bears the impress upon its face that it comes from 
God, it is the higher nature of man — the faculties of 
Reason and Conscience, — the power of conceiving and 
aspiring after Divine Perfection. This truth has been 
recognized among all nations, and in every age. The 
universal testimony of human nature, has borne witness 
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that there is a spirit in man, and that the inspiration of 
the Almighty hath given him understanding. It is ex- 
pressed in different languages, that the voice of con- 
science is the voice of God, and that all truth, clearly 
perceived by the reason of man, is from the Supreme 
and Eternal Source of truth. We are authorized, then, 
in assuming, that the higher nature of man is from God, 
in the sense not merely that it is created by him, for in 
that sense the brute and the vegetable, the unfeeling 
marble and the lifeless clod are from him ; but that it 
possesses in some degree the qualities, which we at- 
tribute to God, just as the stream partakes of the 
fountain from which it flows. 

If then the dictates of Christianity and the dictates 
of our higher nature are identical, admitting that out 
higher nature is from God, we have a powerful argu- 
ment that Christianity is from God also. This argu- 
ment I shall endeavor to set forth and sustain in the 
present Discourse. 

My proposition is, that Christianity coincides in its- 
dictates with the higher nature of man. 

My first point will be to show what I understand 
by Christianity, and then, to illustrate its c oincidence 
with our higher nature. 

I. When it is said that Christianity coincides with 
the higher nature of man, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance to the success of the argument that we obtain a 
correct and clear idea of what Christianity really is. 
This is by no means so easy as many suppose. Among 
the prevailing errors of the community, which togeth- 
er with much truth, we have inherited from former ages, 
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few are more deeply rooted than those which concern 
the nature and character of Christianity, Were it al- 
ways viewed in its true light, as it existed in the mind 
of its Author, and was exhibited in his teachings and 
his life, I do not say that it would never have an ene- 
emy, but I am certain, that to every man whose soul re- 
tained the image of God, it would appear as his bright- 
est and most glorious manifestation on earth. Christi- 
anity has been grievously misrepresented and misunder- 
stood. The light shineth in darkness, and the darkness 
comprehendeth it not. 

1. By Christianity is not to be understood, the whole 
of the contents of the Bible. This is a very common 
idea, but very incorrect. When Christianity is spoken 
of, the attention is often directed to the entire mass of 
matter, contained in the Bible, as if it were identical 
with Christianity itself. The effect of this is great 
confusion and embarrassment of thought. For want of 
a proper discrimination on this point, the whole subject 
becomes complicated, and often eludes every attempt 
to present it in a clear and intelligible light. 

We speak, for instance, of the reasonableness of Chris- 
tianity. But the mind of the hearer, instead of turning 
to the pure doctrine of Christ, is often directed to some 
fact or narrative in the history of the Old Testament 
which appears to him unreasonable, and because we are 
speaking of one thing, and he is thinking of another, 
the force of the argument is lost, and no convic tion is 
produced. 

We speak of the beautiful and heavenly character of 
Christianity. But instead of leading attention to the 
system of religion and morality which our Savior 
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taught, some transaction belonging to the childhood of 
civilization, but recorded in the Bible, is suggested to 
the mind, and secretly presented in opposition to the 
argument. 

We speak of the divine origin of Christianity. But 
the want of discrimination, to which I allude, leads 
men to exhibit passages of Scripture, which had ref- 
erence to the early fortunes of the Jewish people, 
and only a remote connexion with Christianity, and ask, 
if we can suppose that such passages, or such scenes as 
they describe, are to be attributed to a divine origin ? 

The error, in every case of this kind, arises from the 
primary mistake of confounding Christianity with the 
whole of the contents of the Bible. The truth on this 
subject is, that the Bible contains a complete record of 
Christianity, but it also contains much additional mat- 
ter. It is not entirely taken up with Christianity, nor 
with religion. It presents a history of the inspired 
men, to whom early revelations of God were made, but 
it is not, itself, the revelation, nor the immediate result 
of that revelation. It contains sufficient to satisfy us, 
that God has made a revelation of his will to his chil- 
dren — that holy men of old spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost ; — and in many instances, it records 
the words which were thus spoken, but at the same 
time, it is not filled with them, but gives an account of 
many subjects of a different character. The Bible is not 
one book, but a collection of books, composed in various 
languages, at different times, by numerous authors, and 
hence there is no book in the world, the contents of 
which present a greater diversity of matter. It contains 
the primal traditions of the human race which were em- 
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bodied by the great Law-giver of the Jews, in the Ian» 
guage of poetry and song, and transmitted to the mjost 
distant generations of the chosen people } the history of 
a nation, whose character was peculiar and whose for- 
tunes were wonderful, from whom succeeding ages have 
inherited some of their most valuable treasures of civili- 
zation, learning and religion ; the remains of philosophy 
and literature, to which the first efforts of the human 
mind gave birth, and which have served as the founda- 
tion of a future and better progress ; — all these are con- 
tained in the Bible — all these are important, interesting, 
and of great price, but they are not Christianity, and 
they should no more be confounded with it, than the 
light, golden clouds which precede the rising of the 
sun, with the sun itself. 

2. By Christianity, I observe, again, is not to be Un* 
derstood all the reasonings and illustrations which the 
sstcred writers employ with regard to it. These are, 
indeed, intimately connected with Christianity, but they 
are not to be mistaken for the spirit and essence of 
Christianity itself. In reading the Scriptures, we should 
always distinguish between the great truths which the 
writers intend to convey, and the peculiar forms under 
which those truths are expressed. In judging of Christi- 
anity, we should separate between the essential prin- 
ciples, which its original teachers set forth as the sub- 
stance of the gospel, and the collateral ideas and allusions 
by which these principles are enforced. The sacred 
writers, for the most part, received the message which 
they delivered from Christ himself. They heard the doc- 
trines of truth and righteousness from his lips, and their 
minds were inspired with the spirit of God to under- 
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stahd them. The truth which they received in this 
manner was from heaven. But it was deposited in 
earthen vessels. It was committed to the keeping of 
men, who though illumined with a ray of light from above, 
yet saw through a glass darkly, who knew but in 
part and who prophesied in part. This truth was set 
forth in human language, for the plain reason that it 
was addressed to human minds. It was illustrated by 
comparisons taken from objects which were then famil- 
iar, by allusions to opinions which were then prevalent, 
and by adaptations to habits of thought which formed a 
part of the national character of those to whom it was 
addressed. The logic, by which the arguments in its 
favor were carried on, bore the impress of those times. 
All that was external, the whole costume in which the 
divine truth was arrayed, partook of the peculiarities of 
the individuals to whom it was committed ; but the 
truth itself — the pure spirit of Christianity w T as essen- 
tially separate and distinct. When we speak of Chris- 
tianity, then, let us be understood as speaking, not of 
all the reasonings and illustrations of the sacred writers in 
regard to it, but of the real doctrine of our Savior him- 
self. 

3. Neither, in the third place, are we to understand 
by Christianity, the theological system containc d in the 
creeds and confessions of faith, which have been adopted 
in most of the great churches of Christendom. These 
for the most part have been the result of dim concep- * 
tions of Christianity, and of imperfect views of truth in 
general. They have been produced not by an enlight- 
ened study of the Scriptures, in order to ascertain their 
exact meaning, but by the desire to bring the testimo- 
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ny of Scripture into accordance with some favorite sys- 
tem of speculation. Men wished to philosophize on the 
simple truths of Christianity,, to explain what Christ 
left unexplained, to clothe the expressions of feeling 
and sentiment with the precision of logical ideas, to give 
to the language of emotion and poetry, the rigid forms of 
a scientific system, and in this manner, the confessions 
of faith have been framed, which with the intention of 
placing Christianity in a clearer light, have drawn around 
it a veil of darkness, that conceals its divine beauty 
from its friends, and makes it an object of bitter hostili- 
ty to ks foes. But think not, my brethren, that such 
documents are a correct expression of the divine spirit 
of our religion. Do not look into the copies of those 
worn and tattered parchments, for a living record of our 
faith. Go not to those symbols, whose words were im- 
printed on your memory, before your minds could com- 
prehend their meaning, for your ideas of Christianity ; 
they do no justice to the heavenly truth proclaimed hy 
Jesus Christ ; they set up a cold monumental image in 
place of the breathing spirit of our Savior, so that when 
you look to them for bread, they give you only a stone. 
4. None of the points, to which I have now alluded, 
is to be mistaken for Christianity. They must be sep- 
arated from oikr conceptions of Christianity, if we would 
obtain a correct idea of its nature and character. We 
must exercise our minds to make a just discrimination 
between what is essential and what is adventitious, 
what is the spirit and what is the letter, what belongs 
to Christianity itself, and what is only casually connect- 
ed with it. We are to understand by Christianity, the 
doctrine which our Savior taught. In him, it pleased 
24 
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the Father, that all fulness should dwell; in his person, 
the fulness of the divine character ; in his instructions, 
the fulness of divine truth. Whatever he taught in his 
precepts or in his life, in his briefest hints, or his copi- 
ous expositions, we regard as the essence of Christian- 
ity. The views of religion, which he cherished him- 
self, are the views of religion which every Christian 
should cherish ; the spirit which he breathed, should be 
breathed by his followers ; the faith which he taught 
himself, and about which there is no difficulty, should 
be the faith for which we contend as the substance of 
revelation, " the glorious Gospel of the Blessed God." 

It may be asked, how are we to ascertain the real 
doctrine of Christ, when such diversities of opinion pre- 
vail with regard to it ? 1 answer, by adopting those 
principles, which have received the general assent of 
believers in Christ. With regard to the essential points 
of Christianity, there has in fact been no dispute. Men 
have contended about words and expressions, but there 
has been a general agreement with respect to the fun- 
damental principles of Christianity. What our Savior 
intended to be essential he made plain. He stated it 
so simply as to leave no room for dispute. Upon other 
points, which he left untouched, men have divided 
and engaged in controversy. Now if we pass by all 
these, and go to the instructions of our Lord himself, 
we shall find a great mass of truth, which all Christians 
agree in receiving, and it is this truth which corres- 
ponds to the higher nature of man, and forms the es- 
sence of Christianity. Ask any man who ever read the 
Gospels, what was the purport of our Savior's teachings, 
and he will say, the spiritual worship of God, the cul- 
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tivation of purity of heart, the exercise ot universal love, 
and the hope of immortal life. The truths, contained in 
these principles, make out the substance of the Gospel, 
and it is for their divine origin that we contend, when 
we contend for the divine origin of Christianity* 

Once more, do you ask how are we to ascertain the 
real doctrine of Christ ? I answer, by the rational inter- 
pretation of the language of the sacred writers. Most 
of the differences of opinion which prevail, have arisen 
from an incorrect view of the meaning and application 
of the words of Scripture. Illustrations of a principle 
have been taken for statements of facts, the traditional 
opinions of the writers for the teaching of revelation, 
and the glowing figures of poetry for the accurate ex- 
positions of science. Hence men have lost sight of 
the true doctrine of our Lord. Hence many theories 
of merely human speculation have been mistaken for 
the inspired revelations of Christianity. The only way 
in which we can avoid these difficulties, is to explain 
the language of the Bible on the same principles of good 
sense which wc apply to the explanation of any other 
composition. We shall then go from the letter to the 
spirit. We shall comprehend the mind of Christ Jesus, 
and find that we arrive at the same conclusions, which 
have already been mentioned- — conclusions in which all 
Christians agree, about which there can be no dispute. 

11. In the further prosecution of my argument, 1 am to 
show, that Christianity, as thus understood, coincides 
with the higher nature of man, which is admitted to be 
from God, and that, consequently, Christianity itself is 
also from God, 
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1. My first remark is, that Christianity corresponds 
to the higher nature of man in its revelations of Gocf. 
Suppose that the religion of Jesus presented views of the 
Divine Being, which are repugnant to the clearest ideas 
of justice and humanity, it would be impossible to receive 
them as coming from God. They would contradict the 
testimony of his Spirit, within our nature* They would 
bear no resemblance to the divine qualities which con- 
nect man with God, and we should be compelled to re- 
ject them, as at war with his attributes. But this is not 
the case with regard to Christianity. Its revelations 
of God coincide with the dictates of the higher nature 
of man. The voice of Jesus, which speaks to us of our 
Father in heaven, is identical in its utterance with the 
voice of a cultivated reason and conscience. 

Christianity teaches in the clearest manner, the ex- 
istence of an Infinite and Spiritual Being, who is the 
Fountain of all life, the Author of all blessings, and the 
Disposer of all events. But this truth is asserted with 
equal clearness by man's higher nature. Wherever the 
noblest powers of man have been signally manifested, 
the purest homage has been paid to the great fact of a 
Supreme, Spiritual existence. The brightest lights 
that have ever appeared in the world, have bowed witb 
the lowliest reverence before the Infinite Source of un- 
created light. The loftiest minds have ever been the 
most earnest to seek the Original Mind. They have 
been conscious of their divine nature. They have felt 
their need of divine illumination and aid. They have 
ye:trned for near and intimate communion with the 
great Father-Spirit, from whom their own spirit was 
derived* The heart and the flesh, the most holy emo- 
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tions and the most active powers of man's nature,in every 
age, have cried out for the living God ; the human soul, 
in its purest flights, has testified that God is our Father, 
that from him we came and to him must return. 

The higher nature of man has ever acknowledged the 
divine power, as the origin of every blessing. Hence 
the institution of sacrifices and other external forms of 
worship, in every nation. God was felt to be the giver 
of all good. The ripened harvest which waved in beau- 
ty before the reaper, was from the Infinite Spirit. The 
clustering tendrils of the vine, were nourished by his 
power. The delicious fruits of the earth were matured 
by the elements which he had made. The graceful an- 
imal was created by him. How appropriate, then, to 
set apart a portion of that, which was most prized by 
man, in honor of the Sovereign Giver. This was the 
dictate of the better nature of man, in an early stage of 
cultivation, and the same sentiment has been cherished, 
under every degree of progress ; the human soul has felt 
its connexion with God, and sought to express its emo- 
tions by the observance of external rites. The same 
spirit, which Christianity breathes, has existed in man ; 
the same revelations which that sets forth in a perfect 
light, had been presented in partial glimpses ; the same 
God, whom our Savior proclaimed, had been found by 
the higher nature of man, so that all which is divine in 
his soul responds to that which is divine in Christianity; 
it acknowledges it to be from a kindred source, and 
perceives in it the power and spirit of God, on which it 
depends itself. 

And as the revelation of God in the Gospel, is respond- 
ed to by the divine elements of human nature, so these 
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have not been able to attain any knowledge of their Au 
thor, superior to that which Christianity presents. The 
highest idea of God which it is possible to form, does 
not surpass that which was announced by Jesus Christ. 
The mind of man, with its divinest powers, can approach 
no nearer to the true conception of God, than it is brought 
by the Prophet of Nazareth. Through him we have 
the most intimate access to the Father. Whatsoever 
we ask in his name we shall receive. And if then the 
testimony of Christianity thus completely coincides 
with the testimony of our higher nature in relation to 
God, is it not just to conclude, that they are from the 
same source — that our Master was inspired with the 
same wisdom and power from above, which created the 
human soul ? 

2. Again, Christianity coincides with the higher na- 
ture of man, in the supremacy which it accords to the 
power of conscience. In this respect, they both utter 
the same language. They agree, in such entire and 
consenting harmony, that it would be impossible to sup- 
pose they had their origin in dissimilar sources* They 
are so identical, in the demands which they make for 
the supremacy of conscience, that it would be no less un- 
wise to ascribe them to different causes, than to refer 
the beams of light, which fall upon the earth, to differ- 
ent suns. Our Savior instructs us to follow the voice 
of conscience at all hazards — to do what we believe is 
right, at any sacrifice — to pluck out our eye, or to cut 
off our hand, even to part with life itself, rather than 
sin against the law of duty, which is written upon our 
hearts. He allows no compromise betvyeen right and 
wrong. He tolerates no degradation of conscience to 
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the power of impulse and passion. And this is precise-* 
ly what is commanded by the higher nature of man. 
There is a voice within us, which we admit to be from 
God, that tells us to scorn the guilt of a wrong action. 
We can read the decree writen upon our hearts, to do our 
duty and trust in God. This decree has been recog- 
nized by all noble and generous natures. They have 
felt its authority. They have yielded to it their 
obedience. How many have reverenced so far their 
higher nature, that they would rather suffer, rather sub- 
mit to torture, rather die, than sacrifice a principle or 
violate a duty ! How many have forsaken every world- 
ly advantage in the cause of truth ! How many have 
gone forth cheerfully to the dungeon and the rack, the 
scaffold and the cross, rather than dishonor the voice 
of conscience and prove recreant to the law of God 
within their souls ! In such exhibitions of human na- 
ture we perceive a divine power. We admit that the 
light which guides them is light from Heaven. And 
can we see the perfect coincidence between the revela- 
tions of the Gospel and the voice of God in human na- 
ture, and not acknowledge them to be of a kindred 
origin P Did not the same Being who wrote the law 
of duty on the heart of man, inspire his Son, who set it 
forth with such clearness and force ? 

3. Still further, Christianity coincides with the high- 
er nature of man, inasmuch as they both inculcate the 
exercise of universal love. Suppose that a religion were 
presented to us, which commanded us to hate each oth- 
er, and on every occasion to pursue our own interests 
at the expense of our neighbor's happiness. Suppose 
that it permitted us to take every advantage of the 
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weakness and ignorance of our fellow-men, to defraud 
them when we saw fit of their property, to injure them 
in their persons, to forsake them in their distress, and to 
cherish every evil passion and sentiment towards them, 
could any external evidence make you believe that such 
a religion was from God ? Could you be convinced, 
even though one should rise from the dead in its at- 
testation, that it was inspired by his divine spirit ? 
Would- you not rather, on the contrary, reject a religion 
of such a character, almost without examining its 
claims ? Would you not feel yourself justified in say- 
ing that it could not be from God, although the voice of 
an archangel should declare that it was ? But why 
would you adopt this course ? Because you could not 
do otherwise* in accordance with your own nature. 
It would be doing violence to the better part of yourself 
to admit that such a system could be the revelation of 
God. And the reason clearly is, that it does not coin- 
cide with the divine elements of the soul, which every 
man regards as the standard of truth. Our higher na- 
ture tells us, to love and live in peace with all men. 
It strengthens the bands of love, which unite men to- 
gether, as a company of brethren. It inculcates the du- 
ty of reverence towards our fellow-beings, as children 
of God. It tends to break down' the barriers of birth 
and of fortune, of differences of opinion and varieties of 
condition, which divide the heart of man, and to com- 
bine the scattered members of our race, in the great 
brotherhood of humanity. This is a consummation for 
which the noblest minds have devoutly longed in every 
age. The higher nature of man has inspired him with 
the godlike sentiments of charity and peace, of tolera* 
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tion and universal love. Christianity does but echo* 
back this voice. It declares in responsive tones to the 
cry of humanity, that we are all brethren upon the earth, 
and that our highest duty to God is to do good to one 
another. It sets forth the broadest principles of philan- 
thropy. It inculcates the most liberal spirit of toler- 
ance and kindness. It wars with every narrow preju- 
dice. It plucks up the roots of hostility and ill-will from 
the heart of man. It breathes the most enlarged and 
generous sentiments, and would make them universal. 
In this respect, it corresponds to the most divine ele- 
ments of human nature. If then, you would reject a 
religion of an opposite character as unworthy of God, 
have you not a decisive proof that this religion is from 
God ? You compare it with the bright manifestation 
of God, which the sentiment of human love affords, and 
perceiving their identity, is it not the fairest reasoning to 
conclude that they both have one Father — that they are 
equally from God ? 

4. Again, Christianity coincides with our better na- 
ture, in its commands to aim at spiritual improvement. 
The purpose of human life has ever been an object of 
anxious inquiry with thoughtful men. The result of 
their meditations has been recorded in their works. 
The wisdom, which they accumulated from the experi- 
ence of many years and the exercise of profound reflec- 
tion, is treasured up in their writings, and has come 
down, embalmed in its own undying fragrance, to the 
present time. And what testimony does it give ? What 
is the confession of those noble spirits who have pon- 
dered most deeply on the mysteries of life, and attained 
in their own characters the purity of heart which allied 
25 
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them most nearly with God ? Consult the pages of wis^ 
dom which have been transmitted to us, from the pro- 
phets of Judea and the sages of Greece, you will find 
they ail agree in the declaration that virtue is the high- 
est good of man, — that resemblance' to God is the no- 
blest aim of life. They counted it a base thing to be 
under the dominion of the meaner passions. They 
scorned the slavery of the senses, and fought fpr the free- 
dom of the soul. They regarded no evil so great as. 
sin. They dreaded no bondage so much as the bon- 
dage of the evil appetites* They wished to elevate 
their nature above the level of the brute, and cultivate 
its godlike capacities. Improvement in all that is gen- 
erous and noble-minded, all that is just, pure and hon- 
orable, all that is benevolent toward man and devout 
toward God, was considered by them the only aim, 
worthy the highest efforts of a man. This is the tes- 
timony of the master-spirits of all ages, whose thoughts 
have outlived the ravages of time. The poet has given 
utterance to these truths in the voice of song, the phil- 
osopher has clothed them in the venerable forms of rea- 
son, the moralist has lent to them the winning graces, 
of persuasion, and the orator has enforced them with all 
the majesty of eloquence. It was here that the heart 
of man spoke out. Here his better nature has testified 
to itself and to all others, that it was not made for the 
degradation of vice, the foul dominion of base passions. 
Here has been uttered forth in strains that ring loud 
and clear upon the soul of ages, that there is a divin- 
ity in man, which must seek its kindred source. And 
how powerfully does Christianity respond to this voice 
of our higher nature ! It tells us$ what we had beea 
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told before, but never with so much force, to scorn the 
empire of our baser appetites and place our affections on 
lofty things. It reveals to us the Infinite Source of 
Perfection, manifested in the person of our Lord, as 
the object, to which our souls should aspire, which 
we should ever try to imitate. The highest elevation 
of our spiritual nature, the victory over ourselves and 
over the world, a moral union with God, is the great 
purpose which it presents to our endeavors. How com- 
plete the coincidence with the divine elements in hu- 
man nature ! Is not the proof direct, that they both 
have one Father ? Can I believe that God is the Cre- 
ator of my soul, the inspiring breath of my reason and 
my conscience, and not believe, at the same time, that 
the mind of Jesus drew inspiration from his spirit? 

5. I have time to mention but one other coincidence 
between Christianity and our higher nature, I refer to 
its indications of a future life. Whenever the higher 
powersof human nature have been quickened by culture, 
man has felt that this world was not his final home. 
The secret instincts of his heart have told him that he 
possessed something which death could not destroy. 
The hope of Immortality, may not indeed have been 
fully developed, a cloud has rested upon the prospects 
•of the future, and no messenger has appeared to an- 
nounce glad tidings of the spirit-laud but yet in the 
noblest natures,wkh whose thoughts we are permitted to 
commune, at this distance of time, an instinctive yearn- 
ing has revealed to them the sublime hope of humanity, 
and led them to cling to the faith that they should not 
<die entirely, as the dearest heritage of man. In such 
ttainds the voice of God in the endowments of our na- 
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ture spoke though in whispers, and taught the same great 
truth, which our Savior placed in the brightest light 
This voice was heard in the soul of the Grecian martyr^ 
who amid the gathering darkness of his narrow cell 
calmly discoursed on that land of light, which he hoped 
to enter after death ; it spoke comfort to those gener- 
ous spirits, who in times of public woe held it sweet 
and noble to die for their country ; and it now address- 
es the pure in heart, who are not blessed with the Chris- 
tian faith, assuring them that this is but the infancy of 
a life which is to be matured in other scenes. We 
here find the testimony of our higher nature. And to 
that testimony the Gospel of Christ responds. It tells 
us clearly what man had hoped and wished before. 
The divine message of the Gospel corresponds to the 
divine instincts of the soul. It explains and strengthens 
them. It confirms this vast hope which the human un- 
derstanding would never have conceived, but which 
the divine spirit in the reason of man has anticipated, 
that we shall live forever; that death is but one event in 
the mysterious cycle of our conscious existence, a link 
in the great chain of circumstances which connect us 
with the universe and with God. On this point, the 
most interesting which frail man can contemplate, the 
divine in our nature and the divine in the gospel com- 
pletely harmonize. The seal which God has impressed 
upon the human soul, agrees with that which is borne 
on the face of Christianity. Were they not both en- 
stamped there by the same hand ? 

It is thus, my hearers, as the image of God is dis- 
played in the divine elements of our nature— that a 
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similar image is presented in the revelations of the 
Gospel. Shall we not recognize the likeness? Are 
not the spirit which breathes in the human soul and 
the spirit which breathes in the religion of Christ, broth* 
er-spirils, that have come down from their native heaven 
to conduct the creatures of earth to their home with 
God ? Yes, they are of a kindred origin, they know 
and love each other, and as soon as the spirit of man 
becomes conscious of its affinity with God, and beholds 
the same image in Jesus Christ, it utters what it can- 
not but feel, by this we know that thou earnest forth 
from God. We are made thus free from the heavy burden 
of doubt, and enabled to embrace a faith, that will sat- 
isfy the soul— a faith, that is not merely a form of life- 
less words, but the strong conviction of our hearts — a 
faith, that is so incorporated with the deepest ele- 
ments of our nature, that no earthly power can destroy 
it — a faith, that will sustain us in the temptations of 
life, and reveal to us an unchanging home in the hour of 
death. 
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SALVATION COME TO THE HOUSE OF 1ACCHIU8. 

LUKE XIX. 9. 

THIS DAT IB SALVATION COME TO THIS HOUSE. 

The topic of my discourse, this evening, is tho con- 
version of Zaccheus to the Christian faith. It is a brief 
narrative, and Luke is the only evangelist who pre- 
serves the incident ; but there is something in it ex- 
tremely spirited,— what you may well term eminently 
beautiful. From the period of your dawning mind, 
even from your earliest years of school instruction, how 
many times have you remembered its little details !— 
the moving multitude, the crowded streets, the man of 
low stature, his running before the press, his climbing 
the sycamore, his patient waiting, the Savior's looking 
up, seeing his earnest gaze, and commanding him to 
hasten down ; and then that heart-warm welcome, which 
Zaccheus gives to a guest so unexpected and so exal- 
ted. You still remember, some of you, the thrill of de- 
light you experienced, when Jesus says to this despised 
publican ; ' This day is salvation come to this house.' 

And in later years, my friends, how have these words 
impressed you ? Have you longed for this divine as- 
surance of the Savior yourselves ? Would to God this 
26 
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were the breathing of every spirit now present ! Would 
to God you might all return to your homes this evening, 
happy as this favored character ; that you might not 
only be accompanied by the Son of God, but receive the 
blessed assurance that salvation was come to your houses 
and your hearts. 

Let us then examine this matter a moment, the pos- 
sibility of securing a blessedness so great. This indul- 
gence may be in your power ; and to embrace all oppor- 
tunities of salvation is heavenly wisdom. 

I. Allow me to dwell a few moments, in the first 
place, op the impulse and behavior of this chief publican. 
When Jesus pronounces the animating words of our text, 
you see him passing throqgb Jericko. Jericho, you 
inay remember, lies about twenty miles east of Jeru- 
salem, pr something to the aorth pf east, and six miles 
west of the river Jordan. J^eaving this city, called in 
the writings of Moses ths City pf Pajm-trees* ow Lord 
is travelling westward on ^is way to Jerusalem ; aad 
the assurance which I have just : read to you, he makes 
in reference to a map, who seeuns to have lived in the 
suburbs of Jericho, Maundrell, an old traveller in Pales- 
tine, remarks that his house, a square building of stone, 
was shown him on th# southern verge pf the town. He is 
represented as being iji affluent circumstances, and as 
chief among, the publicans or Rpman tax-gatherers. Be 
seeks to see Jesus, as he is now passing through this 
city on his journey to the metropolis ; or, as the evange- 
list with som$ peculiarity expresses the feeling, he is de- 
sirous of seeing who or what kind of person Jesus is ; 
but owing to the press of the multitude and the lowness 
of his stature, he is unable to gratify his curiosity. He 
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has no doubt heard many rumors of the Sartor's charac- 
ter, his eloquent teaching, his miraculous works ; and 
of such a persbnage he is feager to be an eye and ear 
witness himself. You are all desirous of residing the 
countenance of a stranger. This is more especially 
true, if that stranger be a man of distinction, illustrious 
by birth, learning, pftety, genius or achievements ; and 
this revenue-officer, very naturally, wishes to peruse the 
same mysterious volume. For this purpose, he runs 
before the crowd, climbs up into a sycamore-tree, near 
which he perceives the Savior is about to pass, and there 
awaits his coming. 

In our own age and country, indeed, custom would im- 
pose a different mode of procedure. A wealthy citizen,* 
eojoyit^ an oflfke of some consideration under govern- 
ment, might hesitate to adopt an expedient so summary : 
he might hesitate to employ such means of seeing a gov- 
ernor, a president, a national guest, a religious reformer, 
pass by on his tour of the states ; but with the, I think 
you all feel the procedure of this chief-publican to be a 
beautiful specimen of the simplicity of ancient times 
and ancient manners. You are pleased with his calm 
enthusiasm, his independence of spirit, his choosing to 
do things in his own way, regardless of the public smile 
or ridicule. 

Having now arrived opposite to the tree, Jesufe looks 
up and sees this inquisitive spectator among the lower 
branches. Perceiving his eyes to b6 fastened on him- 
self, he knows the disposition of his heart at £ single 
glance ; and although they are evidently strangers to 
each other, he in this manner addresses him by name : 
' Zaccheus, make haste and come down, for 1 must be 
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a guest at your house to-day. 5 And Zaccheus makes 
haste and comes down and receives the traveller joyfully. 
Being a gentile, he is called a sinner by the Jews, a 
name which that arrogant people were very liberal in 
bestowing, — more especially on such individuals, as 
were not of their own church and persuasion. Sinner 
was rather a technical term, than descriptive of moral 
character. All persons beyond their own religious pale, 
they accounted sinners. In this national pride, the 
Greeks and Romans discovered a perfect sympathy: 
all nations besides their own they stigmatized as barbari- 
ans. Of this appellation, sinners, you may form some 
adequate conception by adverting to your own. times, 
to circumstances, customs, and prejudices of the present 
age. These United States, for example, are split into 
numberless sectarian divisions. Very numerous are the 
uninformed, the fanatic, the bigoted of all denomina- 
tions,— many who, in the language of the prophet, are 
perishing for lack of knowledge. Now these, and oth- 
ers whom it requires a large act of faith to believe sin- 
cere, are the individuals in modern times, who stigma- 
tize all other men as heretics or sinners, as unregenerate 
or unrenewed, but such as belong to their own peculiar 
creed and communion. But you immediately discover 
the injustice and folly of such exclusiveness. You per- 
ceive that no importance whatever is to be attached to 
such names and denunciations. Every considerate mind 
must be sensible, that such unchristian judging proves 
nothing, — unless, indeed, it prove something of this 
nature, that those who have the presumption to practice 
it, have small claim to being esteemed regenerate them- 
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selves ; and this you are too often compelled to consid- 
er the fact, the true origin of the evil. 

Still it must be acknowledged, that, as a gentile, 
Zaccheus was in a state of extreme disadvantage ; and 
that, in discharging the duties of bis office, he was ex- 
posed to the bitterest odium of the Jewish community. 
AH murmur when Jesus goes in to be a guest with him : 
the dissatisfaction is universal. Then Zaccheus stands 
forth in his own vindication ; and to show that he is 
not the unprincipled character, which on account of his 
profession they represent him to be, he says to the Lord : 
' Behold, master, I give half of my substance to the 
poor ; and if in any thing 1 have wronged any man, if I 
have " exacted more than the proper tax or custom, by 
an arbitrary use of my power as, a Roman officer," I 
restore fourfold. 9 

The former part of the declaration made by Zacche- 
us, is susceptible of two interpretations. The clause, 
' I give half of my subtance to the poor,' may possibly 
mean : ' 1 this moment give, or promise to give, half of 
my present property to be distributed among the poor.' 
This meaning is possible, but the declaration more 
probably refers to his general habits of liberality : ' Half 
of my annual revenues, half of my yearly income, I am 
accustomed to bestow upon the destitute.' In addition 
to this, he proclaims his willingness to conform to the 
law of Moses : If in any thing I have wronged any man, 
I restore fourfold. Jesus replies, with the glow of di- 
vinity breathing from his lips : * This day is salvation 
come to this house, since even he is a son of Abraham.' 
He proclaims to the murmuring Jews: « Zaccheus is 
this day delivered from his national disadvantages. By 
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the dispositions be discovers, by admission into my 
spiritual kingdom, and by conforming to the purity of 
its laws, he becomes a son of Abraham. His privileges 
become even greater, bis principles of action and duties 
of life become even more rational and ennobling, than 
those of Abraham could have been. To admit both 
Jew and gentile to these principles, to these sacred priv- 
ileges, I am expressly commissioned ; for the Son of 
man is come to seek and to save, to search oat and re- 
cover, those who are lost.' 

II. Oar text, in the second place, is a burst of elo- 
quent feeling. No doubt it sprung immediately from 
die heart. This day is salvation come to this house. 
Our Lord employs salvation in its usual scripture import, 
that of freeing, delivering, emancipating. The world 
was enslaved, alas, to this day it continues to be eft- 
slaved, by sin and ignorance, by absurd traditions, im- 
moral practices, and base superstitions. This world of 
sin the Savior came to visit and redeem ; to deliver it 
from a state so deplorable ; to free it from so wretched 
a thraldom, a vassalage so hopeless; by his example 
and doctrine, life and death, to emancipate it from its 
lost condition. 

But all this he accomplished in perfect accordance 
with your free agency. I trust you understand me, 
when I make the assertion, that the Savior came, not 
to rescue any individual man, or any particular number 
of men, from perdition ; that the Savior came, not to 
secure unconditional salvation to any, not to give 
perfect assurance to any that they were to inherit the 
salvation of heaven ; but that he came to reveal to hu- 
man kind, that there was sueh a blessing' as iroroorta\ 
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life, even eternal bliss for alt who would strive to win 
it. He came to afford means of deliverance, opportu- 
nity of salvation. Freely was salvation offered then ; 
freely is it offered now ; and Christ is able to save to the 
uttermost those that come unto God through him. 
Those are said to be saved, who are delivered by the 
knowledge of the gospel from their dark, vicious, or 
heathen state ; in the same manner, those remaining in 
such a state, are said to be lost. The state of salvation 
is a state of privilege or advantage ; the state of con- 
demnation is a state of disadvantage, whether it be 
heathenism or Jewish perversion. You may not have 
been accustomed to think of things in this light, a light 
so beautifully elf ar, obvious, and reasonable ; but there 
are many truths yet to be made familiar to the Chris- 
tian world, not less clear,, comforting, and scriptural than 
this. May God assist you to practise what you now 
know ; and assist you he most assuredly will, if you 
repair to him for help, and exert the powers he has 
already imparted. 

The meaning of the word lost is well explained in 
another passage, in which dead and lost are employed in 
the same sense, being put in opposition to alive and 
found : this my son was dead and is alive again ; he 
was lost and is found. The Savior calls the Jews of 
his time, scattered amopg other nations, the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel ; and he observes, that his mission 
was more peculiarly to them. Now if the chosen peo- 
ple, who had been indulged with favors innumerable, had 
wandered from the truth of revelation, you may easily 
imagine what was the state of the gentile world. With 
strict propriety Christ represents them as lost. They 
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were most truly lost,— lost in darkness, bewildered in ig- 
norance, sunk in immorality, led astray by superstitious 
delusion. The Son of man was commissioned to en- 
lighten them, to bring back the wanderers to the path 
of truth and righteousness, to make known to them the 
grand aim and object of his spiritual mission, — improve- 
ment of character on earth, eternal blessedness and glory 
in heaven. Such is the glorious result of revealed truth : 
to all who obey him, Christ becomes the author of eter- 
nal salvation. 

Some commentators are of opinion, that this chief- 
publican was a Jew. The arguments they produce, are 
of the following description : Many Jews were in the 
office of publican ; Zaccheus is a Jewish name ; Christ 
proclaimed him to be a son of Abraham ; and had be 
been a gentile, they observe, the Jews would have been 
still more averse to his entertaining Jesus. 

To my view these arguments do not appear altogether 
conclusive, though 1 acknowledge them to possess no 
inconsiderable force and plausibility. Many of the 
Jews, I allow, became tax-gatherers, and were there- 
fore viewed by the Pharisees as having ' forfeited their 
title ' to being considered * the posterity of Abraham ;' 
but merely having a Jewish name by no means proves 
Zaccheus to have been a Jew. When Christ delares 
him to be a son of Abraham, he seems to intimate, 
not so much that he descended from Abraham, as that 
he possessed and discovered the spirit and disposition of 
that illustrious character. John the Baptist had said : 
Of these very stones, these insensible heathen, God is 
able to raise up children to Abraham. Another argu- 
ment, produced, is this : Had Zaccheus been a gentile, 
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the Jews would have been still more indignant, still 
more exasperated, at his entertaining Jesus. This is a 
possible conclusion, but not absolutely necessary ; for 
whoever he was, murmurs of displeasure, murmurs of 
indignation even, burst from the whole multitude. 

Still however, though I represent Zaccheus as a gen- 
tile, it is by no means material to which nation he be- 
longed. Whether a gentile, or a Jew resembling a gen- 
tile in the office he sustained, the human being remains 
the same. The temper of his mind, the state of his 
heart, the habits of his life, — these were the important 
consideration. The character which he had formed, and 
the traits he now manifested, were such as Jesus ap- 
proved, and he admitted him to his spiritual kingdom ; 
that is, he admitted him to a knowledge of his dispen- 
sation, the assurance of immortality, and the enjoyment 
of all blessings connected with that light from heaven. 

Such was Zaccheus, a chief of the publicans ; such his 
character, disposition, and practice ; such the divine 
favors and privileges to which he was admitted. Thus 
favored, thus enlightened, he perceived his Christian 
course extended before him ; a path covered with the 
radiance of the dayspring from on high, and so long 
as he persevered in that path, conducting him to the glo- 
ry of eternity. 

HI. Once more, in the third place : This develope- 
ment directs you to yourselves, — to your houses and 
homes. Do you exclaim with the fervor of the heart : 
* Happy was the City of Palm-trees, its delicious valley, 
its amphitheatre of hills ! Happy was the eye, that saw 
a visiter so illustrious as the Savior of the world !' — Ah, 
my hearers, inexpressibly more happy was that heart, 
27 
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which heard his heavenly voice proclaim ; • This day 
is salvation come to this house. 

And where is the man, who would not share a fa- 
vor so divine ? I said in the beginning of my discourse 
this evening : ' Let us examine this matter a moment, 
the possibility of securing, yourselves, a blessedness so 
great. This happiness may be in the power of you all.' 
Is there, then, one individual in this assembly, who 
longs for this blessed salvation? I hope there are 
many ; and a considerable number I have reason to be* 
lieve there are. — Behold then, my reflecting friends," 
the example of Zaccheus. Learn wisdom from this 
chief publican. Imitate that spirit of inquiry, that ar- 
dor of zeal, which he discovered in relation to Jesus ; 
imitate that beneficent disposition, which he manifested 
toward the suffering and necessitous ; and, in regard to 
the Christian faith, imitate that warmth of hospitality, 
with which he hastened to receive the Lord of life. 

Respecting this messenger, whom the Supreme Be- 
ing commissioned to mankind, there are many differing 
views formed and defended. It is natural that there 
should be many : and when they are embraced after- 
sincere and faithful investigation, they are by no means 
to be deemed criminal. Zaccheus strove to ascertain, 
who or what sort of person Jesus was ; and so far from 
being disapproved, he was favored more highly, the blind 
man perhaps excepted, than any individual of Jericho* 
An inquisitive spirit, moved by desire of improvement, 
affords promise of good ; an inquisitive spirit, guided by 
the light revealed from heaven, leads to knowledge, and 
faith, and assurance. 1 do not speak of those research- 
es, which you commence with views merely speculative, 
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and which you see terminate in speculation ,* researches 
so often destructive of Christian confidence, hope, and 
love. Of these 1 am not speaking ; but 1 speak of those 
inquiries, which regard the Savior's authority, his char- 
acter, and the disclosures he made to the world. These 
are important, they are more important indeed than I 
have power to describe : to all who would grow in 
grace, it is indispensable to make advancement in the 
knowledge of their Lord and Savior ; and there is little 
danger of being too impassioned or persevering. 

The remark which Moses made to the Israelites, 
when redeemed from the bondage of Egypt, has to me 
always appeared extremely wise and admirable : * Ye 
stand this day,' he proclaims, ' ye stand this day, all of 
you, before Jehovah your God : the captains of your 
tribes, your elders, and your officers, with all the men 
of Israel ; your little ones, your wives, and the strangers 
in your camp.' — And what were they to hear in that 
august presence ? — Listen to his words with deep awe. 
They are equally applicable to you, as to those he was 
then addressing. * Secret things belong to Jehovah our 
God ; but those which are revealed, belong to us and to 
our children forever, that we may perform all the com- 
mands, may observe all the requisitions, of his law. 9 — 
Men have been too much disposed, in all ages, to inter- 
meddle, not so much ;with sound wisdom, as with 
things unrevealed. It is a prevalent feeling in the pres- 
ent age. Such speculations as the following, for exam- 
ple, however strange the fact, are still embroiling Chris- 
tendom in controversy and bitterness : — * What was the 
method the Most High employed, when he introduced 
the Messiah into the world ? What is the metaphysical 
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nature of this messenger to man ? What is the union of 
the divine and human composing his character ? What 
were the objects of his sufferings and death ? — These, 
I admit, are interesting topics of inquiry ; and so far as 
God has been pleased to afford information, they are 
deserving of faithful study. But after all, in whatever 
manner the Eternal chose to send forth the Savior ; 
whatever were his nature and character; whatever 
were the design of his trials and crucifixion, the salva- 
tion which he this day proffers to your acceptance, re- 
mains substantially the same. The coloring of Chris- 
tianity, like star differing from star in glory, may pre- 
sent a varying lustre to the view of different minds, 
while its essence or intrinsic qualities continue un- 
changed, — the same yesterday, to-day and forever. 

This sentiment, as it seems to me, deserves a more 
distinct illustration. Many years ago, and yet perhaps 
within the remembrance of some of you, there was a 
vessel wrecked on one of the islands of the Southern 
Ocean. The moment the ship struck, such was the vi- 
olence of the tempest, it was a ship no longer : it was 
instantly dashed to pieces by the shock, and far and 
wide the wreck overspread the surf in minute frag- 
ments. Through a merciful Providence, seven of the 
crew escaped with life, and with little more. These 
seven, as their best judgment prompted them, deter- 
mined to travel up the coast and occasionally to pene- 
trate into the interior. 

During the two first days they traversed a region of 
desolation, rocky and mountainous, bare, barren, and 
inhospitable. Their little stock of provisions was whol- 
ly consumed, and hardly a drop of water had they been 
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able to find. By their fatigue and exhaustion their 
thirst became almost insupportable. Without providen- 
tial relief, they were but too well convinced they must 
soon, very soon sink down and perish. Still love of life, 
and hope of arriving at some station of man, strengthen- 
ed them to persevere in their efforts. Travelling at 
considerable distance from one another, although with- 
in sight and hearing, they had advanced on the third day 
till something past noon ; when ascending a ridge of 
rocks, that crossed the course they were pursuing, they 
discerned, about half a mile onward, a cloud of vapor 
hovering forty or fifty feet above the valley below then?. 
Its form bore some resemblance to an immense globe ; 
and it was richly illuminated in the splendor of mid- 
day. O blessed indication of a fountain or water-fall in 
the desert ! From their different points ,of view they 
hasten toward the concealed waters. Rapidly descend- 
ing the ridge, they hear the murmuring of the stream, 
as it gushes from the craggy ascent beyond, and ob- 
serve the brilliant mist rolling up, transforming, and fold- 
ing into itself. At a glance they see it assuming in the 
sunshine the varied hues of the bow of promise. Ac- 
cording to their situation, they perceive the prismatic 
coloring to vary ; sometimes to be red, orange, or yel- 
low ; sometimes green, blue, indigo, or violet; — and 
sometimes a soft white, the exquisite blending of all. 

But do these varying hues of the vapor retard their 
progress a moment ? Do these varying hues of the va- 
por deter them one instant from entering its recesses ? 
That were folly in the extreme. No : from three sides 
at the same moment, these wandering seamen reach the 
margin of the mist ; they enter its tent-like inclosure ; 
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they meet at the central cascade ; and giving glory to 
God for the bestowal, they quaff the cool current of sal- 
vation. Although ready to perish, they are preserved. 
Soon finding a hospitable tribe, they remain a consider- 
able time with them and are at last restored to their 
country and home. 

These simple facts, my hearers, may aid you in un- 
derstanding the truth I wish to communicate. In Je- 
sus Christ, as in that luminous column of vapor, are 
hidden all the mysteries of religious wisdom and reli- 
gious knowledge. As the fountain of immortal life, the 
author and finisher of your faith, he remains the same, 
in whatever light, from whatever direction, you view 
the enveloping cloud of humanity. But his words, — 
they are spirit and they are life. They are the waters 
of salvation to the thirsty soul ; and whosoever will, let 
him enter in and receive them freely. 

In the fullness of time, God sent forth his Son. 
Whatever be the attributes of Jesus, whether mysteri- 
ous and incomprehensible, or discovering the simplicity, 
clearness, and transparency of air, it is your province, 
like Zaccheus, to give him a hospitable welcome. If 
he speak as man never spake ; if he perform miracles, 
which no one could perform, unless God were with him, 
it becomes you, not to bewilder yourselves in relation 
to unrevealed subtilties, but to embrace his overtures 
of peace, to breathe his benign spirit, and prepare 
yourselves for the enjoyment of his promises. Imag- 
ine Zaccheus to have been perfectly indifferent and 
incurious respecting the Savior ; or suppose him to have 
refused to hasten down and receive him joyfully ; what 
probability is there, that Christian salvation, either that 
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day or any other day, would ever have come to his 
house ? Beware, my friends, lest your cold indifference, 
your incurious disregard of the Christian faith, lead to 
consequences equally to be deplored. To receive the 
truths of Christianity, or to reject the overtures of the 
gospel, — this freedom of action God places within the 
power of you all. 

Permit me then to say in conclusion, that wherever 
the glad tidings of the gospel are proclaimed, Jesus may 
be represented as passing through your borders, your 
cities and towns, your villages and hamlets. — My hear- 
ers, does the Savior see any individuals among you this 
evening, who have long endeavored to ascertain what 
the character is which he sustains ? who in family devo- 
tion and in public worship, who in the secret chamber, in 
searching the scriptures, in an exemplary life, have long 
made the most heartfelt inquiry ? and who for years 
have been waiting for stronger conviction and assurance ? 
May I not repeat the same declaration to all of this char- 
acter, which Jesus addresses to Zaccheus ? ' Make 
haste,' I seem to hear him say, ' and come to me, for to- 
day I must be a guest at your house.' Believe me, O 
believe me, all who long for Christian privileges and 
hopes ; believe me, if you come with the inquiring mind 
of this chief publican, if you exemplify his kindly and 
Christian spirit, and if like him you receive the Savior 
joyfully, with heart and hand, you will feel his voice 
within you, that sweet and powerful voice, — c This dat 

IS SALVATION COME TO THIS HOUSE.' 
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1 TIMOTHY V. 5. 

TA17STBTH IN GOD AKS CONTINUETH IN SUPPLICATIONS AND PRATERS 
NIGHT AND DAT. 

The Apostle gives this as the character of one * who 
is a widow indeed and desolate ;' but I conceive that it 
is a character which every Christian should be anxious 
to make his own. The words describe what is called 
by the old writers a life of prayer, which, I fear, amidst 
the bustle of this active and reforming age is passing in- 
to comparative neglect. Especially may it be appre- 
hended that those who have been most alive to the dan- 
ger of reliance on the forms of religion, or most sensible 
to the frequent mistake of regarding the means more 
than the end, will bestow too little attention both on 
the habit of prayer and on the culture of the devotional 
sentiment. There are among practical truths few more 
obvious, as there are few of greater importance, than that 
which indicates the connexion between the habit of 
prayer and the growth of devotion in the soul. With 
the immense majority of mankind the one depends on 
the other. A few minds may be so constituted as to 
cherish a profound piety without its usual exercises, but 
1 



with others the omission of the exercise would be fatal 
to the spirit. The framers of false religions have noticed 
this law of our nature, and wisely paying regard to it 
have connected religious services with belief in superior 
agencies to those of man. Now what form of express- 
ion can piety take, what service can it render, what ex- 
ercise can it adopt so congenial with its own character 
or so conducive to its own increase, as prayer ? By 
what means can it seek strength or refreshment with 
such certainty of success as in direct communion with 
God ? It is too plain to need much proof that this 
communion should not be infrequent, occasional, depend- 
ant on circumstances or inclination for its returns. 
Circumstances and inclination — what are they, in the 
language of the world, but accident and caprice: and 
when thus construed, how apparent is their unfitness to 
: be the supporters of the devotional sentiment. Besides, 
the object is, to. foster this sentiment, to giye it more 
expansion and activity ; hence it must be stimula- 
ted, and not left to its voluntary action. When we 
would promote the growth of the physical or the in- 
tellectual powers, we give them employment beyond 
what they might of their own will seek, or at least we 
assign them some specific duties : and so in regard to 
the moral or the religious nature, while in this world it 
must be required or excited to perform some regular ex- 
ercises by which it shall gain an increase of ability. 

The propriety of direct address to Heaven need not 
be shown. Prayer is the voice of our nature speaking 
from its own irrepressible impulses or guided by its 
Sterner necessities, and calling upon Him whom reason 
pronounces the object of worship no less clearly than 



experience shows him to be the Author of every good 
gift. Human nature prompts a willing or eltorts a re- 
luctant testimony to the duty and value of prayer from 
.every human beiiig. The skeptical pray in spite of 
their doubts, the bad pray when their fears prevail over 
their passions. It is of* the habit of prayer, of its fre- 
quent and regular, its very frequent and never forgotten 
exercise, that we must speak when we describe the life 
of prayer ; and if we would justly estimate! its claims to 
our' consideration, we shall view its connexion with char- 
acter and with happiness, with the interests of time and 
the prospects of eternity. But first let me give, if I 
may be able, a more distinct impression of the subject. 
A life of prayer includes two things— disposition and 
act. We are discoursing of what may exist in the 
present state of society among us. It would be lost 
time and fruitless labor, supposing there was no absurd- 
ity in it, to recommend to the members of a Protestant 
community the habits of a recluse. The days of monks 
and hermits belong not to our times. Religion more- 
over, it is understood, sheds an influence over the whole 
character, and attends its disciple into social life. A 
prayerful Christian then is not one who lives only in 
his closet, nor is the clobe this only place of prayer. 
The sentiment of devotion which prompts the worship 
and the worship which encourages the sentiment are 
with him common subjects of regard, and if he seeks 
God in retirement, he feels hmi in the world. Of the 
sentiment we need only say, that he who would lead a 
life of prayer must have a deeply-rooted faith in God, 
as the Omniscient and Paternal Spirit, a faith which, 
like the tree, changes neither Its direction nor its nature, 
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while it acquires enlargement and firmness, by growth* 
4 He that cometh to God must believe that he is, and 
that he is the rewarder of them that diligently seek 
him.' In connexion with this faith must be maintained 
all those convictions and feelings of which such a faith 
is the natural spring, — reverence, trust, love and hope. 
The man of prayer will consider it his duty not less 
than he will esteem it his privilege or find it his delight 
to be with God every where. I say, to be with God, 
because God is every where, and the recognition of his 
presence by the soul is alone necessary to establish 
the sense of communion with him. Since every pulse 
of the heart and every thought of the mind is known 
to him, the moment we become conscious of his intima- 
cy with us, a reciprocal, though infinitely unequal, per- 
ception of the Divine Being is admitted by us. If this 
consciousness becomes habitual, the soul lives with 
God, and go wherever the outward man may, the real 
man, the thinking being, is never absent from the Di- 
vine Presence. It depends on ourselves whether we 
will realize this consciousness habitually. Let the de- 
sire for it exist, and it will be gratified, even as our 
Lord said of goodness in general, ' He that hungereth 
and thirstcth after righteousness will be filled.' Now 
the prayerful man is one who feels this desire, who cul- 
tivates the disposition of piety, who is grateful for the 
distinction which man enjoys over the brute in his ca- 
pacity of knowing his Creator, who rejoices at his equal- 
ity with the angels in the privilege of converse with 
the Infinite Qjjfif. He then, by attention to that power 
of his nature which enables him to recognize God, fulfils 
the first condition of a life of prayer. 



He must next, or rather at the same time, preserve 
seasons of retirement from the world, when he may 
be alone with God. These are demanded by the weak- 
ness, while the power of using them marks the excel- 
lence, of our nature. Let us live only in the world, and 
visible things will intercept our view of the unseen 
One. The strongest desire for spiritual communion 
would be relaxed amidst the influences of earth, as the 
noblest spirit is changed by uninterrupted commerce 
with vice. We must leave man and his works— human 
passions and follies — the bustle, the strife, the excite- 
ment, the weariness, the temptation, the confused and 
restless mass of interests and feelings that compose the 
condition of human society, if we would be still and 
know that it is God who is with us even there. It is 
not the brief though fervent petition, nor the sense of 
Deity crossing our other perceptions and emotions, 
that will keep our piety as the vestal fire of the 
soul, ever diffusing light and warmth through the char- 
acter. We must go by ourselves, and address common 
things in the language of exclusion — 

< Far from my thoughts, vain world, be gone, 
Let my religions hours alone f 

while we lift up to Heaven the earnest desire, 

' From flesh and sense I would be free, 
And hold communion, Lord, with thee.' 

We must have our religious hours, portions of time set 
apart for those exercises which especially pass between 
God and the soul. Leaving the selection of these por- 
tions to the judgment of the individual, we say, that if 
he would lead a life of prayer — in other words, if he 
would be through life a devout man, he must retire 
2 
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from the world, from friends, from his own family, from 
his nearest earthly companion, and pass a season with 
God only. It may be in his chamber, or it may be itt 
the fields ; he may fall on his knees and utter himself 
aloud in supplication, of he may sit and silently spread 
out his heart to the influence of omniscient Love ; — 
these are circumstances that need not be mentioned, ex- 
cept as some persons are apt to attach too much import- 
ance to them ; — but the appropriation of some time to 
secret devotion must not be neglected nor thought of 
little importance. The rapid prayer, offered perhaps 
between waking and sleeping, the incense of habit on 
the altar of fear, cannot be made a substitute for this 
practice. The soul must have some where an oratory, 
into which it can enter and shutting out every foreign 
influence remain in undisturbed and fervent worship. 
He who has the disposition of which I have spoken will 
value these periods in the religious life as most delight- 
ful and most useful. He need not be urged to use 
them. That others may form a just estimate of the 
importance alike of the disposition and of the service 
which distinguish the prayerful Christian, I have said 
that we must view the life of prayer in connection with 
character and happiness and immortality. 

With character. Can any one doubt its efficacy in un- 
folding and enriching the character — in making it more 
spiritual, while it is also made more fit for practical 
service ? We come to the Searcher of hearts, with 
whom hypocrisy is as vain as it is sinful, and we ac- 
knowledge to Him our frailties and our wickedness ; 
can we repeat honest confession of si§, and not grow 
better ? Again, we endeavor to bring before our minds 
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the idea of God, the pure and holy Intelligence, whose 
presence hallows every spot where he is felt ; is it pos- 
sible that we should contemplate Him, and not be re- 
fined from our grossness ? We at once behold and de- 
sire excellence ; must we not be drawn into sympathy 
with it, or according to the strong expression of the 
writer tq the Hebrews, ' become partakers of divine 
holiness ?' We leave the noise and care of earth ; 
must we not find benefit in disengaging ourselves 
from its scenes, and giving the soul opportunity to rest 
or to move, as it may be inclined, in its own element ? 
To such questions there would be no end, and to all 
such questions there could be but one answer. If you 
would have the higher principles of your nature devel- 
oped, its nobler sentiments exercised, its true harmo- 
ny and strength discovered, or its sublime capacities — 
its capacities of self-conquest and self-culture — revealed 
even to yourself, seek God and abide with him. To 
know him is to have the key to all knowledge ; to 
maintain communion with him is the summit not of hu- 
man only but of angelic virtue. Goodness is godliness, 
and godliness is resemblance to God, and how can re- 
semblance be acquired so well as in study and con- 
verse with the original? Without prayer, frequent, 
fervent, secret prayer, it is, I believe, impossible to 
reach any great height of goodness. By the use of fre- 
quent and regular seasons of private worship, the hum- 
blest Christian may place himself on the same level with 
a Newton or a Watts. Would Paul, think you, have 
been what he was without earnest communings with the 
God and Father of his Lord Jesus Christ? Nay, 
would the Lord Jesus himself have been the perfect 
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model which is now set forth for our imitation, if he 
had not dismissed the multitudes and left even his dis- 
ciples, that he might go apart and pray to his Father 
and our Father, to our God and his God ? His exam- 
ple is particularly instructive here, because it cannot 
be mistaken. The Christian must be a man of prayer, 
if he would bear either the name or the character of his 
Master, 

The connection of such a life with happiness will not 
be questioned by any one who has tasted the joys of 
religion. What can be more favorable to a placid, yet 
exquisite enjoyment of God's goodness than intimacy 
with him who is the conscious centre of all happiness ? 
Can we sympathize with infinite Felicity, and not par- 
ticipate in the delight which emanates from him ? Im- 
possible. Besides, the soul was designed for happiness, 
and this is its most congenial employment. According 
to the laws of its being, it must be conscious of deep and 
rich satisfaction. What can earth furnish equal to the 
joy of him whose heart is right and whose life is govern- 
ed by Christian principle ? If then, as we have seen, 
the exercises of devotion are peculiarly favorable to the 
production of these results, they must in the same de- 
gree conduce to human happiness. But there is a still 
more direct connection between the two than any which 
we have yet noticed. The joy of friendship is a famil- 
iar theme. The delights of affection and confidence 
deserve the commendation which from the earliest times 
has been lavished on them. Now we are permitted with 
reverence to say, that the man of prayer forms a friend- 
ship with God ; and oh, what a friendship ! What af- 
fection and confidence are indulged here ! Such aa tb» 
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child cherishes towards the best of parents, in whose 
arms he feels safety, of whose tenderness he cannot 
doubt, and by whose counsel it is delightful to be guid- 
ed. What a relief to go and cast our burdens on the 
Lord, to confess to him our weakness and our wants, 
and in the very act of supplication to realize strength ; 
and then what a privilege to implore the influences of his 
spirit to enlighten, to save, to sanctify and to gladden 
our hearts, first believing through faith in Christ, and 
then knowing from experience that he who asks shall 
receive, that he who seeks shall find ! Tell me not of 
the joys of earth — of pleasures which begin and end in 
the crowded scenes of the world — nor of the more refin- 
ed delights of elegant seclusion, — nor even of the bliss 
of endearment built on mutual respect and cemented by 
reciprocal confidence. Name them not, be they shad" 
owy or substantial joys, name them not together with 
the blessedness of spiritual communion. Man knows 
not happiness, though his lot seem more enviable than 
that of the most accomplished and most admired of his 
race, still he knows not happiness till he knows God as 
his Father and Friend, the Inspire*' and Rewarder of 
holy aspirations. Open not to my view the halls of 
fashion, the apartments of wealth, the palaces of great- 
ness, the studies of the Learned, or the public places 
where the people delight to honor their favorites. 
There dwell not the happy. You will find thsm in the 
closets of devotion, engaged in the noiseless yet free 
offices of filial piety. There is happiness — enjoyed by 
the poor, the lowly, the unknown. 

Oh, no* a joy nor bletsiog 
With tbi« can, w* compart* 
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The power that He hath given tie, 
To pour our aoule in prayer. 

The life of prayer is connected with immortality. 
It is the best preparation which we can make for our 
existence in other worlds ; as will appear, whether we 
consider the nature of its exercises or the faculties to 
which they give employment. These are the spiritual 
faculties, the powers and affections of the soul, that part 
of man which will live hereafter. The soul is trained 
for its future being. We expend much time in prepar- 
ing the other parts of our system for service in the suc- 
cessive periods of life. We insist on physical, intellectu- 
al and moral education, and we do right. But there is 
a higher kind of education — that which takes charge of 
the religious affections, and the capacities of spiritual 
growth, — that is more important in view of man's des- 
tiny ; for every circumstance in this course of develope- 
ment and discipline will be felt in its effect through 
an everlasting existence. Much of the care which we 
bestow on our physical or intellectual frames can yield 
results only in this world, while that which we give to 
our spiritual powers or our devout sentiments will nev- 
er cease to be valued. The soul is the heir of immor- 
tality, and the tastes and habits which it forms here 
will go with it as part of itself, when it shall leave the 
body. 

But farther, the employments and pleasures of the 
spirit hereafter must be such as correspond with its na- 
ture and its place of residence. Wherever this may be, 
we know that it will be in the spiritual state, where 
those exercises that belong to the body can no more be 
pursued* The ideas of heaven, as a place of golden 
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streets and golden harps, which ignorance has gathered 
from a literal interpretation of some texts of Scripture* 
we reject as alike childish and sensual. But no one 
can doubt that a great part of the happiness of heaven 
must consist in intercourse with God — in worship, sub- 
stantially the same as worship here, though in form it 
should be different. By the culture of devotional hab- 
its then here we are fitting ourselves for the exercises 
of the heavenly state, even as in studying a foreign lan- 
guage at home we are making suitable preparation to 
visit a foreign land* When we bow in praise or 
kneel in prayer, we are rendering the service not more 
of men than of angels. When we seek God in the 
stillness of devotion, we are anticipating the most de- 
lightful engagements of saints in glory. When we are 
holding communion with the Father of our spirits, we 
are maintaining converse with Him who is the Author 
of all spiritual life, the inexhaustible study and ever- 
lasting joy of all the happy spirits of the universe. 
Hence such exercises are felt to be most proper by 
those to whom they are familiar, while even those by 
whom they have been neglected acknowledge their pro- 
priety, at the approach of death. The believer in God 
and Christ, who has spent much time with the Heavenly 
Father during the days of health, multiplies his religious 
acts as the time of his continuance here grows percep- 
tibly shorter. His last strength is given to prayer, and 
his soul escapes to heaven through the atmosphere of 
devotion. 

We have seen that the life of prayer is recommended 
not only by its intrinsic propriety, but by its tendency to 
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form character, to promote present happiness, and td 
prepare as for the joys of heaven. Yet if the question 
should now go round, -Do you maintain this life, — who 
of us could give an affirmative reply ? Has experience 
made all familiar with this theme ? No. 1 may an- 
swer for one, and another, and another, whose con- 
science anticipates the reply ; no. Christians, why 
are we compelled to give this answer, so unworthy 
of us as believers in God and virtue and immortality ? 
Why have not our souls formed better habits ? — I ap- 
prehend that the essence of all possible attempts at vin- 
dication may be found in one or other of three excuses. 
Some persons frankly admit a want of disposition, 
Though they hope they are- good people, they do not 
love prayer. They pray, that is, they say their prayers, 
morning and evening. But they perform this service 
as a task. Their souls are sluggish, they feel no ex- 
citement either in anticipating or in discharging the 
offices of devotion. And therefore, they argue, that it 
would be useless hypocrisy for them to spend hours in 
seeking God. It is plain that in these persons there is 
either a constitutional or a moral difficulty. If they are 
naturally heavy, sensual, disinclined to spiritual duties, 
they are subject to an infirmity against which they 
must struggle. Here lies their discipline. They have 
discovered their besetting sin. To plead this infirm- 
ity as a justification of negligence is to oppose directly 
the design of Heaven. We all have our constitutional 
difficulties, to which we must not yield, but which on 
the contrary we must overcome. No means will be so 
effectual in enabling us to surmount religions stupidity 
as a habit of assiduous* devotion.— If the origin of this 
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re$i? taynce to pious feeling be in the character, if mor^l 
perversity have produced this disinclination, how false 
is the claim to goodness. These are not good people. 
It is not devotioq, but principle which they lack. Their 
hearts s^re evil, and God grant them deliverance from 
their deletion ! Let them repent of their sins, and then 
they lyill loye prayer. 

A spppflfl excuse alleges want of time. Men cannot 
cultiyate a devotional temper, because it interrupts en- 
gagements so numerous and pressing as to leave no 
time at their command. Most sad and pitiful attempt 
to justify ones self in doing wrong. What would such 
mep a^ Samuel and Paniel, or the early disciples of our 
fait!} have said to this excuse ? What will Jesus say, 
who could find time amidst the laborious and harrassing 
scenes of his ministry for private intercourse with his 
Father ? What must we say, if we remember the ex- 
amples of jtherp yvho conducted their households with 
discretion, ?nd managed their affairs with diligence, and 
enjoyed the society of their friends, though they sacred- 
ly observed their seasons of daily worship ? No time 
except to stjrike a single note of thanksgiving or snatch 
a hasty petition ! And yet you have time for the so- 
cial call, the few minutes' idle talk with this friend and 
with that ; tinje for the newspaper, time for the favor- 
ite ajpusemep ( t in the day or in the evening, in the 
country ,ojr in the city, time most of us find for the 
plentiful ipea), and the luxurious sleep ! Gather up the 
fragments of time that you waste, add together the 
ujom^nts that you give to other things than your 
business, aad see jf you have not time to spend 
with fjpfl. But jsijppp?e thjit you are so imrhers- 
3 
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ed in secular employment, that you can scarce eat of 
sleep, and since you cannot give proper attention to the 
body, think you need give none to the soul. What is 
your duty, as plainly as if a hand came forth from the 
wall and wrote it in your sight ? Is it not to break 
away from these entanglements — to reduce your busi- 
ness within narrower limits, and to secure time for the 
health both of the body and of the soul ? You may not 
be so rich, though you probably will be a richer 
man at the close of ten years, should your life be 
spared. But you will be what you are not now, and 
what you never can be so long as you continue in your 
present course, a Christian in some other respect than 
the name; and if you should die before the time comes 
at which you now think of lightening the pressure of 
business, you will not be so wholly unprepared for death 
as you are at this moment. 

The third excuse which may be offered is founded 
on a dread of ostentation. Some persons are so anxious 
to conceal their piety, they consider it so much a duty 
to prevent others knowing that they maintain secret 
prayer, that they confine their devotions to the least 
possible time, and render them, we might say, by stealth. 
This dread of display may certainly be carried to a ri- 
diculous and mischievous extent. Is there not a wide 
interval between this extreme and the opposite error of 
ostentation? The prohibition to pray in the corner of 
the streets that 'we may be seen of men' respects a very 
different service from that which is offered in sincerity 
in the private chamber. We are forbidden to make 
long prayers , 'for a pretence, as the hypocrites do ;' but 
that oar Master did not mean to condemn hours of re- 
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ligiotis commamofl, may be learned from bfo own ex- 
ample, who went out into a mountain to pray, and con- 
tinued 'all night 9 in prayer to God. It is the spirit, 
not the mode,against which our Lord directed his reproof. 
And it is the temper which we exhibit by which men 
will judge of us. They can distinguish between the 
piety that courts human notice, and that which desires 
only to be approved by God ; and while the former will 
incur their contempt, the latter will be regarded at least 
with respect. And yet farther, it is not so difficult as 
it seems to be thought by some persons, to avoid noto- 
riety in our religious exercises. Men are too busy in 
their own concerns to watch one another, and should 
accident bring to their knowledge the secret habits of 
the Christian, is he the less esteemed for loving to be 
alone with his Maker ? Oh no. The members of his 
household, or his intimate friends, should they disco- 
ver his habits of retirement, will look upon him with a 
deeper reverence or a more tender sympathy. 

If neither of these excuses is valid, the considera- 
tions which have been urged in favor of habitual devo- 
tion retain their force. 1 need only beg you, my hear- 
ers, to allow them their proper value and influence* 
The life of prayer is the life of duty, the life of im- 
provement, the life of happiness, the life of heaven. 
Christian, maintain it while you enjoy the privileges of 
time, and you may experience its blessedness through 
eternity. Let trust in God be united with an active 
devotion, and when trust shall be rewarded devotion 
will be perfected. 



SERMON II. 



BT REV. FRANCIS PARKMAN, D. D. 

Or BOSTON, MASS. 



THE OBJECT, REASONABLENESS, AND SPIRITUALI- 
TY Of THE CHRISTIAN WORSHIP. 



JOHN IV. 23. 

BELIEVE ME, THE HOUR COMETH, AND NOW 18, WHEN THE TRUE WOR- 
SHIPPERS SHALL WORSHIP THE FATHER IN SPIRIT AND IN TRUTH. 

FOR THE FATHER IKIKETH SUCH TO WORSHIP HIM. 

These words, which form a part of the memorable 
conversation of our Lord with the woman of Samaria, 
open to us some important views of the object, na- 
ture., and qualifications of the Christian worship. They 
include in their comprehensive meaning the wide system 
of truth, which he was commissioned to reveal to the 
world. The discourse, whence they are taken, abounds 
in lessons of divine instruction: and whether we advert 
to the circumstances, under which it was delivered, the 
condescension, gentleness, and wisdom of the Teacher, 
or to the grandeur and solemnity of the truths he 
uttered, few passages within the whole compass of the 
sacred writings will be found more worthy of devout 
perusal. 

I may not hope to present more than a faint im- 
age of the impressions, which even a superficial survey 
of this passage of our Lord's history can hardly fail to 
produce. But that we may better understand the full 
4 
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meaning of my text, let us advert for a moment to the* 
circumstances under which it was uttered. 

It is not essential to my purpose to speak of the indi- 
vidual, who was so highly favored as to be the object of 
this address. A doubtful interpretation of a single 
phrase in our received version has led to an im- 
pression derogatory to her character. But it admits, 
as judicious critics have remarked, of a more favorable 
interpretation. And when we consider the nature of 
the topics oa which our Lord conversed, touching the 
spirituality, and extent of the worship he was about to 
introduce ; — when we consider the distinctness of the 
declaration made to her, but withheld from the learned 
and the mighty of his own people, that he was the Mes- 
siah ; that he spoke not as in other instances of re- 
pentance and pardon, but of the great doctrines of his 
religion, and its destined glory ; — when we consider 
moreover the respect, in which she was evidently held 
by her countrymen, who, first, on her report alone be- 
lieved on him as the Messiah, and then at her sugges- 
tion went forth to meet him, and to know for them- 
selves what they had gladly received at her word, it is 
difficult not to admit that her character was worthy of 
the remarkable influence she exerted, and of the no 
less remarkable confidence it inspired 1 . By a slight al- 
teration of the text, not without sanction of high author- 
ity,* the Master may be understood as referring to her 

* See Wetstein in loco,— Bp. Pierce also, in a. note on this verse„having ad- 
mitted die yaiiation in the text, which one of the manuscripts, adduced by Wet- 
stein vl tfeoxisef* proceeds to state his reasons for thinking that our Lord could not 
hare U tended te reproach the woman of Samaria as. living in a state of impurity, 
hut only fo acquaint her with his knowledge of her personal history. In addition 
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widowhood. ' Thou hast had five husbands ; and now 
there is no longer a husband to thee.' He spoke, as 
we are disposed to believe, to an honorable widow of 
Samara. 

Bui, however this may be, whether the interpretation 
be admitted or not, the benevolence of the great Teach- 
er is the same. He forgets his own wants, that he may 
instruct a stranger, and a citizen of a country at enmity 
with his own. With what wisdom and beauty does 
he turn her thoughts from the care of the things tempo- 
ral to the things eternal ; from waters that perish, to the 
fountains of everlasting life. With what a wondrous 
union of greatness and humility, of gentleness and pow- 
er, does he intimate his own high character as the Son 
of God, his perfect knowledge of the wants of man, and 
his consciousness of power to supply them. ' If thou 
knewest the gift, the exceeding grace of God, and who 
it is that asketh thee, thou wouldst have asked of him— 
and he would have given thee living water.' 

1 know not how passages like these may be read by 
the unbeliever or the worldling. But for myself I see 
in them a strong internal eyidence of the truth of Hin*, 
that uttered them. 1 see in them the mingled majesty 

to the reasons, we have intimated above, that it is hardly credible that a woman 
of the character commonly supposed, should have such weight with the people of 
her own city, ' it is least of all likely, that when a discovery of her guilt was 
made to her by one, whom she counted a prophet, the first thing which came 
into her thoughts should be the question, so much controverted between the Jews 
and the Samaritans about the true place appointed by God for his worship.' Nor 
would our Lord have suffered her thus to evade a rebuke, intended to awaken her 
conscience, by proposing to him a subject of religious controversy in which she 
could feel do sincere interest. ' And lastly, can we suppose that a person of such 
an ill life, without any mentioned sign of repentance, should have been the first 
to whom Jesue is recorded as declaring himself to be the Messiah.' 
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and love of Jesus Christ, a concious power and elevation 
of soul united to humility. This union of opposite 
graces, this harmony of virtues in the character of 
Christ Jesus could not have been a fiction of the imagi- 
nation. Notwithstanding the great things, which have 
been uttered by poets and philosophers and orators of 
Grecian or Roman fame, it did not, and it could not, 
enter into their imagination to have conceived, nor in- 
to the mind of an impostor to have uttered such words 
as these. They express the same majesty, with which 
on that last great day of the feast, he stood and cried, 
4 If any man thirst, let him come unto me and drink.' — 
They express the same nobleness and elevation, which 
no outward humiliation, not chains or death could im- 
pair, with which while standing a prisoner at the bar of 
Pilate he said, ' Thou sayest, that I am a King. To 
this end was I born, and for this cause came I forth in* 
to the world — that 1 might bear witness to the truth. 
Every one that is of the truth hearetfa my voice.' And 
when with these we remember the works, by which he 
proved himself the Son of God with power, the blind 
restored to sight, the sick to health, the dead to life, 
the hungry multitude fed by a creating power, and the 
storm and tempest silenced at his voice, shall we not 
say with the Samaritans, * Now we believe, not be- 
cause of thy saying, for we have seen him ourselves, 
and know, that this is indeed the Christ, the Savior of 
the world.' 

We observe, next, the generous and expansive char- 
ity of the Savior. He overlooks all the distinctions of 
sect and party : the petty differences of opinion, pas- 
sion, and prejudice, national or religious, which divided 
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the Jews from the Samaritans, and which still, to the 
disgrace of Christendom, divide his disciples from each 
other, and entering at once into the spirit of his own re- 
ligion, he converses with a stranger. He instructs her 
in the spirituality of the worship he taught. He pours 
contempt on the miserable division in religious belief 
and modes of devotion, which separated Samaritan 
from Jew; he passes over in silence, as if unworthy of his 
regard, the rival claims of Jerusalem and Mount Ger- 
izim, and tells her plainly, that both her countrymen, 
who pleaded for the one, and the Jews, who contended 
for the other, were like most other contending sects in 
an error ; that the hour was at hand when all such dis- 
tinctions should cease ; when not on Mount Gerizim 
alone nor at Jerusalem, should men worship the Father; 
but in every place and from all hearts incense should 
ascend and a pure offering ; that the true worship- 
pers should worship the Father in spirit and in truth ; 
with the understanding to embrace, and the whole 
heart to feel ; for the Father seeketh such to worship 
him. 

Who now, let us ask, is the object of this worship ? 
It is even God the Father; the King eternal, al- 
mighty and all-wise ; the supreme, unapproached, and 
unrivalled Majesty of heaven and of earth ; the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, and in Him, the 
God of all grace. For though, as says the apostle, 
there be that are called gods, yet to us there is one 
God, even the Father, who is above all, and through 
all, and in all. And is it asked, ' How is it known, that 
God is one ? The answer is given by all God's works 
and by all his word ; by reason intimating this great 
5 
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truth ; by the heavens and the earth, the sun and the 
stars of light, declaring in the beauty and harmony of 
their courses the supremacy of one infinite mind ; by 
the voice of God himself declaring to his chosen 
race the unity of his nature, and thence — mark, I pray 
you, the connection — the obligation of a supreme and un- 
divided love. * Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God is 
one Lord/ And — therefore — * Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
might.' The idea of a divided nature is incompatible 
with an undivided love. It is declared by the Apostle* 
of the Lord Jesus, 4 The Son of God hath come, and 
hath given us understanding to know Him that is true. 
And this is the true God, and everlasting life :' and 
haw can words express more clearly the truth and val- 
ue of this great doctrine— than those memorable words 
of the Master himself — * This is life eternal — to know 
Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou 
hast sent.' 

But distinct and various as are the proofs, which 
might be adduced, it is not enough that we simply ac^ 
knowledge the unity of his nature as the only true God. 
That were barely the admission of a speculative truth, 
having a place in our understanding: without afiecting 
the heart. We must understand and feel the glory of 
his moral attributes ; his spotless holiness, his impartial 
justice, his truth that cannot lie, his faithfulness that 
knows no change, his goodness that knows no bounds, 
his compassion and long-suffering, which waiteth to 
be gracious. We must know him and must worship 
him, as he displays these his perfections to us his 
children, as the Father of our spirits and the Maker of 
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our frames, the Creator and Upholder of all, the right- 
ful Arbiter and impartial Judge. Above all, we must 
know Him as our Father. ' Ye shall worship the 
Father,' says my text : the God who made and blesses ; 
whose spirit holds in life, whose arm is our defence, 
whose salvation is our hope ; who orders in wisdom 
and loving kindness all our lot ; appoints our joys 
and our griefs ; marks all our steps ; sees the very 
thoughts of our hearts; and will judge us in righteous- 
ness by Jesus Christ. 

Yet further, is it implied in this great doctrine of the 
unity of God, and of the worship of the Father, that 
we love Him with all our hearts ; that he be the su- 
preme and undivided object of our souls. We have 
already adverted to this idea of connection between 
faith in one God and love of one God ; and the more 
it is considered, the more intimate and essential will 
it appear. If God be one — then, the command is — 
1 My son, give me thy heart.' We must love him in the 
purity and fervor of our affections, and with all the 
energy of our souls : by faith, that sees him, though 
invisible ; by prayer, that communes with him in secret; 
by holiness, that makes us partakers even of his own 
nature. We must know him, that we may love him in 
his works, giving them our attentive study; in his 
word, making it our law as well as our hope ; rejoicing 
in its truths, and nourishing with it our souls as with 
the bread of life ; in his providence, attentive to its in- 
structions, accepting thankfully its gifts, and submitting 
rever ntially to its inflictions. We must worship Him as 
did Enoch, who walked with God ; as did Abraham, 
who was called his friend ; as did Daniel who staged 
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himself upon his God, and on whom no manner of hurt 
was found because he believed in God. Finally, we 
must worship Him as did Christ, his Son ; who did 
always the things that pleased Him ; whose meat and 
drink it was to fulfil his pleasure ; and who amidst un- 
utterable anguish said, ' Father, not my will, but thine 
be done.' 

In truth, to fulfil the great sentiment of my text, no 
created object must interfere with the simplicity and 
integrity of our love. The service demanded is upright 
hearts and willing minds. His testimonies we shall 
take as our heritage forever. They will be the rejoicing 
of our hearts. The sense of his presence will sanctify 
and will gladden eur hearts. Confidence in his good- 
ness will make us submissive to all his pleasure. And 
the example of that goodness, the remembrance special- 
ly of his unmerited kindness to us, will make us merci- 
ful even as He is merciful : will dispose us to love our 
brother, because God loved us ; to visit the fatherless 
and the widows in their affliction and to keep ourselves 
unspotted from the world. 

This it is to worship God in spirit and in truth. 

2. But, secondly, it belongs to this Christian worship, 
that it be offered to God through Jesus Christ. For, 
not only is there one God, but there is one Mediator 
between God and man, the man Christ Jesus. He is 
therefore the medium of this worship : the way, the 
truth, and the life. By him, says the Apostle, we 
have access by one spirit unto the Father. He is made 
Intercessor for us. God hath given us this confidence 
in him, that if we ask anything in his name, He will 
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hear as ; and we are enriched with all spiritual blessings 
through Christ Jesus. 

Therefore, I say, it belongs to us Christians, it is a 
distinguishing and peculiar doctrine of our faith, and 
unlike many other speculative doctrines, enters essen- 
tially into our thoughts and habits of prayer, that we 
worship God, the Father, through Jesus Christ the Sa- 
vior. We rejoice, as says the Apostle, in Christ Jesus. 
We acknowledge him with all gratitude and trust as 
the Son of God and the Redeemer of men. We wel- 
come him to our hearts in all the relations and offices, 
in which he is exhibited for the faith, reliance and obe- 
dience of mankind : as the anointed of God and the 
messenger of his truth ; as able to save to the uttermost 
them that come to God by him. His doctrine is to us 
the truth of God : his death, our reconciliation to God ; 
his example, the spotless pattern to lis of all holiness. 
We rejoice in him as our Lord and Savior, who died 
for our sins, who rose for our justification ; and whom 
the Father hath appointed to be our Judge. But 
while we thus rejoice in Christ, would imbibe his 
spirit, and in the beautiful language of bis Apostle, would 
follow that Lamb of God, whithersoever he goeth, it 
must not be forgotten, that we reserve our religious 
homage, our worship to God r who sent him — his Father 
and our Father. We obey his own command enforced 
by his own example : 4 Worship the Lord thy God, and 
Him only shalt thou serve.' While we rejoice in his 
power to save, we adore the God who gave him pow- 
er, and without whom, saith he, the Son can do. noth- 
ing. And while we look for him to appear the second 
time as our Judge, we remember also how he spake : 
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' Of that day and that hour knoweth no man, no not 
the angels of Heaven, neither the Son, but the Father. 
Therefore it is, that we worship the 'Only wise God' and 
him alone. Yet may our hearts be penetrated by the 
contemplation of a Savior's love ; by the beauty of his 
character, by the inestimable riches of his grace ; so 
that with the apostle we would count all things as loss 
in comparison of the excellence of the knowledge of 
Christ ; that we may know him, and being conformed 
to his image, may share with him in the glory of his 
resurrection. 

3. Having spoken of the object and the medium, let 
us speak of the Reasonableness and Spirituality of the 
Christian Worship. And this, without elaborate argu- 
ment, may at once approve itself to our conviction, 
whether we regard the service to which it calls us, 
the affections it cherishes, or the good influences with 
which it is attended. Yes ! my hearers, it is a rea- 
sonable service; for it calls us to the worship of llim 
whose creatures we are and to whom we owe even our 
own selves. It is the worship of Him, the Father Almigh- 
ty, whom heaven and earth, the various estates of an- 
gels and of men continually praise. It calls us to a 
service suggested by every want and feeling of the human 
soul. It invites to prayer. And what is prayer, but 
the very impulse of nature, ' the voice of weakness, 7 as 
has been said, « crying for strength ; of want for supply ; 
of sin for pardon.' It is the heart dissatisfied with 
earth, seeking after God. Amidst the thousand temples 
of Pagan idolatry, it still erected one 'to the unknown 
God,' if haply it might feel after him and find him. 
And especially in the depths of its care and grief, when 
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sorrow presses on the soul, amidst decaying nature and 
the prospect of death, who does not seek a refuge? Who 
does not involuntarily lift up the eye to the everlasting 
hills, and in the fullness of conviction, say, 4 Thence 
cometh my help. My soul, rest thou upon God. My 
expectation is fro^^•HirI^. , 

Consider also the adections, which the Christian 
worship supposes ; and we shall perceive at once their 
accordance with all that reason approves as most excel- 
lent in our nature, with the exercise of our noblest fac- 
ulties and with the objects of our highest hopes. — It is 
Faith, true faith in a perfect God, a gracious father, 
and an everlasting friend ; believing that He is, and that 
he is the portion and the stay of them that seek him. 
It is reverence of the King of kings, the Father of an infi- 
nite Majesty. It is love; but the love of spotless holiness, 
of ineffable goodness, of boundless mercy. It is trust ; 
and is it not reasonable to trust in unchangeable faith- 
fulness and in everlasting might ; in an arm, that faint- 
eth not ; and a word that was never broken ? It is 
submission ; and is it not reasonable in the creature to 
submit to the Creator ; to a will that must be obeyed ; 
to wisdom that cannot err ? It is humility and peni- 
tence, under a deep sense of unworthiness before a 
spotless God, whose holiness is without stain, but 
whose mercy waiteth to be gracious. It is supplication 
in its very spirit and power — consciousness of want, 
and earnest entreaty for supply. And all these, in the 
name of Jesus Christ ; in the faith and hopes of his re- 
ligion, as enlightened by his truth, and as heirs of his 
salvation — These are the affections — these are the 
dispositions, which the Christian worship supposes and 
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demands. Such are the qualifications of the true ser- 
vants of God. 

Finally — it calls us to the observance of rites. But 
these rites — how few, how simple, and reasonable. It 
pours upon our little ones the waters of Baptism, and 
denotes thus the purity that becomes us ; the holiness 
to which we are called. It invites us to commemorate 
a Savior's love, to eat bread and drink wine in memory 
of a most gracious Master and a most compassionate 
Friend — of him whom the Father hath sanctified, and 
who hath given his life for our sake. Is there not rea- 
son that we should fulfil such a request, and remember 
our kindest friend, who while we were yet sinners laid 
down his life for our sakes ? 

Nor is the Christian worship reasonable alone. It is 
a holy and a spiritual worship. No error is more fatal 
than this that the Christian faith and ordinances have 
nothing to do with the affections, or, because they are 
reasonable they are therefore less spiritual. Rational 
Christianity addresses itself to the heart. It teaches us, 
that it is with the heart man believes unto righteousness; 
and its object utterly fails of its accomplishment, where 
it does not sanctify and spiritualize the soul. Still, less, 
has it any sympathy or alliance with indifference or un- 
belief. It has no congratulations for the man, who to 
escape the prejudice of superstition or the thraldom of 
the priesthood, has embraced the yet worse prejudice 
of infidelity, and the dominion of the worldly mind, 
which is enmity with God* And while- it invites to its 
mercy the chief of sinners ; while, like its gracious au- 
thor it seeks and saves that which was lost, it holds 
forth no promise to impatient or obdurate unbelief. In 
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the simple truth, that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God, it makes an everlasting distinction between him 
that believetb and him that is an infidel. 

Such is the worship prescribed to us in the gospel 
of Jesus Chris* ; and such the service which the Chris* 
tiaa ministry is appointed to sustain. For this are our 
temples consecrated to God. For this is the succession 
of Pastors and Teachers maintained ; and for this with 
the peaceful returns of Sabbaths and of holy times do 
we assemble in these houses of prayer. It becomes us, 
Christian brethren and friends, devoutly to bless God 
for a ritual so simple, so reasonable and salutary ; adapt- 
ed to the wants of our souls, and rich in holy influences 
upon our hearts. It becomes us to bless God for the 
institution of a ministry, which, while it proposes noth- 
ing less than the conversion and salvation of the world, 
presents as among the most effectual means of this sal- 
vation, the worship of the true God, even the Father, 
and invites us to offer spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to 
Him, through Jesus Christ. It becomes us as disciples 
of Him who calls us to his kingdom and glory ; as de- 
scendants of enlightened and pious ancestors, who 
founded these churches of New-England, and hallowed 
them by their faith and prayers ; as members of a favor- 
ed community, rejoicing in inestimable blessings ; as fel- 
low citizens with the saints and of the household of 
God, who would rejoice in the gladness of our nation, 
to maintain and honor these ordinances of our religion. 
To this end let us be found with them, whom the 
Father seeketh to worship Him. Let us bring to these 
temples at all times the sacrifice of humble, lowly and 
obedient hearts. And remembering that the end of 
6 
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the commandment is charity, out of a pure heart and a 
good conscience, let us follow peace with all men, and 
holiness without which no man can see the Lord. For 
thus shall be fulfilled to us the gracious promise, He 
that ofiereth praise glorifieth me, and to him that order- 
eth his conversation aright, will I show the salvation 
of God. 



SERMON HI. 



BY REV. WILLIAM WARE, 

OF NEW YORK. 



ON EVIL. 

ISAIAH XLV. 7. 

k FORM TBS LIGHT AND CREATE DARKNESS ; I MAKE PEACE AMD CRE- 
ATE EYIL. X THE LORD DO ALL THESE THINGS. 

There have been, perhaps, few more fruitful sources 
of disquietude and pain, even of skepticsm and unbelief, 
than the difficulties which have been experienced when 
the mind has been turned to a contemplation of Evil. 
Mankind have been perplexed by questions concerning 
its origin and end from the first hour that subjects of 
this kind began to engage their attention. And at the 
present time if any one thought more than another dis- 
turbs the mind, fills it with doubt, it is this of the evils 
that are in the world — why are they ? If God be in- 
finitely powerful he can remove them ; if he be infi- 
nitely good he must be willing to do so ; yet they still 
exist and overspread the earth. Suffering in every 
form, evils natural and moral, are the sad inheritance of 
all that breathe. 

Of the origin of evil, various accounts have been 
given. Some have referred it to an independent, al- 
most almighty, and malignant Being who delights to 
mar and deface and destroy the works of the good Cre- 
7 
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ator. Others are satisfied to trace it back to Adam as 
its first cause ; he sinned and drew down upon his own 
head, and upon his descendants through all generations, 
those evils of every kind by which the world has since 
been afflicted. To refute these a word need not be 
used. Others, again, not being able to separate from 
their conceptions of God the ideas of independent sove- 
reignty and almighty power, cannot but regard all 
things that exist as of his appointment ; they exist only 
by his will, and in accordance with his will. If he 
had not called them into being they would have had 
no being, and the nature impressed upon them is 
the nature not which they conferred upon themselves 
but which he bestowed. The course of nature they 
regard as expressing that series of events which 
it was and is the good pleasure of the Creator 
should take place. Providence they hold to mean that 
which God appoints and causes to come to pass. All 
natures, powers and events, all action and suffering, 
they consider to be, and to be what they are, in conse- 
quence of laws instituted by the Amighty. By those 
who think thus it is evident that evil is referred with 
more or less directness to God as its author ; in agree- 
ment with the language of the text, * I the Lord create 
evil.' They cannot conceive evil to have existed if God, 
the Being from whom all things sprung, had not chosen 
its existence rather than its non-existence. It must ex- 
ist, originating in his will, or permitted by him, and in 
either case it is of divine origin. Christians have often 
been shocked by statements like these. But it is not 
easy to see why. For who can doubt that though evil 
exists, and by the will of God, it exists for a good and 
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great end ? And if so why should it not be a divine 
work — a dirine appointment ? Even if we were not 
sure of this, and could not see it, why should we be 
shocked at that which seems necessarily to follow from 
the belief that God is the only God and Creator, and 
consequently the only cause of whatever is ? 

I. But in further explanation of the existence of evil 
I would say, that it is necessary, and, so for as we can 
comprehend, could not but have been ; that to a cer- 
tain extent and to a considerable extent it inheres in 
all created things and beings. They must not exist at 
all, or, they must exist accompanied and deformed by 
evil. 

There are things necessary and things impossible 
even in relation to the great cause of all things. An 
infinite being cannot be created. A creature cannot 
also be the Creator. A being cannot be made to be 
mortal and immortal at the same time and in the same 
sense. These and the like things are impossibilities. 
It is no irreverence to say, that they are objects of no 
power whatever. In the same way, I believe that cre- 
ation and evil are inseparably bound together, and that 
it is no irreverence to say, no power can disunite them. 
That is to say, evil to some extent, and of some kind, 
attaches to every created thing, and every created being 
because created. God alone is exempt : and he cannot 
multiply, or reproduce himself. There can be but one 
infinite, one perfect, one gocd. Creation implies in the 
very term, imperfection ; a result less perfect than the 
Creator. It implies inferiority, dependence, limitation, 
defect, and these are evils. Is not ignorance or limited 
knowledge an evil ? Is not weakness or limited pow- 
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er an evil ? Are not error and dependence evils ? Are 
they not, when extreme, great and overwhelming evils? 
Are the j not in every degree of them evils ? Then is 
the being next in power and greatness to God subject to 
evil,and that necessarily, not from the will of God that so 
it should be, but because it could not be otherwise. If 
God were alone in the universe, then would there be no 
evil, but with the first act of creation evil was intro- 
duced — the evil of imperfection ; of limited and de- 
pendent natures; of finite and bounded knowledge, 
power, thought, existence. If this be so, it is not 
perhaps so correct to say that God is the author of evil, 
as to say that evil is necessary. It is the unavoidable 
portion of every intelligence less than God. 

The only question here then is, how imperfect may 
the nature of a created being be permitted to be to con- 
sist with benevolence in the Creator. It is good in 
the Creator, certainly good in him we think to make 
such beings as those whom we term angels and arch- 
angels, and all those tribes of happy spirits of whose ex- 
istence we do not doubt, though we have never seen 
them nor held communion with them, and who dwell far 
from us in those fairer worlds which we call heaven. 
Is divine benevolence equally manifest, or manifest, 
in the creation of our race? Some doubt, and some 
deny; because the evils under which mankind suffer 
are so many and so great. But these are many of them 
simply evils of imperfection or defect, and from these 
every created intelligence, even the most exalted spir- 
it that dwells in the presence of God suffers ; in our ap- 
prehension perhaps, very little, but who can tell how 
much in his own ? Who can say that the high angel 
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feels not hid inferiority, his limited nature and powers, 
as deeply as we do Ours ? He has the same reason. 
Howihencan we complain? Shall there be but one 
race of beings in the Universe ? Shall those only ex- 
ist who are next in perfection to God ? How blank 
and desert then were the fields of space ! Is it not 
better that thousands of races should exist, differing 
from the highest only in their degrees of perfection, or, 
rather, in their necessary subjection to the evil of imper- 
fection ? Is it not better that this our race of man 
should exist with precisely its degree of imperfection 
than that only more perfect ones should exist ? Is it 
not better that races as much more imperfect than man, 
as are the tribes of animals and insects, should exist, 
rather than those only which are more perfect ? What 
a world of wonders, of perfect contrivances, and benev- 
olent design does the naturalist point out even in the 
races of insects and animals! Surely it were not bet- 
ter that they were all struck out of existence and man 
were alone upon the earth ! And when we look upon 
man, are we ready to say that he is a being of so many 
imperfections, of so many liabilities to evil, that it were 
better he did not exist ? He might, indeed, we cannot 
doubt, have been made a far less imperfect being than he 
is ; he might have been provided with a stronger intel- 
lect, with a better heart, an altogether higher nature, 
and a more beautiful and convenient world to dwell in — 
but then he would have been no longer man, and the 
place which man fills in the scale of existences would 
have been vacant. Would that have been a gain to 
the general happiness? The question therefore is, wheth- 
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er our nature is so defective that it were a greater be- 
nevolence not to create it, than to create it ; a greater 
benevolence now to annihilate it, than to perpetuate it? 
A question which needs no answer. 

The evil of imperfection then is necessary ; it ac- 
companies and is a part of the very act of creation. 
This seems to explain, in part at least, the origin of evil. 

But in another respect, I would say, may we see evil 
to be necessary, and therefore no proper subject of com- 
plaint. The very power which is given us to be and to 
do that which is good, is at the same time, and in its 
very nature, a power to be, and to do, that which is 
«vil. And so far as we can conceive, we could not 
have been created without this double capacity. For 
to deprive us of the faculties, desires, affections which 
enable us to transgress, and which thus introduce moral 
evil into the world — would be to deprive us of the fa- 
culties, desires, affections which render us capable to 
obey, and to love God, and duty, and Heaven. 

It is with the mind and its various powers, that we 
perceive the truth of the being of a God and the force 
of the arguments which support it. It is with the same 
mind and the same powers identically, that we think 
we see reason to deny his being, and do deny it and 
blaspheme. If you would prevent a liability to the lat- 
ter evil, it can be done only by extinguishing the powers 
which make man an intelligent and religious being. 
The evil of speculative irreligion is then necessary. It 
follows upon the creation of such a being as man. In 
truth no being — so we cannot help thinking — can be 
created with power to think, reason, and determine right, 
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without a corresponding power to think, reason, add 
determine Wrong. These several acts require one and 
the same set of faculties. So in regard to the will and 
moral freedom. If it be good that man be made capa- 
ble of virtue and holiness, the same constitution neces- 
sarily renders him capable of, and exposed to viqe and 
sin. For virtue and holiness imply a soul morally free, 
free to choose, not driven by a superior power in certain 
directions. Virtue i3 not virtue, holiness is not holiness, 
if not freely chosen. But here is in the very statement 
implied an equal power to choose vice and sin. If the 
soul is made capable of a free choice of virtue, it is 
made capable, by the very same constitution, of a free 
^choice of sin. So also with the affections. That cu- 
rious interior organization which fits us to love, ena- 
bles us to love improper objects. Whatever we can use, 
we can necessarily abuse. Neither can we conceive of 
it as possible, to have been created with a nature promp- 
ting us to love, without exposure to error in the choice 
of objects. If it be a good thing, that such a race as 
man be made with (such affections, which he can raise 
and fix upon the worthiest and most exalted objects, 
then must he be made with all this equal power and 
liability to prefer low and unworthy objects ; and taking 
from him the capacity to love these, you take from 
him the capacity to love his Maker. So that evil 
in this direction, sterns also, not so much matter of 
choice as of necessity. It is a part of creation. 

As an illustration of the truth, how necessarily evil 
is connected with good in the very constitution of our 
intellectual and moral nature, let me point to two par- 
ticular evils, Intemperance and War, the two chief 
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scourges of our race. Whence springs the vice of In- 
temperance? Does it not proceed first, from that 
moral freedom which we all hold to be the grandest 
feature of our inward frame ; secondly, from that intel- 
lect by which we penetrate into the secrets of nature, 
and learn the virtues of her fruits, and grains and min- 
erals ; and thirdly, from that appetite, the gratification 
of which in moderation constitutes One of the oftenest 
returning pleasures of life, and which if it were not grat- 
ified, life itself would go out ? Now it is good, certainly, 
that God has made us free and not mere machines ; it is 
good that he has furnished us with an intellect that with 
Newton and Davy can search all nature out ; it is good 
that the satisfying of thirst is an act which yields plea- 
sure rather than pain, as it is one that must recur so of- 
ten. This is all good. And evil from this quarter 
comes only when we choose, and prefer, and will to do 
wrong ; when we apply our intellect and our knowledge 
of nature to the manufacture of intoxicating drinks ; 
when we pervert an appetite bestowed for the best ends, 
to the worst ends, and force it to minister to our degra- 
dation and ruin. With the moral freedom to choose, 
with the intellect to devise, with the appetite for food 
and drink, there goes along necessarily in the very na- 
ture of things, an accompanying power to misuse and 
abuse. We could not have the first without the last, 
and without the first we were nothing. It is the great 
gift of intellect and freedom, which, so good and great, 
is also the cause of this terrific vice. 

Turn now to the other evil just mentioned. History 
it is said is but one long and dark record of violence 
and crime. War has desolated the earth in every age 
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and in every region. The oppression of the tyrant has 
made the prison walls to echo to the groans of innocent 
men condemned to gratify some base passion, and the 
blood of countless multitudes has flowed to strengthen 
the power, or minister to the pleasures of some am- 
bitious usurper, or hereditary fool. And long and loud 
have been the complaints which mankind have uttered 
against Providence for so constituting the world, and the 
mind of man, that these evils should result. This has 
proved a favorite theme with the skeptic and the unbe- 
liever. But are not such complaints rebuked when we 
recur to the reflection, that if men are to be furnished 
with the intellect, desires, affections, passions, appetites, 
which contribute in the quiet and peaceful scenes of life 
to spread over them so much happiness, which fill the 
world with the fruits of civilization, which crown it with 
the glories of knowledge and science and art, then are 
they at the same time and by the same act of creation, 
furnished with all the powers of evil and with all conceiv- 
able instruments of sin and woe. The powers and in- 
struments of good — it is a universal truth — are the pow- 
ers and instruments of evil. The same nature which 
gives us tyrants, warriors, selfish and ambitious rulers, 
whose sport is the misery they can inflict, furnishes forth 
philanthropists, scholars, reformers, prophets and apos- 
tles. If it be a fight and wise plan of Providence that 
such a nature should be framed as now to form a Soc- 
rates, now a Luther, and now a Howard, and the mul- 
titudes like them, but whose names and praises we nev- 
er hear— and who would complain of this ? — then can 
we not blame the same Providence, that this nature, by 
that very internal constitution by which these great and 
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good characters are produced, brings forth such mon- 
sters as Nero, Tiberius, Domitian, and the multitudes 
like them, whose names are scattered over the pages of 
history. For not a single original element is employed 
to form the soul of Nero, which is not found in that of 
Howard. Dissect, analyse them as we may, and they 
are the same. So that if in our humanity we struck the 
former, as a nature in its very contrivance and design 
hateful and monstrous, from off the list of existences, the 
same act would strike the soul of Howard from the same 
list. The faculties, the affections, the energies, the in- 
tellect, which Howard used for the world's benefit, Nero 
abused to the world's woe. If the cunning contrivance 
which issues in the existence of a wretch like Nero be 
condemned as evil, it is wholly condemned ; it is con- 
demned when it issues in the existence of a saint like 
Howard. We cannot have the one without the other, 
— the saint without the demon — any more than we can 
have that which is straight at the same time crooked ; 
that which is full at the same time empty ; that which is 
sweet at the same time sour ; that which is poisonous 
at the same time nutritive. The water which bears up 
the ship drowns the men. The very qualities which 
fit it for the former office render it fitted to the latter 
evil. If in our compassion we would not that men 
should drown, then must we sacrifice commerce, the 
great civilizer of nations. Thus are evil and good found 
mingled together — parts of each other — inseparably uni- 
ted in the same rational and spiritual nature. 

And as it is with mind and soul, so is it with matter. 
Evil is its necessary concomitant, or what we call evil. 
The good and liability to evil are here also bound up to- 
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gether in the same material forms and substances, amid 
which must not exist at all, or as subject to evil. How 
useful a substance — to select one example — is Iron ! 
Could we dispense with it? But could it, can we believe, 
be invested with all the properties which make it so 
useful without being at the same time made to possess 
those which turn it against the life and peace of mankind ? 
It is benevolent in the Deity, we say, to give to man 
this wonderful metal ; it is benevolent in him to bestow 
upon man the capacities which teach him how to search 
it out from other substances, and work it up into ten 
thousand instruments of necessary use, or harmless lux- 
ury. But the metal which forms the sickle, forms the 
sword as well ! It could not be made fit for the one 
without being made fit for the other also. And the 
same intellect in man which informs him how to ex- 
tract the metal from the ore, and convert it to an indis- 
pensable implement of husbandry, also teaches him how 
to polish and point the dagger, and how to use it with 
most effect against the life of his enemy. Arid how, I 
ask, could we have all the civilization which Iron in its 
various forms, uses, and combinations has spread over 
the earth, without all the horrors which in the shape of 
instruments of war, it has caused to be committed 
throughout the world. We could not. The very prop- 
erties which make this so valuable to our race are those 
which make it an object of terror ; but to deprive it of 
the last would be to annihilate it. So it is with innu- 
merable other of the forms of matter, as will readily oc- 
cur to you ; evil and good are bound up in the same 
forms, and in the same properties. The very attributes 
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and qualities of substances and of animated beings, of 
intelligent and moral beings, which render them excel- 
lent, are those which make them objects of dread. Hu- 
man affections,which shed over life so much of its purest 
happiness, when running riot and fixed upon unworthy 
and forbidden objects, how bitter and heart-rending is the 
misery they create! Reason, which for the most part is 
the sun of life, does yet at times seem to ray out nothing 
but darkness. Faith, Christian faith, which lights the 
way to the tomb and up to heaven, kindles too the fires 
of martyrdom and builds the dungeons of the inquisition. 
Yet who would annihilate Love, Reason, or Faith ? 
And yet, how, without annihilating them, and the mind 
in which they dwell, could there be prevented a liability 
to the evils which flow from them ? 

If, then, beings and material substances could not 
be made to be possessed of contrary qualities, if man 
could not be made with a mind and will which he could 
use freely and at the same time not freely, with general 
powers of discernment and yet incapable of seeing butin 
certain directions ; if bodies could not be made to be 
at once hard and soft, penetrable and impenetrable, 
poisonous and nutritive; then has there been no want of 
benevolence in not making them so, but want of pow- 
er, for no power is equal to contradictions. And till 
contradictions shall be objects of power, till steel may 
possess its native hardness, and at the same time the 
softness and ductility of wax, till matter may be solid 
and capable of its present resistance, and at the same 
time inflict upon our bodies no injury when we come in 
violent contact with it, till the human mind may be con- 
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Structed with its present powers, affections and frtee- 
dom, and be placed amidst the same objects, and yet be 
capable of but one series of actions and thoughts, till these 
things may and shall be done, we may believe that evil 
in many or most of its forms, evil natural and moral will 
continue to exist as it always has existed among the 
works of God. 

II. But if evil, as I have attempted to show, is 
necessary and a condition of all existence less than that 
of God, 1 would add in the second place, that it is an 
advantage. It would have been desirable had it not 
been necessary. I need not illustrate this. That there 
could have been nothing like character, nothing like 
human virtue, nothing of individual merit, without evil 
in its various forms to contend with, is sufficiently evi- 
dent. Had life run smoothly tth through a series of 
perfections and facilities on the fight hand and on the 
left, if we can suppose such a state df things to be pos- 
sible, then could there have been nb discipline of hu- 
man powers and human affections, then could there have 
been no conflict vvith,and therefore no conquest over either 
intellectual or moral obstacles, then could there have beeii 
no attainment and ho virtue. If this be true, then on no 
supposition is there want of benevolence in the Creator, 
seeing that from these very evils of which we complain, 
there proceed forth benefits greater than all others, and 
which evil alone, as we may suppose, in some of its 
forms, could have called into existence. 

When then-, I would say in conclusion, we complain 
of the evils of life, we should carefully consider of what 
-description the evil is. If it be of a contrivance of pure 
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malignity, the object of which is misery and misery 
alone, then we complain justly ; for it is impossible to 
consider existence a benefit, or its author benevolent, if 
made designedly and exclusively wretched. * But, 1 
says Paley, 4 nature furnishes no contrivance the design 
of which is misery ; pain and misery are incidental to 
her contrivances, never the object.' If it be not of this 
character, we are to consider next, if it be not such as 
may properly be classed among the evils of imperfec- 
tion or defect : and if so, whether this can ever be a pro- 
per ground of complaint, because some evils of this kind 
must exist in every class and order of created beings, 
and theirs appear doubtless as formidable to those who 
fill the rank next above us, as ours do to us ; and they 
would complain of them as justly, as we of ours. And so it 
is true, that those intelligences who stand next in pow- 
er and glory to the Infinite, would as rightfully com- 
plain of their subordination and inferiority to God as we 
of our subordination and inferiority to them, or to those 
who are but one degree more perfect than ourselves. 
The truth is, we never say in our complaints, why is 
not benevolence manifest in the works of the Creator? — 
we admit that it is very manifest ; but it is always, why 
is there not more? And this is a question which may 
always be asked, even in the presence and before the 
throne of God. 

Finally, when we complain of evil, we are to consid- 
er whether what we suffer from, do not flow from the 
very qualities, properties, organization of objects or 
beings from which proceed the most unquestionable and 
indispensable advantages, and whether we could be spar- 
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ed the evil without the absolute annihilation of the ob- 
jects or beings themselves. And, further, we are to 
consider, how great a proportion of the very worst evils 
of life we bring upon ourselves needlessly, by our abuse 
of the world we are placed in, and of our own natures ; 
or by an infatuated neglect of the means of happiness 
provided for us. 
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CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 

JOHN VI. 26. 

JISTJS ANSWERED THEM AND SAID, VERILY, VERILY I SAY UNTO YOU, 
YE SEEK ME, NOT BECAUSE YE SAW THE MIRACLES, BUT BECAUSE 
YE DID EAT OF THE LOAVES, AND WERE FILLED. 

Of this, our Lord's declaration, the letter was local 
and restricted to a particular time, but its significance 
was universal and perpetual. The same motives, 
which actuated many of his followers then, still actuate 
many of those, who are named by his name. The 
number, we fear, is even now comparatively small, who 
serve God purely from the love of God, — who obey the 
commandments of Christ from a simple love of those 
commandments, — who devote themselves to truth and 
goodness for their own sake, and because truth and 
goodness are more than all things else precious to their 
hearts. Such service, such obedience, such devotion, 
spring too often, we apprehend, from the hope of ulte- 
rior advantages to be derived therefrom, instead of car- 
rying their own sufficient reward along with them, and 
are counted means to something further and better, 
rather than ends themselves the highest and best. An 
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would show, we think, a lamentable deficiency of what 
may be termed a taste of relish for religious service, — 
would disclose the moving impulses of such character 
to be quite other than those, which communicated such 
energy and concentration to the soul of the great Head 
of the Church. 

Our present purpose is to exhibit the genuine Chris- 
tian character, in contrast with those various forms of 
character, which usurp a name to which they are not 
entitled. 

Let us glance, then, at the impulses, which may be 
found to move the several classes of the subjects of 
Christ's ostensible kingdom. 

* Ye seek me,' said our Lord, l not because ye saw 
the miracles, but because ye did eat of the loaves, and 
were filled.' Here is a characteristic common alike to 
all the classes, of whom we are to speak ; namely, that 
they are attached rather to the accidents than to the 
essence of well doing. 

I. Many are followers of Christ from simple custom. 
They were born in a Christian land, brought up by 
Christian parents, taught to reverence Christian insti- 
tutions, and to repeat the forms of Christian service 
even with lisping tongues ; and so to go through the 
formularies of religion has become as one of the invol- 
untary functions of daily life. They feel uneasy, un* 
comfortable, as though some virtue were gone out of 
them, at the omission of such formularies. 

At the same time, the spirit, of which these forms 
are the appointed symbols and vehicles, is an almost 
total stranger to them* You perceive this by theif 
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deadness, their utter want of growth and progress, the 
absence of all lofty and ardent spiritual aspirations. 
You perceive it, too, by their lack of spiritual discrimi- 
nation. They have no idea, apparently, that the exter- 
nal institutions of religion were ordained for any end 
beyond, and superior to, themselves ; no idea that one 
among them is of any greater importance than another ; 
no idea that all, or either of them, can, in any possible 
crisis, rightly be suspended at the call of the spirit they 
embody. Take away their forms, arid you take away 
the whole of their Christianity. Leave them their 
forms — leave them in the exact order in which they 
have been wont to go through them — and ybu leave 
them all the Christianity, of which they have any dis- 
tinct conception. An ignorant friar had long been ac- 
customed to chant his Latin liturgy from a copy full of 
the mistakes of the transcribers ; an amended copy was 
finally put into his hands ; but he found himself unable 
to use it with profit, and was obliged to resume his 
ancient erroneous copy. The taking away of his mis- 
takes took away his religion. So it is with those, of 
whom we speak. Not only by taking away their forms, 
but by substituting for any of them some other, even 
though more appropriate, you deprive them of their 
religion. 

11. Many, again, are followers of Christ, because to 
be so is most respectable-^-in best taste — promises most 
worldly advantages. Their hearts are set on certain 
worldly objects, which can be reached only by beaten 
paths, by keeping on their side the current sentiments 
of society. As the tide of popular prejudice chances to 
set in favor of Christianity, they fall in and move along 
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with it. In a community of Moslema or Pagans, they 
would be equally certain to chime in with the popular 
tone, and you might hear them chanting hymns to 
Allah or Brahma. As a supreme regard to the ' main 
chance ' prevents their appearing among the ranks of 
the opponents of Christianity, so the same regard keeps 
them ever with the strongest and most worldly-profita- 
ble of the several Christian sects. You never find 
them unwisely advocating an unpopular system of doc- 
trine. You never read their names on the scanty roll 
of a dissenting party. They hold it most prudent, as 
it doubtless is most easy, to say concerning the novel 
doctrine, that boldly claims a trial at the bar of Reason 
and God's Word, — < Come not near it, pass not by it, 
touch not, handle not.' 

And so they run their course, the consistent patrons 
of the outward decencies and respectabilities of religion 
— the staunch advocates of whatever is old, established, 
prevalent — the bitter foes of all innovation, at least so 
long as the innovating party remains few and feeble. 
Let that party become strong and predominant, and 
then, to be sure, the case is altered. They then forth- 
with become as zealous in behalf of the triumphant 
heresy, as before for the venerable orthodoxy. ' God- 
liness has the promise of the life that now is' — is an 
Apostolic saying which they especially venerate. 

In this subordination of religion to the accomplish- 
ment mainly of worldly ends, they copy the savage, 
who, for a few paltry bits of colored glass, readily gives 

« Wedges of gold, heaps of pearl, 
Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels.' 

Utilitarianism in its baldest form is their Christianity. 
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They would make eternity a mere caterer for Time, 
and Heaven the bondservant of earth. 

III. There is a third class, who follow Christ from 
fear, and little beside. They behold God's power in 
forms too conspicuous to be overlooked ; and, in the 
cloudiness of their terror, they discern not the indwel- 
ling soul of that power to be goodness. They follow 
Christ because they dare not be left behind. They lift 
up the voice in prayer to scare away the terrors of si- 
lence. They go to religious institutions and ordinances, 
as to places of refuge from perils abroad. They give 
Christian alms* as the grudging citizen pays taxes — be- 
cause the law requires it and will enforce its requisition. 
In a word, their religious acts flow from the impulse of 
a pain craving alleviation, and not of an appetite and a 
longing — and, while performing them, they have a feel- 
ing, as though they were discharging debts, and thus 
procuring a temporary freedom. 

Thus they go through life, as it were beneath the 
exacting eye and uplifted lash of a severe taskmaster — 
the trembling bond slaves, and not the voluntary ser- 
vants, the glad co-workers, the free children of God. 
Love, and veneration, and trust show dwarfed and sick- 
ly beneath the gigantic overgrowth of the sentiment of 
fear. 

These are they, to whom man appears mainly under 
the aspect of a sinner, and the Deity in the character of 
an inexorable avenger. These are they, to whom the 
sun of righteousness appears as in ' dim eclipse,' shed- 
ding 'disastrous twilight' on both the present and the 
future worlds. To their ear the cries of the lost smoth- 
er the songs and hallelujahs of the heavenly host ; to 
10 
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their eye the smoke of the pit veils the brightness of 
that celestial city, which hath ' no need of the sun nei- 
ther of the moon to shine in it, for that the glory of 
the Lord doth lighten it, and the Lamb is the light 
thereof/ 

IV. Many, once more, follow Christ for the promised 
rewards of the coming life. Their religious acts and 
enterprises are pervaded by a spirit of barter. Their 
Christianity is very much a matter of calculation — a 
balancing of probable losses and gains. ' What is the 
Almighty, that we should serve Him, and what profit 
should we have, if we pray unto Him,' is the test they 
apply to conflicting modes of action. Their spiritual 
ambition is moved . by the ' exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory 9 held out to their aspiring. Their spir- 
itual avarice is tempted by the thought of those ' trea- 
sures 9 laid up on high, which no rust can consume and 
no robbers spoil. Their spiritual epicurism is allured 
by the suggestion of those 'pleasures for evermore,' 
which are ' at God's right hand.' Their spiritual indo- 
lence is wooed by the promise of the 'rest,' remaining 
for the people of God — an exemption, as they con- 
strue it, from the painful toils and uncongenial watch- 
ings and self-denial of virtue. God, in their view, is 
good, not for what He is in Himself, but because He is 
liberal of ' good gifts.' Religion is good, not for what 
it is, but for what it bestows. The 'strait and narrow 
way' is to be trodden, not as being, in itself, delightful, 
but as leading up to a kind of Elysium, through which 
flows a * pure river of water of life,' on whose banks 
grows the 'tree of life, which beareth twelve manner 
of fruits, and yieldeth her fruit every month.' « The 
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ways of wisdom are pleasantness and all her paths peace? 
— is the sentiment of a philosophy, whose very postu- 
lates they have never learned. That filial, affectionate 
spirit, which counts it a privilege to do all things and 
endure all things for God, asking nothing and hoping 
nothing in return, is well nigh a stranger to them. 
Take away the price, the large, fixed price, annexed 
to God's service, and in their esteem there remains no 
sound reason for serving Him, rather than any other 
master. 

Such are the several motives, by which singly, or va- 
riously compounded, experience shows a large portion 
of the Christian world to be actuated. Surely these 
are they, of whom our Lord might say, * Ye seek me 
not because ye are attracted by the miracles of wisdom, 
power, and love, which I exhibit, but because of their 
bearing on your personal well-being.' Shall we, then, 
utterly condemn such motives as these? Certainly not, 
inasmuch as, in their place and time, they may all 
work in the. service of religion. As auxiliaries to an 
early stage of spiritual development, as helpers, indeed, 
to the instability of our virtue at every stage of our 
mortal course, — they are all well. But, then, they are 
not Christianity — any more than the scaffolding is the 
structure, or the tree the fruit crowning its head, or the 
body the soul that animates it. * Schoolmasters' they 
may be ' to bring us to Christ.' But Christianity is 
simple love — the love of truth, and beauty, and holi- 
ness, not because they are profitable or fitted to make 
us happy, but because they are just what they are, — 
the love of God and of Man, not from any hope or fear 
of what they can do for us or to us, but because they 
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are themselves — themselves and nothing beside. Let 
us illustrate. Man's maturity is characterised by self- 
determination, self-movement, self-guidance — an in- 
ward liberty and power both to plan and to execute. 
But through what a long and various process is this 
maturity reached! By what perpetual vigils and helps, 
by what reiterated instructions and monitions, — by what 
urging forward and holding back, — is the blank and 
powerless new-born led gradually up to manhood ! 
Now the several particulars of this forming process are 
not, it is true, to be spoken of disparagingly, since, as 
preliminaries, they are indispensable. Nevertheless 
dependent childhood is not independent manhood, and 
the being guided and moved from abroad is quite the 
opposite of self-guidance and self-determination. Nor 
can he properly be named a man, whose middle and 
closing life is moved by precisely the same impulses, 
that moved its commencement. So is it with genuine 
Religion, and those preliminary influences designed to 
prepare the way for the action of genuine Religion. 

Again, health is characterised by the spontaneous, 
orderly going on of all the bodily functions, without 
need of foreign interference. But through what va- 
rious helps of drugs and regimen and exercise must the 
invalid work his restoration to soundness ! Now of the 
particulars of this restorative process, there is, of course, 
no ground to speak with disfavor. But then sickness 
is not health, nor can that frame be called sound, which 
continually requires foreign aids in order to the fulfill- 
ment of its original functions. So is it with the essen- 
tial, eternal principle of Christianity, and the tempora- 
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ry means employed to prepare the soul for being moved 
by this principle, purely and alone, 

The truly Christian state, then, is that, wherein we 
do rightly from the simple love of right-doing, and feel 
rightly because it is habitual, natural so to feel, and 
think rightly because right-thinking is most consonant 
to our thinking powers, and their spontaneous action. 
To be a genuine disciple of Christ is to covet and follow 
after whatsoever things are true and good and excellent, 
solely because they are such, and no other, — to long 
for and cleave to well-doing with 

* An appetite, — a feeling and a love, 
That has no need of a remoter charm 
By thought supplied, or any interest 
Unborrowed from' — itself! 

We believe that Christians imperiously need rousing 
to a perception of the real quality of that, which gen- 
erally passes under the name of Christianity. The 
* simplicity, that is in Christ,' — what is it? Not the 
workmanship, surely, of mere custom, — no mere faith 
in creeds or acquiescence in forms — no mere agony of 
fear or extacy of hope — no fruit merely of remorseful 
throes or penitential tears. These, and far more than 
these, are but the bare scaffolding, in itself worthless, 
of the majestic pile — a small fragment of the fuel, from 
whose consuming is nourished this etherial flame. The 
« simplicity that is in Christ' is love— and being such, 
let the sectary dismiss the delusive dream that within 
his narrow enclosure is, or can be, shut up this child of 
heaven. Let the spiritually-proud dismiss the arrogant 
thought of having already attained, so long as the single 
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principle of love requires the aid of foreign motives to 
urge him on in the way of well-doing. 

It is needless, perhaps, to remark that this Christian 
simplicity, of which we speak, is not a possession to be 
easily or readily grasped. It is the fruit of complexity 
— the consummation of infinite variety. Not without 
our own vigilant, unremitted, energetic agency can this 
many-propertied nature of ours bo moulded to obedience 
to the one rightful master-principle. The Christian 
life, therefore, through very many of its earlier stages, 
must needs be an emphatically militant state. Evil, in 
every form and under every garb, — the innumerable 
influences, which would enslave to the present and the 
earthly, must be encountered with a bravery, that never 
falters, with an unslumbering watchfulness, with a wea- 
pon, whose scabbard has been thrown away, or the 
consequence will be our spiritual defeat and subjection. 
The whole idolatry of the world, the worship of wealth, 
ambition, pleasure, or whatever be the object at whose 
shrine men bow and burn incense, is the absolute blind- 
ing of that clear spiritual discernment, which can see 
divine things as they are, and the entire freezing of 
that pure spiritual sensibility, which can be moved to 
the pursuit of these things for their own precious sake. 

But for faithful, on-pressing, persevering effort is 
reserved a glorious triumph. The thick, low-lying 
earth-vapors, that obscure the face of things, shall lift 
and roll away, and the trustful shall find himself en- 
compassed by the surpassingly lovely and venerable 
forms of unveiled spiritual being. Truth, goodness, 
holiness, God, shall no longer need that foreign, facti- 
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tious, temporary motives be brought in to win man to 
their service. Their own intrinsic, eternal selves shall 
furnish attraction all-sufficient to engage his most ar- 
dent love, his undivided devotion. And then shall he 
be able to appreciate that satisfying, absorbing senti- 
ment, which prompted our Savior's declaration — ' My 
meat is to do the will of Him, that sent me.' 



SERMON V. 



BT RET. DAVID H. BARLOW, 

Or BROOKLYN, IT. T. 
DEVOTION. 

MATTH. VI. 6. 

PBAY TO THY FATHER, WHICH If MC IS C RET. 

PSALMS V. 1, 2. 

OITB IAS TO MY WORSI, O LORD; CONIXDER MY MEDITATION*. HEAR- 
KEN UNTO THE YOICB OF MY CRY, MY KING, AND MY GOD J — TOR 
UNTO THEE WILL X PR AY. 

I have selected these Words, &* a theme for some 
remarks on the spirit of devotion. This spirit I would 
fain recommend to your tegards, not by insisting on its 
obligation, not by exhibiting its necessary correspon- 
dence to die most momentous of otir relations, not by 
showing it to be in harmony with, and, in fact, the ne- 
cessary result of fidelity to our best natural impulses, 
not, in a word, by addressing your reason in its behalf, 
but simply by describing, as 1 am able, some of its 
characteristics, and some of its influences on the mind 
in which it has a stable and healthful existence. 

I. And, in the first place, I would ask you to look at 
the devotional spirit, simply as an attribute of the soul. 
Thus regarded, 1 would put it to your judgments, wheth- 
er it be not a beautiful object of contemplation? It is 

the heart of the child blended with the mind of the 
li 
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man, mutually moulding, and moulded by it. It is the 
dew and freshness of morning beneath the sky of noon. 
It is the loving, confiding, reverent, teachable temper, 
whose primitive subject was the earthly parent, sub- 
limed and transferred to the invisible and universal 
Father. And if to him, who has kept sacred his birth- 
right of simplicity, the child-like heart is always love- 
ly, even with its manifold weaknesses and defects, how 
much of attractiveness must be added to it by its alli- 
ance with the firmness, the daring, and the energy, the 
large comprehension, and far-sighted intelligence of fin- 
ished manhood ! 

II. Again, the devotional spirit is a source of comfort 
and support, — such a one, as our feelings covet and 
our wants require. It is a realization of the fiction, by 
which, to the child's apprehension, the maternal arms 
are a charmed circle, within which no pain nor danger 
nor harm can exist. The despondency of difficult and 
trying times, the bursting heart of grief, and the unea- 
siness and solicitudes which often flit like shadows, we 
know not whence, across our bright and prosperous 
days — all find in devotion an available resource — a re- 
source, which cannot be exhausted — a resource of 
which no foreign violence can deprive us. For whither 
can we go, that we are beyond the boundaries of the 
Divine presence? If we ascend into heaven, if we 
penetrate the earth's profoundest depths, if, taking the 
wings of the morning, we fly where the utmost of hu- 
man thought is left behind us, we shall yet live, and 
move, and breathe within the presence of God ; we 
shall yet have near to us, — more near than all things 
else,— the object of devotion ; and thus we shall yet 
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possess that, with which no human condition, how des- 
perate soever, is utterly devoid of consolation. I would 
not exaggerate, but I cannot conceive a case to which 
these remarks do not apply. It is not exaggeration to 
say that no man ever yet summoned together his whole 
energies of soul, and poured them forth in a free devo- 
tion to God, who did not gain sensible relief to the 
sorest affliction that ever fell to the mortal lot. There 
is no delusion, no ecstacy of bewildered imagination in 
this. It is sober, precious reality. There needs but 
a wise credulity, a believing heart, and we win that, in 
comparison with which all human devices are but toys, 
and all human wisdom folly. 

III. The devotional spirit is a copious spring of de- 
light. It is the exercise of our primitive, most simple, 
and purest feelings ; and these feelings are, in them- 
selves, never otherwise than pleasurable. It is the in- 
dulgence of love ; and pure, disinterested love, even 
when set on an imperfect object, is a fountain of some 
of our choicest satisfactions. How much must these 
satisfactions be enhanced, when the object of our love 
is perfection, and the feeling is qualified neither by dis- 
trust nor fear, neither by anxiety nor regret ! It is the 
exercise of gratitude ; and what more thrilling emotion 
than this, living along every vein, quickening every 
pulse, annihilating all thought of self, and inspiring the 
wish to yield up ourselves and all that is ours, to the 
service of our Benefactor ! It is the exercise of trust ; 
and need I set forth the quiet yet solid satisfaction we 
feel from confiding in one, whom we know to be de- 
serving of our confidence? In a word, every feeling, 
which, while pleasurable to indulge, it is not painful to 
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look back upon — every pure feeling* which, taking rise 
in the heart, shall endure while the heart endures— i* 
to be found meeting and mingling in the spirit of devo- 
tion. It cannot, then, be otherwise than that devotion 
should be a source of delight 

IV. The devotional spirit i* a powerful auxiliary of 
virtue. It is, indeed, the very fountain frpm which vir- 
tue draws life, and the healthy functions of life ; for it 
is the heart itself— the heart beating with all noble im- 
pulses, swelling with all holy desires, full of all pure 
affections, overflowing with all kindly feelings. It is, 
in a word, the heart loyal to God. And how, we might 
ask, is it possible that such a one should be otherwise 
than true to men, the children of God ? 

With a deep significance does the Apostle say, ' If 
any man lack wisdom, let, him ask it of God.' Are we, 
then, doubtful what, in a given case, is our duty? Let 
us obey his ifljqnction by prostrating ouraelve&in prayer. 
And if there he any state of mind, iu which a, light de* 
cision is likely to. occur to us, it must be that calm* bar 
lanced state, wherein the fervors, of self-love are cooled, 
and personal lyase* h#ve vanished, and conflicting in- 
clinations are keeping truce, and all the better feeliegs 
are paramoi^t, and a vivid sense of Qod's presence will 
not suffer our responsibility to be kpt sight of. 

Are we overtaken, by strong and sudden passion? 
Let us bow oiff selves before the Most, Higk And, ** 
his wprfl jn t^e mputh of his Son once, dislodged the. 
unclean spirits from their chosen, seats, even so we nwy 
be sure that ' His ear is not now heavy, that it. cannot 
hear, neither is his hand shortened, that it cannot save. 7 

Are we encompassed witfc temptations, which we 
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find it scarce posstUe to lesirt? — in peril of loosening 
our bold, and sweeping on with the current, that boars 
lis far from duty and rectitude ? Let} us put ourselves 
in the posture of supplication. If any thing can expel 
from the bosom those traitor destres f without whose 
cooperation the enemies of our salvation would hi vain 
attempt admittance ;— if any thing can extinguish that 
inflammability of heart, without which the fires of out- 
ward temptation would be as powerless as the sunbeam 
on the Northern Iceberg ; it must be the clear percep- 
tion that the awful eye of Perfect Purity is fixed upon 
u$* And if ever the thousand incitements to virtue 
plead loudly and persuasively ;— if ever the voice of the 
tempter dies away into feeble, inarticulate murmurs; 
it is when the mind is rapt into solemn elevation at the 
thought, that ' in God it lives, and moves* and has its 
being,' and deeply impressed, as then it must be, with 
its obligation to love Him supremely, and serve Him 
wholly. 

In one word, for the confirmation of this point, con- 
sider whence it is, that sin originates ; where it is, that 
all the allurements to evil address themselves* Whence 
and where is it, but from and to the heart? For here 
are seated the passions, affections, and desires ; here 
are stationed the impulses, that point to good or to ill ; 
here are planted the: moving forces* that put the whole 
magi in action. 

Knowing this, then, who can doubt that the heart 
should be subjected to most vigilant inspection ? Who 
can doubt that this, purified and fitly ordered, is the 
very well-spring of virtue? In so saying, we do not de- 
ny the value of instruction addressed to the understand* 
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ing. On the contrary, we would urge* as strenuous- 
ly as any, the endeavor to gather whatever light know- 
ledge and the faithful use of reason may cast on the 
way of duty. For we are, not less than others, alive 
to the multitude of evils, that flow even from honest 
ignorance, the innumerable mischiefs, which are wrought 
by a zeal, which, though well-meaning, is ' not accord* 
ing to knowledge.' And yet, after all, we say that, 
in the consideration of virtue, the heart occupies the 
principal place. We say that, where there exists the 
genuine love of virtue, the sincere desire to do right, 
we have comparatively little fear for the rest. We say 
that, where one man has been led astray by the head, 
thousands have been led astray by the heart. We say 
that, for one case, where the unsound speculations of 
the brain have sent down an influence to corrupt and 
pervert the heart, there are thousands of cases, where 
an evil heart has sent up fumes to obscure the brain, 
and thus to falsify and vitiate its speculations. And 
believing thus, we cannot but urge the importance of 
keeping an anxious watch on the workings of the heart, 
and of using the most earnest exertions for preserving 
here a sound and healthful action. 

As a means, beyond all others effectual to accom- 
plishing what so vitally touches our welfare, we would 
commend the devotional spirit. For it is the allotted 
province of this to open out channels for all our nobler 
feelings ; to keep alive and vigorous those high instincts, 
which point to the immortality of our being; to provide 
pure satisfactions for those natural thirsts, which, in 
some way, must and will be gratified ; and to furnish 
all our desires of excellence, all our inborn tendencies 
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towards good, with such fitting exercise, as may pre- 
serve them alike from being extinguished or led astray. 
These, the ends of devotion, it fulfills by keeping the 
thought of God always present with us. And is it pos- 
sible to doubt the aid, which virtuous principle and 
emotion must borrow from the constant presence of 
such a thought? Lived there ever the man, who, in 
Scriptural phrase, ' walked with God' — walked with 
God in intimate communion and daily fellowship, and 
yet wrought habitually the works of wickedness? I be- 
lieve not one. To ' walk with God 9 is, at all times, 
not less than in patriarchal days, the precursor and 
surety of translation to heaven. 

There is, then, a peculiar emphasis in the Apostle's 
exhortation, ' in every thing, by prayer and supplication, 
let your requests be made known unto God.' It were 
well it received our most heedful consideration. For 
we may be assured, there is, there can be no more fit- 
ting preparation for any or all the tasks of life, than the 
solemn consecration of the soul to God. It is a dismal 
and melancholy scepticism which bereaves us of that, 
which is at once a potent auxiliary of virtue, an inex- 
haustible fountain of delight, and a rich treasure of so- 
lace and support. It can be only when his utmost en- 
deavors to acquire the devotional spirit have proved un- 
availing, that a wise and thoughtful man can yield as- 
sent to the conclusion, that devotion is a mere chimera, 
one among the many products of wonder-working fan- 
cy ; for such a conclusion strikes, at once, from the 
catalogue of the soul's attributes, that which is the glory 
and perfection of them all. 

But it may be proper to suggest a caution against 
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misapprehending the nature of devotion. There are 
various counterfeits abroad, which delude many) and 
4 would, if it were possible, deceive the very elect' 
The bended knee is not devotion — noise is not devo- 
tion, — parade is not devotion — formality is not devo- 
tion. Some of these circumstances may, indeed, be 
the accompaniments — never the substance df devotion. 
True devotion, while it is a very solemn^ is yet a very 
simple exercise of the soul. It is the ascent of love, 
and gratitude, and trust to Him, who may so Worthily 
claim them. It is dependence acknowledging and glo- 
rying that it is dependence — it is weakness beseeching 
protection and aid — it is penitence pleading for pardon — 
it is desire, yearning for a closer approach, and a near- 
er resemblance to the Highest, the Supreme Object of 
desire. 

Such is devotion. And, being such, it courts not, k 
rather shrinks from the listening ear of men. It dis- 
cerns but one Being in the universe— it contemplates 
but one Being— it points to but one Being — and that 
Being is God. It is the utter forgetfulness of all that 
is contingent and temporary, and the gathering of the 
soul's energies of feeling around that single, central, 
eternal relation Subsisting between the child of God, 
and his Father in heaven. 

Nor is this all. Devotion is not made up of mere 
occasional gushes of feeling occurring at distant inter- 
vals. It is quite a different thing from the transient 
emotion wrung from us by the force of circumstances. 
For such emotion all men experience at times, the worst, 
as well as the best. There sometimes happen conjunc- 
tures of events so peculiar, as to suspend, for a moment, 
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all the ordinary courses of things ; to sweep away the 
total mass of factitious opinions and feelings, which use 
had transmuted into a second nature ; and to bring the 
soul, for a season, into its true position with reference 
to God. At such periods, there is no mind, in which 
some, at least, of the elements of devotion do not assert 
their existence and claims. It cannot be otherwise. 
But things soon return to their customary state, and 
again do men ' cast off fear and restrain prayer before 
God.' And thus, though the infidel blasphemer may 
be forced down on his knees by the imminent peril of 
a storm at sea, yet, once more on land, he laughs at his 
momentary folly, and gives to his impious mockeries a 
louder and more shameless utterance. 

In all this, it is superfluous to say, there is nothing 
that merits the name of devotion — for devotion is a 
thing of choice, not of compulsion. It is a habit of 
mind, not an extraordinary burst of feeling. It is a 
steady flame, not a hasty spark struck out from a cold, 
flinty spirit. It is the soul keeping perpetual Sabbath, 
offering up daily worship in the temple of the Most 
High God. 

1 have said enough to unfold my idea of the nature, 
characteristics, and uses of the devotional spirit. If this 
idea be accordant with truth, then is it also true, that 
there is no age, in this our brief sojourn on earth, which 
may not borrow from devotion at once ornament, sup- 
port, and incalculable aid. An appeal in its behalf lies, 
therefore, with every human creature. If, then, the 
young man would bear with him onward in life that 
freshness and buoyancy of feeling, that sensitive con- 
science, and that strong affinity for the beautiful and 
12 
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good, which make the charm and the glory of youth ; — 
let him cultivate the spirit of devotion. If the man of 
middle life, torn with cares, weighed down with respon- 
sibilities, beset with a thousand seductions to error — 
would have a counsellor to advise, a comforter to soothe, 
a guardian to protect ; let him cultivate the spirit of 
devotion. And if the old man, in the winter of his 
years, would bear with bun a youthful heart; if he 
would mount up with hope, as on eagles' wings ; if he 
would rim* and not be weary ; if he would walk and 
not faint ;. let him see to it, that he wait on the Lord 
with the spirit of devotion. 



SERMON VI. 

BY REV. FREDERICK A. FARLEY, 

Or PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ON DEATH. 



JOB XIV. 19, 20. 

THOU DESTROY BIT THE HOPE OF MAN. THOU PREVAILEST AGAINST 
HIM, AND HE PASSETH. THOU CHANGEST HIS COUNTENANCE, AND 
8ENDEST HIM AWAY. 

The most remarkable and fearful change amotig 
the constant and innumerable changes to which man 
is Subject, is produced by death. Throw out of the 
case all doubts in regard to the extent of the change 
— believe with the utmost confidence that it does not 
involve the dissolution of the sentient, thinking, percipi- 
ent principle, but that it reaches only the body ; still 
what change of which the senses ever take notice, can 
be compared with it? To those senses certainly, all 
thought and feeling have ceased. It is a small part of 
the matter that the bloom has left the cheek, for this 
change is the ordinary result of disease to a greater or 
less degree. It is not merely that the eye lacks its 
lustre, and is fixed immovably in its socket, — that the 
limbs are stiffened and motionless : these are but slight 
changes, compared with what remain. The voice 
which once broke in accents of love and sympathy and 
wisdom upon the ear, or won with its artless and infan- 

13 
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tile music its Way to the heart, is hushed in a Silehce 
which no mortal power can disturb. The smile which 
once played over those featured, the look which always 
welcomed us with joy, will no more greet us en earth. 
All consciousness has gone* You tread instinctively 
with a slow and constrained step around those remains ; 
but the loudest and longest peal of the Almighty's 
thunder, would not awake that ice-bound sleep. And 
the most characteristic circumstance belonging to what 
but a few days, perhaps but a fe\V moments before; was 
ihstinct with cheerfulness and activity, delightful re- 
membrances and still more delightful hfcpes, full of affec- 
tion, intent on truth and virtue, ministering together 
happiness or instruction, appears, alas ! too soon, to be' 
only a tendency to rapid and unavoidable de&y. 

Would that 1 could place the picture of death, of 
death as it addresses the senses of the reflecting behold- 
er, in its fullest delineations, and strongest possible light* 
before you. But that is beyond my power ; and I must 
leave it to the recollections and conceptions of those I 
address to fill up each one for himself,. the outline now 
sketched; And then. L would lead you to ask, Is this 
alt? Is thi£ the end, the termination: of existence? 
Does what we call the mind or soul perish with the 
body? Who that has reflected at all on this subject, 
has not more than once asked, these questions ? And 
who that has lived, he he civilized or savage, christian 
or pagan, has not been forced to reflect upon it ? It is 
not strange, that men should have doubted: and been 
sadly perplexed, upon the question whether this aston- 
ishing change is survived— ^whether* when this wonder- 
ful machinery of the human frame is dissolved, thought, 
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Reeling, memory, affection, consciousness bare not per* 
ished ? We have no knowledge of these, except in 
connection with the body — do they die? Are they 
buried with it ?~Tlm is the precise point to .which* I 
would now direct attention* Other points connected 
with the general subject of immortality, must on this 
pccasiop be left, that I may attempt to rid the doc- 
trine from the objection, which is founded on (he event 
of death. Of course I tljrow out of the discussion, at 
present, the light which revelation has shed upon the 
subject, that it may the better be seen how far upon 
other grounds this objection may be rebutted. 

Now in this view of the subject, every thing depends 
pn the inquiry, whether that which thinks, perceives, 
feels, loves, be distinct from our present material frame 
and organization, or in fact indissolubly blended with 
it, and resulting alone from it. If the latter he the fact, 
r— if thought, feeling, affection, be only pertain phenom- 
ena exhibited by the exercise of the bodily organs 
which we nojtf possess— if they depend upon the pres- 
ent relative ppshion of certain material particles, then 
jthere would appear no room to doubt, for doubt would 
jbe ehanged into certainty, that when death takes place, 
jthought, feeling, affection, cease forever. On the other 
band, if these are not the result of our present bodily 
organization, if they have an independent, separate ex- 
istence, if the body with its various organs and curious 
arrangement be only their instrument and servant, by 
which they act, by which they manifest themselves, by 
which indeed, ' the beautiful functions of life' are at 
present performed, then it would be altogether unrea- 
sonable to argue from death, which would be only a 
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change of place in the materials of the body, or at the 
worst their decay, that these spiritual principles to 
which I have alluded had ceased to exist. The ma- 
chinery is deranged or destroyed, but the moving power 
remains, ready to be applied to other forms, other com- 
binations, other uses, and all these perhaps higher ones. 
The instrument whose rich melody once charmed us, 
has been broken, but the skill which touched its chords 
is not destroyed. That without which the instrument 
itself was useless, still lives, to pour forth other strains, 
to remember its sweetest airs, to create a sublimer 
melody. 

The inquiry which I have stated, then, results in 
this ; is the living, the thinking, intelligent agent, one 
and indivisible, or is it compounded, divisible, composed 
of minute and separable particles ? This we cannot as- 
certain by experiment, and the appeal must, in the last 
resort, be made to our reason and consciousness. Still 
there is a kind of experimental observations, which ap- 
pear to sustain the position that it is one, indivisible, 
distinct from the present organization of the body. You 
may lose a particular organ of sensation, a particular 
limb, a large part, indeed, of the body ; and yet you 
remain the same living, thinking, intelligent agent. 
You can remember a period when the bulk of your bod- 
ies was comparatively small, to what it is now : you can 
conceive that however small, you could have lost a con- 
siderable portion of these small bodies, and yet have 
grown up the same living agents that you are now. 
Nay, the advancement of science has placed it beyond 
all reasonable question, that your personal identity is 
utterly independent of the body : for the body has been 
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from its first formation, in a state of continual change, 
losing and gaining. You are nevertheless the same be- 
ings. The matter which has at any moment constitu- 
ted your bodies, that with which you have of necessity 
been intimately connected, has been constantly chang- 
ing places, now the property of one being, now of an- 
other ; yet these beings were each, one and the same 
being respectively, at each and every instant. — If we 
have thus lost large parts, nay, the whole material 
of our bodily organization over and over again, without 
our personal identity being in the least degree impaired, 
and this according to a well established law of nature, 
to which by the ordination of God we are subjected, 
why may we not lose the whole again, by another 
equally well established law of nature, namely, death, 
without our personal identity being in the least impair- 
ed, remaining the same living agents as before ? — Are 
any ready to urge that those losses were gradual, and 
this instantaneous ? That can constitute no difficulty. 
For why when we have survived so many, and such en- 
tire changes of that quantity of matter which belonged 
to our bodies, should we fear that another change no 
more entire, but only more sudden, should be fatal ? 

Let us take another view of the subject. Let us 
consider the human body with a more distinct reference 
to its construction, as a collection of organs or instru- 
ments by which we perceive, with which we move and 
act. Take for instance the eye. Examine it as curi- 
ously as you please. Analyse its several parts, its hu- 
mors, muscles, and nerves. To what conclusion can 
you rationally come, but that it is after all, with all its 
wondrous and beautiful mechanism, merely the instru- 
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meat by which you see— that it has no power of itself 
to see— that it is not, in any proper sense, itself a per- 
cipient: — that indeed we see with our eyes, in the 
same sense as we see with glasses or telescopes«"~*Take 
the ear— and the result must be the same. It is not 
the ear which hears, it is the living being which bears ; 
—and he hears with the ear, iq the same way that if 
deaf he hears with an ear-trumpet. We may feel what 
we cannot reach with our hands, by a stick, or some 
instrument which in the special case may have beeq 
constructed for the purpose ; and we feel with our 
hands in the same sense, and in no other. In each of 
these instances, the power which we possess pf seeing, 
hearing, or feeling, only makes use pf instruments oth- 
er than the organs of the body, to the very intent and 
for the very purpose, for which those organs were orig- 
inally given. If, then, the business of the senses is 
conducted by the organs of sense, in the same way pre- 
cisely as by foreign instruments designed in the inge- 
nuity of man, to aid them when injured or defective, it 
seems but a fair inference, that that which seps, hears, 
and feels, is something wholly distinct from the mere 
bodily apparatus which it possesses. That the organs 
themselves are not in each or either case the perceiving 
power, appears also from the yery fact that when the 
organs are thus impaired or defective, or lost, the hu- 
man being is still the same as to the inherent power of 
perception. So in dreams, we find we are gifted with 
the power under certain circumstances, of perceiving 
objects with quite as much distinctness without the or-r 
gans of sense as when awake with them. 
A similar course of remark may be applied to the 
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{tower of action and motion which Wo possess, and the 
instruments which our will Uses in directing our actions 
and motions* This power does not appear to be im- 
paired by the loss, injury, or defect of a muscle or limb. 
We may not be able to exercise this power ; but the 
power, so far as volitiori and choice are concerned, re- 
mains the same; For eiample, a rtian is obliged to lose 
a leg by amputation* Replace it by an artificial limb, 
and he can again walk; He cannot move With his arm 
alone but a certain weight ; but tend htm a lever, and 
he can move vastly more. In each case we perceive 
clearly, that the power of motion and directing motion, 
is totally distinct from the instrument by which it is 
effected, be it a limb of the body, of an extraneous ma- 
chine. The operation is the same in either case, and 
effected in the same way and upon the same principle. 
Hence it seems to follow, that the organs of sense 
And the instruments of motion belonging to our bodies, 
iare merely the machinery by which we perceive, with 
which we move. As perceiving or active beings, we 
have the same connection with them in point of fact, 
though not perhaps in degree, as with the telescope, 
the eye-glass, the ear-trumpet, the lever, or the crutch: 
— and consequently the deprivation or destruction of 
those organs and instruments, by no means warrants 
the belief, that the perceiving or acting principle or be- 
ing is thereby destroyed. Moreover, if such a depriva- 
tion or destruction of them does not prove that the liv- 
ing being is of necessity destroyed, and if, as I before 
attempted to show, the constant dissolution dnd entire 
and repeated loss of the matter of which the whole 
body has been at various periods composed j does not in 
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the least impair our personal identity, then the dissolu- 
tion of any other organs and instruments, of any or all 
matter, which man now may or does use for purposes 
of perception or motion, does not prove that the sensi- 
ble, perceiving, acting being, is himself destroyed. 

There is still another view to be taken of man. We 
have thus far regarded him as a being endued with sen- 
sation, as having certain relations of perception and mo- 
tion to material objects, to the matter of his own frame, 
to the world of matter around him : as capable of being 
affected through his organs of sense ; or of acting and 
moving by means of the mechanical arrangement of va- 
rious parts of his body ; or still farther, of calling in 
foreign matter, that is, matter distinct from his body, to 
supply defects or add power to its present organs and 
capacities. But besides being endued with sensation, 
perception, and motion, for the exercise of which at 
present he depends so much on material organs and in- 
struments, he is able to reason, to remember, to love, 
to reflect ; and all these powers appear to be so inde- 
pendent of those organs and instruments, that their 
dissolution affords no ground for apprehension that 
these powers will of course be destroyed. This is the 
view which I would now lead you to take. 

It is perfectly true that in our present state of exis- 
tence, the Creator has made the sensitive organs of the 
body the means or channels along which, ideas of vari- 
ous kinds are brought in to exercise these reasoning, 
affectionate, reflecting powers, with which we are en- 
dued. But when these ideas are once possessed, these 
powers may act, they do act with the greatest intensity : 
we may enjoy, we may suffer, in the highest possible 
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degree, wholly independent of any farther intervention 
of those organs. By my eye, I may scan the learned 
page of the master spirits in any particular department 
of knowledge, and afterwards I may reflect in the dark, 
or without my eye, upon what I have learned- I may 
drink in through the same organ the most exquisite de- 
lights from the face of nature, the rich and varied land- 
scape, the boundless ocean, the stupendous cataract, 
the glorious firmament ; — but these pictures are engrav- 
ed on the tablet of my memory, by an unseen hand, 
and 1 can recall them at pleasure, even though by the 
providence of God, that eye should be quenched by 
blindness. My ear wakens to the music of sweet 
sounds, be it the melody of birds, or the richer melody 
of the human voice, or the combined and swelling har- 
mony of the organ, or the thrilling tones of eloquence 
dwelling on the loftiest themes of human thought. But 
is it the pleasure of the moment only which 1 can en- 
joy ? Oh no. There is something within, which long 
after the sounds have passed, and without using the ear, 
can echo and re-echo them again and again in all their 
power. Death robs me of a form on which 1 was wont 
to gaze with delight ; closes an eye whose every look 
spoke volumes to my soul ; strips the cheek of smiles 
which always bade me welcome ; hushes tones which 
were ever fraught withthe deepest affection, or conveyed 
the purest instruction, or excited my warmest aspira- 
tions after virtue. — Do I forget all these ? Rather do I 
not, without resorting to any of my senses, do I not 
possess a power, by which while life lasts, I can sum- 
mon them before me, to minister to some of my choic- 
est pleasure, or highest improvement ? If then, I can 
think without this material body, enjoy without it, suf- 
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fer without it, reason without it, remember without it, 
being yet in the body, why should 1 suppose that its 
dissolution will, of course, work the destruction of those 
powers? 

Once more. There are diseases of various kinds, 
all of them mortal in their results, which nevertheless 
do not in their progress disturb, do not impair any of 
the intellectual powers. These powers are it is true 
affected by other diseases in a greater or less degree, 
and by other things besides. What we call drowsiness 
implies a partial, and sound sleep and swoons an entire 
suspension of their operation. Could we for the first 
time behold sleep, with our minds wholly uninstructed, 
1 am not sure but we should fear that they were entire- 
ly destroyed : much more in the case of swoons, which 
for the time suspend the bodily functions also, and do 
seem to all human conception to be a temporary death. 
In the case of those diseases to which I now refer, the 
patient, so far as his intellectual powers are concerned, 
seems with a worn out body to possess an almost 
unearthly vigor of life : his reason, memory, under- 
standing, all clear and unclouded; his affections, 
throwing themselves out to those around in all their 
strength ; his thoughts filled with materials of the high- 
est enjoyment or the intensest anguish, even to the very 
last breath. And can we believe, when such diseases, 
marching on in their sure and fatal progress, leave the 
intellectual powers thus free and unscathed up to the 
moment of death, that the mere happening of death is 
of itself to destroy them ? They did not depend for 
their operation, during the existence of the disease, up- 
on the body, but only, at the most, for their outward 
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manifestation and expression ; — why should we suppose 
them extinguished, when death has done its worst with 
that body ? 

I have thus far endeavored to strengthen the position, 
that the living, thinking, intelligent agent or principle 
in man, is one, indivisible, distinct from the material or- 
ganization which it now inhabits and uses. I have 
aimed to do so, by considerations drawn from the fact, 
that the constant changes going on through life in the 
matter of the human frame, amounting to an entire, 
nay, a repeated dissolution of it, do not affect in the 
least our personal identity ; by showing how entirely 
distinct our powers of perception and motion are from 
the organs of sensation, and machinery of the body ; 
and finally how utterly independent our intellectual fac- 
ulties are of the same organs and machinery for their 
continued and lasting operations, after they have been 
used for acquiring ideas. The matter of the body, the 
matter of its organs and machinery, is composed of mi- 
nute, divisible particles, which are ever in a state of 
change and dissolution ; but the moral and intellectual 
powers remain the same, always the property of the 
same individual, always one.— In correspondence with 
this result, in confirmation of it, the appeal may be 
made to your individual consciousness. When you 
speak or think of yourselves, you speak and think of 
yourselves as in the strictest sense one, in reference to 
all your sensations, affections, thoughts, purposes, de- 
sires* hopes, fears, and recollections. It is one, and but 
one being, in the case of every man or woman, who has 
felt, imagined, planned, acted, enjoyed, suffered, through 
life. We cannot speak with any sense or propriety of 
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dividing a thought, an idea, a joy, into parts, as we can 
of all material substances, as we can of tbe human body. 
The body, then, may be dissolved or decomposed by 
death ; and death means no more than this. The par- 
ticles composing the present organized mass of the body, 
change their places, are scattered, enter into new com- 
binations and forms. But this has nothing to do with 
tbe thinking principle. So far from arguing from the 
decay or dissolution of the body, the destruction of the 
thinking principle, we ought to argue directly the con- 
trary. This decay or dissolution is, as just now im- 
plied, no destruction, but merely a change of place of 
the material particles of the body. It is, after all, a 
continued existence even of these. Every particle, ev- 
ery atom, still exists as truly after death, as before. 
How can we then suppose, that when death is no de- 
struction of the body, the gross, organized, material 
mass of these outward frames, that it should be the an- 
nihilation of the thinking principle, of the reasoning, liv- 
ing, understanding, refined, exalted soul ! 

Annihilation ! where in the wide universe do we find 
it? So far as human intelligence can penetrate, no- 
where. Changes, iudeed, there are, in every kingdom 
of nature, in infinite variety. 1 raise my eyes to the 
heavens from time to time ; and the phases of the plan- 
ets, the clustering of the stars, the belts of Jupiter, the 
rings of Saturn, the spots on the sun, often vary their 
aspects. I look abroad upon the earth on which I 
tread ; — here are stupendous cities buried beneath the 
sands of the desert, and there beneath the lava of the 
volcano ; here mountains have fallen to the level of the 
plains, and there islands have risen from the bosom of 
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the sea. The atmosphere in which I breathe is perpet- 
ually changing ; gases are constantly forming, combin- 
ing, and being decomposed; and animal respiration, 
wind, light, heat, and electricity, in turn corrupting and 
in turn making it pure. The seasons in their beautiful 
rotation are making continual changes, and the animal 
and vegetable tribes alternately nourish and devour 
each other. But nothing is wasted, nothing lost. 
What a stupendous thought ! and yet all this applies to 
dull, inert, lifeless matter. — Is it to be believed, then, 
that mind, thought, intelligence, virtue, alone of all 
things, are subject to annihilation ? Shall the material 
monuments of human taste and skill endure for centu- 
ries, and the being that thus manifested this taste and 
skill, exist only long enough to do so ? Are the mag- 
nificent structures which architectural genius has crea- 
ted, the canvass on which the painter has embodied his 
sublimest conceptions, the marble which the sculptor 
has made almost to breathe, the lofty inspiration of the 
poet, the profound conclusions of the philosopher, the 
stirring appeals of the orator, are these all to survive 
the minds whence they sprung ? If we admit that God 
exists, all-wise, all-benevolent, we cannot believe it. 

My object has been to rebut the objection to the doc- 
trine of immortality, drawn from the event of death, by 
arguments and considerations independent of revelation. 
It is delightful to the religious mind, thus to find corrob- 
oration of the doctrines of revealed truth ; to see them 
harmonizing with the conclusions of enlightened reason. 
Alone, the latter would not suffice: they never did suffice. 
Before Jesus Christ came, and now in regions where his 
name is still unknown, there always was a vague, gen- 
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eral belief in a future life ; but how gross were men's 
ideas concerning it, how little calculated to refine, en- 
noble, or comfort the race ! We find a few bright 
names amid the constellations of ancient philosophy, 
who attained to purer views on this most important 
subject ; yet even they admitted the existence of the 
popular deities, transferred to them the divine attributes, 
and joined in honoring them with sacrifices and worship. 
Socrates, the purest, wisest, most spiritual of them all, 
made it his dying request to his friend, not to neglect 
offering in his behalf the cock he had vowed to Escu- 
lapius ! — It was indeed Jesus Christ the anointed of 
God, who brought life and immortality to light— opened 
to the soul its purest and holiest visions — stripped death 
of bis terrors — and made us feel, not hope only, not de- 
sire only, but feel, that our home is not here, but in 
heaven ! Such is the Christian's faith ! And for what 
should we exchange it ? Alas, were it not for this, 
what has life that we should love it ? Our plans are 
hardly formed, ere they are too often utterly marred* 
Our hopes have hardly sprung into life, before they are 
utterly blasted. We enter into new and tender rela- 
tions, — and when we fancy our happiness complete, 
death dissolves them. We are surrounded by posses- 
sions and objects to which we become devotedly at- 
tached, — and they are suddenly and irrecoverably 
snatched from us ! Such is the picture of human life, 
if this life be all. But bring into view, with all its 
clearness and power of evidence, the christian doctrine 
of immortality, how changed is the whole scene ! Our 
plans have been marred, only because God who regards 
us even with parental love, saw that their defeat would 
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be our truest blessing. Our earthly hopes have been 
blasted, only because He saw they excluded higher and 
purer hopes. Death, which dissolves our virtuous connec- 
tions, introduces our departed friends into infinitely lof- 
tier and happier ones, and is designed to prepare us to 
share them. And objects which perhaps engrossed our 
affections are taken away, if worthy, only to be restored 
worthier,— and at all events that we may be led to feel 
our dependence on an Almighty though unseen Being, 
and be drawn nearer to himself. Affliction becomes the 
instrument by which a Father's hand guides us to eternal 
bliss — and the bereavement of some of our choicest 
blessings, excites a new devotedness to duty and to 
God. — Death ! what has it done ? It has released 
from the corruptible body, all which made it lovely, 
valuable, or dear, that it may be clothed upon with im- 
mortality ! And we are left a little longer to inhabit 
these tabernacles of flesh — but a little, — perhaps a 
very little longer : — and then what joy, to be re-united 
where there can be no more separation, purified from 
every pollution of earth, made forever partakers of the 
glory to be revealed ! 
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LAMENTATIONS 1.4. 

THE WATI OF ZION DO MOUK1T, BECAUSE NONE GOME TO THE SOLEMN 
FEASTS. 

A striking feature in the religious character of our 
times is the growing disregard we witness of the posi- 
tive institutions of Christianity. There are multitudes 
around us, who, while they receive this religion as di- 
vine, and conform their lives to its precepts, neglect to 
observe its two simple ordinances. We are now to 
consider that of the Lord's Supper, and inquire for what 
reasons it should receive so little of the personal respect 
of many serious Christians in this age. Why should 
any who love the Lord Jesus refuse to comply with his 
dying request: 'this do in remembrance of me?' At the 
time of its institution there were none who declined to 
partake in it, and none whom our Savior excluded from 
its benefits. Not the ambition, the instability, nor that 
criminal timidity which led him to deny his Master 
were sufficient to debar Peter, nor the basest treachery 
to cut off Judas from this privilege. The primitive 
disciples, all without exception who believed in Christ, 
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— and even those disorderly and sensual Corinthians 
were not excluded but admonished — sill joined in this 
service. Such was the practice in the days of the 
Apostles; and so it continued at least until the period 
in which Justyn Martyr describes it as a regular obser- 
vance of all believers ; that is, through the age next suc- 
ceeding that of the Apostles, or for about one hundred 
and ten years after Christ. Why was it ever otherwise? 
Why should not every sincere follower of Jesus, in obe- 
dience not only to the dictates of gratitude, but to the 
express injunction of the founder of this rite, now 
commemorate his affecting love ? 

We | ropose, with freedom and plainness of speech, 
to offer such arguments as we may in defence of this 
doty. We would do what we oan to revive an interest 
in this subject, and make all our fellow believers feel it 
to be their personal concern 

1. Assuming the perpetuity df this rite, for the pies- 
erit, we ask bim who neglects to observe it on what 
grounds he makes the distinction he does between this 
aftd the other eonVto&Hds of our Savior ? You do not de- 
ny that it is your duty to do all he enjoins. Yon love 
your neighbor, adhere to troth and principle in your 
daily business, are merciful, humble, and forgiving. 
You would revolt from the thought of deliberately viola- 
ting that law which exacts these virtues. But why ex- 
cept the test command of this divine Lawgiver ? Are 
you privileged to choose among his instructions which' 
you will regard, and which pass by, or disobey? If you 
acknowledge Christ as your Lord and Master, if you 
would not elevate your own authority above his> how 
can yoo justify your neglect of this particular duty? 
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Feu may reply ttat t)be eases are not analogous ; fot 
h requires a special preparation to make one a suitable 
subject for this holy ordinance* but to be just and kind 
and humble is our ordinary work. For ourselves we 
cannot perceive the force of this objection. Does it in- 
deed demand no preparation to practise the common 
virtues of our faith ? Ask the man of unspotted integrity* 
if he did nothing to establish his good principles in ear- 
ly life ? And how often has he formed resolutions, and 
watched the avenues to temptation, and exerted his ut- 
most lo provide against moral danger. And what was 
this but preparation ? Consult the humble, and ledrn 
if they set no guards against self-exaltation. Inquire of 
the meek and forgiving whether they do not provide 
against and prepare for resentful emotions. Bid the 
devout tell you whether prayer requires no preparation 
of life and of heart. Show us the man who can profit 
by the services, the worship and the teachings and the 
exhortations of the sanctuary except be meditate on sa+ 
cred themes and carry fire from his domestic altar to 
that of the great congregation. And yet who would 
excuse himself in the transgression of humility, forgive- 
ness, love, or any other law of duty by the plea that 
4 it required so much preparation he should not think 
of performing it? 7 

2. But yon may urge* * I have taken no steps in this 
work, I have none of those qualifications one ought to 
possess before coming to the table of the Lord. And 
while this is true you would not surely wish me to come 
forward. 9 This very objection convinces me, my friend* 
that you are not so unfit for this service as you main- 
tain. You have a just sense of the gospel requirements. 
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You feel that to be a worthy member of the Christian 
church is no trivial thing. The scruples you discover 
afford the best possible proof of the serious cast of your 
mind. Now if with these views you should partake of 
that ordinance, it could not but tend to your good. 
Unless from that moment you should lose all solemnity 
of feeling, and become spiritually dead, wholly insensible 
to the blessed associations connected with the Commu- 
nion, ycu would be inevitably incited to adorn your pro- 
fession by a sober and godly conversation. It can hard- 
ly be conceived that you would ' eat and drink unwor- 
thily,' and openly dishonor your vows. 

And let me ask you to say frankly whether you be- 
lieve that by remaining where you now are you will be- 
come any better prepared for this duty ? How many 
months, perhaps years have you entertained precisely 
the same feelings on this subject as you now do. And 
can you affirm that this has been a means of new qual- 
ifications to your life and spirit ? Is there one point in 
which you feel yourself better prepared for that act than 
vou were at the commencement of these months or 
years ? If not, what will you probably gain by waiting 
and excusing yourself as long a period to come ? There 
are those who have told us that the longer they defer- 
red a profession of their faith, the less interest they felt 
in the subject, and the less inclined to the duty it en- 
joins. Who can say that this may not be your condition ? 
What if it shall prove that the command which you 
now put far from you is to be forever disobeyed ? This 
may be to you the last ' accepted time' for the com- 
memoration of that Savior's love before whose judg- 
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Consider, again, whether you may not at times take 
advantage in your conduct of the fact that you are not 
a member of a Church. Is it not possible that when 
strong temptation overtakes you, sin will whisper, 'this 
would be wrong were I a professor of religion ; but as 
1 am not, I will venture to do it?' May you not after 
some decided moral offence avail yourself of this apol- 
ogy, and with that spirit to which our weak nature read- 
ily inclines, conclude that, as you pretend to no piety, 
you have committed no sin? Yet look at the plea. A 
child of God, accountable to him for every secret thing, 
be it good or evil, quieting his conscience after a known 
transgression, by saying, ' I do not call myself religious, 
therefore; I may be irreligious with impunity; I have not 
promised before man to follow Christ, therefore 1 may 
follow my passions and indulge in the pleasures of dis- 
obedience.' God have mercy on those who are thus 
walking blindfold to the brink of moral destruction. 

3. Perhaps, however, you still believe or imagine ' 
that it must be far worse to sin after than before join- 
ing a church. But let me ask you what is the founda- 
tion of our duties to God and to man? Is it some visi- 
ble corner-stone we can lay with our own hands? Is it 
left for us to say whether we will do right or wrong? 
Is conscience the creature of a church vow? Do we 
not become responsible agents, bound to be holy, devout, 
kind, merciful, humble, exemplary, until we choose to 
pledge ourselves to this service? Preposterous thought! 
We are all, and ever have been, and ever shall be to 
the end of our days, intelligent, moral, immortal beings, 
accountable to God and destined to reap according as 
we here sow. And though we should publicly deny 
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these obligations, it would not abate nor alter one tittle 
of this everlasting law. We shall be judged hereafter 
by the light and the means and privileges we now en- 
joy. It is our fidelity in the relations where our Crea- 
tor has placed us that will be our final salvation. And 
it is the violation of his commandments, those which 
were laid upon us from our infancy — it is this, and not 
the violation of some covenant, or promise made to our 
fellow-men that will expose us to perdition. Away 
then forever with this false conception. Let us never 
more take out a license for iniquity, nor be idle and re- 
miss, thinking to be half Christians and half worldlings, 
under the delusive hope that all will finally go well with 
us because we belong to no church. 

4. 'But what would people say if they saw me sit 
down to the table of the Lord? What better is he than 
we are? Why should he profess himself so very reli- 
gious?' And what if they do say this ? Have they ever 
entered into your heart? Do they know all your mo- 
tives? Who gave them a right thus to try and condemn 
you? Is not God, and He alone your Judge? Suppose 
they should make remarks on the step you had taken, 
would you be the first innocent victim to the evil 
tongues of this censorious world? And what though 
you could be negligent enough of your duty to please 
the veriest sinner on earth— what though you could so 
studiously avoid every appearance of piety as to pass 
for a perfect worldling, I cannot see how this would 
satisfy your conscience, or insure you peace in death 
and joy beyond it. But I can see that such a course 
would bring dishonor on your character, would show 
you destitute of principle, and utterly unfit for the dig- 
nified rank of a man. 
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Perhaps however it is not ridicule that you fear, but 
censure of another description. *My friends in that 
church, or in this society, advise me to beware how i 
do this awful act, and assume such tremendous respon- 
sibilities as rest on the member of a church. And I 
feel unwilling to go contrary to their advice. You 
would not deny that it is my duty in all things to re- 
gard their wishes?' No. You should please your friends 
in every case except one ; and that is, when by so do- 
ing you would displease your Heavenly Friend. I put 
then the question to your own conscience, if these friends 
have strong claims on your regard, can you not satisfy 
them in some other way than by a violation of your 
duty toward the God who formed you, and the Savior 
who shed his life-blood to save your soul ? Do not omit 
one act of respect or affection toward your wise and 
kind benefactors. But when the point is whether you 
shall do what is plainly required of you by the gospel 
of Christ, or shall gratify even your nearest and dearest 
earthly friends, you are not for a moment to hesitate 
on the choice. Forsake father and mother, sister and 
brother, husband, wife, nay every mortal being, in obe- 
dience to a plain command of your Master. But never 
for any consideration forsake the path of duty. 

5. There are others deterred from observing this rite 
by the fear that their example would not be such as it 
ought. They might bring discredit on their profession. 
To such we would say, are you not willing to set the 
best example in your power ? Will it be any apology 
for a bad example that you had not united with a 
church ? Look for a moment at the ground you have 
taken. Doing far less good than you might, and of 
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course ought in the world, exerting a pernicious influ- 
ence perhaps on those around you, and then seeking to 
cancel the offence by the plea that you never promis- 
ed to do any other than harm by your example ! Dis- 
regarding in your practice an acknowledged command 
of Jesus for such a reason ! 

Nor is this, the evil they bring on themselves, the 
only one, which many occasion in regard to their exam- 
ple on this subject. They occupy stations of influence. 
Yes, and what parent, or companion,or neighbor does not 
exert an influence on numbers connected in many ways 
with him? Now the effect of their turning away from the 
Communion is that these others will do the same. Often 
you cannot if you would, prevent this consequence. What 
then can be a sufficient excuse for your depriving this and 
that one around you of all the benefits of this holy ser- 
vice? We ask them to join us, and they at once point 
to you, and say, ' while that man, so much older perhaps, 
in any case, so much more worthy than I am, keeps 
back, I cannot consent to unite with you. 5 Are you 
willing, month after month, to be a barrier between 
these your brethren in Christ, and the table of his bounty? 
I grieve at the thought of your thus indirectly wronging 
even one of these souls of all that spiritual comfort, 
light and love that come from this sacred ordinance. 
When therefore the fear of your example would deter 
you from this step, consider whether you can do, when 
actually a communicant, more harm to others than you 
are now doing daily? You would, at the very worst, 
put away two sins in exchange for one. But there will 
be no sin, I confidently believe, no evil in the influence 
you will then exert ; for I perceive by your scrupulous 
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fear of doing injury by this act that you are in the pre- 
cise state of mind that prepares one to honor his call- 
ing. 

6. Is your objection of another kind— do you tell me 
that so many are rushing into the churches of other de- 
nominations, and some of them unworthy members, that 
you are sure it is best you should remain where you 
are? Allow that many have been precipitate in this 
act. If it be your duty, can their improper mode cf 
performing this service, excuse your entire neglect of 
that duty? Certainly not Jesus will not inquire in 
the day of accounts whether you did like or unlike this 
or that individual. He will not pardon any one of us 
for sitting all the day idle because our neighbor was 
doing more than he ought. * Who would think that the 
mismanagement of a farm adjoining his own was a good 
reason why he should not cultivate his own at all? And 
if my acquaintance shows himself incompetent for busi- 
ness, and hence fails in his pecuniary obligations, shall 
1 fold my arms and say I will never engage, certainly 
not at present, in a similar business? Such reasoning 
would be called foolish, such conduct insane by the 
children of this world. Indeed, if those around you 
have entered into fellowship with the church hastily, or 
in an improper manner, or if they have fallen away 
from their profession, it has increased the necessity of 
your setting a correct example in this respect. Show 
your sincerity, your regard for the honor and the purity 
of the church, by becoming yourself a devoted and con- 
sistent member of it. 

7. The obstacle in your way is perhaps of an oppo- 
site nature. You are waiting for others in the same 
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religious Society with yourself to avow their faith in 
the Lord Jesus. Such or such an one is much better 
prepared than you are, and it were presumptuous in yon 
to come forward before he has. Let me say to you if 
these are your feelings, that we are not to follow man, 
and wait his time for the discharge of duty; but we 
are first of all to follow God and his Son. If for 
the sake of imitating others we deny him who died for 
our redemption, how can we expect him to confess and 
receive us? Do the Scriptures teach that we shall 
stand or fall by doing as our neighbor does? Are we 
any where bidden to wait for others before coming to 
the feast of our Lord? Is there any such thing as throw- 
ing the burden of our sins on the shoulder of another? 
On the contrary, we read that < every man shall bear his 
own burdens/ Instead then of watching the move- 
ments of this or that individual, present yourself now 
for this ordinance. If you love your Savior — if you 
desire to obey him — if you have resolved to make 
that your solemn aim and endeavor, come, and be ' a 
burning and a shining light ' in your vocation. Delay 
yet longer, and the night of death, or the more fear- 
ful night of indifference and sin may soon overtake 
you* 

8. But you may reply to this appeal; c how can I 
summon resolution to offer myself publicly as a disciple 
of Christ? My feelings revolt from the thought of it. 
I know it is my duty. Yet I have not the courage for 
so conspicuous an act. I doubt if I shall ever feel wil- 
ling to expose myself thus openly for the sake of my 
faith.' My friend, this delicacy of sentiment, if it spring 
from humility, is certainly to your praise. It is often 
the parent of a purity of life and character which we 
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cannot too earnestly desire. But, like every other good 
quality of the heart, it borders upon, and in its excess, 
leads often to a fault. Remember, therefore, the words 
of our Master. ' Whosoever shall confess me before 
men, him will I confess before my Father in Heaven.' 
This confession of your Savior is evidently a duty. It 
may be a cross to you to perform it. So was it to the 
early followers of Jesus. But they were bidden to take 
up that cross, and told that unless they did so, they 
could not enter the kingdom of God. Be it then a 
painful trial, a cross to your feelings thus to come for- 
ward in the name of Christ, the sacrifice must be 
made. 

And, let me ask, if it can cost you so great an effort 
as he for whom you will do it has made on your behalf? 
What did not he endure before the gaze, not of friends 
and fellow-worshippers, but of scornful enemies? Pub- 
lic rejection— public scourgings and mockings— a pub- 
lic crucifixion and death. Never then be you reluctant 
to take the stand you ought in honor of his blessed 
memory. Examine here your own heart deeply and 
faithfully. And if you find that an unwarrantable tim- 
; dity, a tincture of pride, or of dishonorable shame keeps 
;ou back from the table of the Lord, resolutely subdue 
hat spirit. Eternal hopes may depend on your efforts. 
Think what you shall answer to your final Judge, if for 
all he suffered and achieved, for you, if after living and 
dying with his command before your eyes, you shall 
fail of this small return. Can you ask admittance to 
the ever-during fellowship of him, whom you feared to 
confess before mortal man? 

9. It may be said, finally, that throughout this dis- 
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course I have attached undue importance to the observ- 
ance of this mere ceremony, that it is not a saving or- 
dinance — and that we may be just as good out of as in 
the church. This objection proceeds often from a dis- 
position to think lightly of all forms and rites. And 
we will offer a few words in reply to that opinion. We 
might well rest our argument on the known fact that 
sensible objects exert a vast power over the majority of 
mankind. If we would influence men deeply and per- 
manently, we must address them in some measure 
through the senses. The communion is a sensible, a 
visible representation of the broken body and the flow- 
ing blood of Jesus. And we can hardly partake of it 
without a new conviction of all that we owe him for his 
sacrifices and sufferings. The scene of his death is 
thus ' shown forth ' and brought vividly and affectingly 
before our minds. 

But our Savior himself has set us an example in the 
observance of forms. He was baptized before entering 
on his ministry, and then said, ( thus it becomes us to ful- 
fill all righteousness,' that is, to observe all instituted 
rites. He kept also the Passover, and it was while 
actually celebrating that feast, that he established this 
memorial of himself. Are we wiser than our Master? 
Is it becoming in us to disregard a form instituted by 
him? ' Is the disciple above his Lord?' 

And, for the perpetuity of this rite, — although we 
have not left ourselves room to enlarge on that topic, — 
have not we as much need, to say the least, as much 
need of it as those had who were present at the time of 
its institution? They had seen and conversed daily 
with Jesus. His image must have been indelibly im- 
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pressed on their memory. Yet they required this spe- 
cial service to recall his name and his sufferings to their 
minds. Let us then be slow to affirm that we are so 
pure, and our good principles so firm, that we have no 
need of the communion. Rather should we give thanks 
to our kind benefactor that he has here furnished us a 
new motive to love and obey him — that, knowing our 
frail nature, how we want every aid in our reach, and 
are then * scarcely saved,' he has graciously left us a di- 
rect remembrancer of himself. 

Contemplate briefly the advantages of this simple or- 
dinance, and you cannot but respect it. It brings to 
our view in one group all the relations we sustain toward 
its founder, and the duties they involve. While assem- 
bled for this act, he is present like a guardian angel 
before us. And, when we leave the table of his love, 
that benignant eye seems still open upon us. In temp- 
tation it is our ' buckler and our shield.' In misfortune, 
bereavement and affliction it leads us to the ' man of 
sorrows,' and we find solace in his words. Whether 
we retire from the world, and seek strength from on 
high by holy meditation, and sweet converse with the 
Author of our being ; or go forth and encounter spiritu- 
al dangers amid the conflicts and competitions of life, 
the memory of Jesus is with us. And can it fail to 
touch, and elevate and purify the devoted disciple? Re- 
gard this rite in whatsoever light you may, as a public 
acknowledgment of our Christian obligations, — as an 
act of pious resolution, as a periodical monitor in the 
path of duty, as an expression of gratitude to our Lord 
and Savior, or an incitement to virtuous purposes and 
holy endeavors, you cannot but come to the conclusion 
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that to those who improve it aright nothing can be 
more salutary, nothing better suited to guide them safe- 
ly through this wilderness of trial and sin, and to con- 
duct their feet to the land of the redeemed. 

Delay then, I conjure you, no longer making this a 
theme of personal interest. Do not present your- 
self in this service hastily, irreverently, or without a 
true understanding of its objects, and a prayerful deter- 
mination to fulfill them. But having these views and 
dispositions come forward. Parents, let your children 
be moved by your example in this solemn duty. Let 
not your gray hairs stand between them and the altar 
of their Savior. But let them be early won to his feet 
by the power of your life, a life purified and hallowed 
by the memorials of his love. Youth, come to the table 
of your ascended Lord. Give to his honor the fresh- 
ness of your affections, the morning of your days. Arm 
yourselves here against the perils that await you in 
coming scenes. Manhood, you on whom the cares and 
anxieties and burdens of life, with their exhausting in- 
fluence, are pressing, partake of this cup. It will be 
living waters to your soul amid the parched wastes of 
this world. Ye aged, come. Never is it too late to 
give ourselves to God and duty. Place then on 
your arm this shield of faith. So shall you be victori- 
ous whether living or dying, in time or eternity. Let 
all hear the gracious invitation. Let not one defer the 
good work till other years. Those years may never be 
given you. The golden bowl may be broken ere long 
at the fountain. And on the bed of death, we have wit- 
nessed the tear shed for the neglect, alas the irrepara- 
ble neglect of this one command. But never have we 
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heard of a penitence caused in that hour by too early 
an observance of the dying love of Christ. — Come then 
all who desire salvation, all who will strive to enter the 
strait gate, come, while you have a season and strength 
for this duty. Begin, ere it be too late, to sustain the 
character, and to enjoy the pleasures, the hopes and 
the prospects of an avowed, and a consistent follower 
of the Lamb. 



SERMON VIII. 



BY REV. PETER OSGOOD, 

Or STERLING, MASS. 



THE INFLUENCE OF BAD ASSOCIATES. 



PROVERBS XIII. 20. 

HE THAT WALKETH WITH WISE MEN SHALL BE WISE ; BUT A COM- 
PANION OF FOOLS SHALL BE DESTROYED. 

i 

We are formed for society, and much of our happi- 
ness results from the exercise of our social affections. 
We insensibly imitate the manners, and adopt the cus- 
toms of those with whom we associate ; and nothing is 
of more importance to the young than the choice of 
their associates. If they select for their companions 
the wise, the virtuous and the good, they bring them- 
selves under the salutary influence of their example. 
They breathe a pure moral atmosphere. Their good 
principles are strengthened, and their progress in holi- 
ness is encouraged. On the other hand, intimacy with 
persons of bad habits and dissipated lives will bring 
them under an influence which will be injurious to their 
characters. 

I wish, therefore, in this discourse, to call the atten- 
tion of the young, to the dangerous and corrupting in- 
fluence of bad company. For, of all the causes which 
operate to unsettle their opinions of right and wrong, 
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to undermine their principles, and ruin their characters, 
none is more fatal. It is the declaration of our text, 
that a companion of fools shall be destroyed. And 
who, that has lived long in the world, has not seen this 
saying verified? 

In almost every community there is a class of men 
who may be justly called the enemies of youthful inno- 
cence and purity. They deliberately lay their plans 
for seducing the young from the paths of innocence and 
piety. By their pretensions to superior liberality, and 
freedom from superstition, they more easily gain their 
confidence, and infuse into their minds the deadly poi- 
son of their own principles. They represent to them 
the restraints of religion as the work of priest-craft, and 
deride the suggestions of a tender conscience, as the 
effect of a distempered imagination. They encourage 
them in the unrestrained indulgence of their passions 
and appetites ; and lead them, step by step, down to 
'the gates of hell.' And many a young man of prom- 
ise, who was once the joy and delight of his parents, 
has, through their influence, become a wretched out- 
cast from society, and ended his miserable life in a pri- 
son or a work-house. 

Now it is not difficult to show, in what way associ- 
ating with bad company serves to corrupt the morals, 
to degrade the character, and finally to ruin the soul. 
By associating with bad company, the mind becomes 
familiar with scenes of vice. And this very familiarity 
has a tendency to lessen the detestation of it. The 
moral sense becomes blunted, and our perception of 
right and wrong less accurate. By frequently witness- 
ing sin of any kind, the mind acquires an insensibility 
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to it. And even those persons whose religious charac- 
ter is established, and whose business in life subjects 
them to intercourse with the vicious and profane, find 
it difficult to maintain that deep and awful sense of the 
evil of sin which they wish to cherish. They feel that 
their only security is in watchfulness and prayer. How 
much more dangerous must this influence be to the 
young, whose characters are not yet formed, whose 
principles are not yet established. Every thing there- 
fore which has a tendency to lessen their detestation of 
sin, and to check their sense of ingenuous shame, should 
be avoided. 

Again, he who associates with evil companions must 
join in their evil practices, or he will be reproached as 
being singular. And there is nothing the young are 
more apt to stand in fear of, than ' the world's dread 
laugh.' Those who have lost all sense of shame, and 
are abandoned to crime, well know how to take advan- 
tage of this weakness. And it is painful to witness the 
arts they practise to win the confidence of the unwary, 
and to secure influence and power over their victim. 
They are careful not to initiate him in all the myste- 
ries of iniquity at once, lest his good principles should 
be shocked, and he should abandon their society. At 
first, he discovers nothing more than an unusual degree 
of cheerfulness and hilarity, and he sees nothing very 
alarming in this. But soon he is urged to take another 
step in their downward course of dissipation and vice. 
And if he hesitates and falters now, he is ridiculed for 
his superstitious notions and unmanly fears. He has 
now arrived at a crisis in his existence ; and if he does 
not summon resolution enough to frown indignantly 
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upon their solicitations, and abandon their society at 
once, he is ruined forever. And many a young man 
has been lost to virtue, to happiness and to his dearest 
friends, because he could not bear the ridicule of un- 
principled companions. 

Another effect of mingling with evil company is to 
separate one from the means of religious improvement. 
He who frequents the company of evil men, will grad- 
ually withdraw himself from the society of the virtuous 
and the good. Their presence is a restraint which he 
is unwilling to bear. With their feelings he has no 
sympathy, and the subjects which interest them have 
no attractions for him. He will not take sweet counsel 
with them, and walk in company to the house of God. 
The sabbath will not be kept holy, but be turned into 
a day of revelry. He who becomes the companion of 
fools will not be disposed to seek wisdom from the ora- 
cles of divine truth. He will not come to the light 
lest his deeds should be reproved. He will remove far 
from the presence of his God, when he sees his name 
profaned, and his authority trampled upon by those 
with whom he associates. And when prayer is neglect- 
ed, the best security of virtue is gone, and a highway 
is opened for every temptation. When a young man 
voluntarily withdraws himself from the influence of 
Christian institutions, his downward course to ruin is 
almost inevitable. The power of God alone can save 
him from destruction. 

1 have spoken of the dangers to which you will be 
exposed by associating with unprincipled companions. 
Let me entreat you to guard against their influence- 
Let a regard to your own reputation keep you from 
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associating with unprincipled men. Nothing is of more 
importance to the young than a good reputation. It is 
essential to their success in life. * A good name,' said 
Solomon, * is rather to be chosen than great riches.' It 
makes friends, creates funds, and is a sure passport to 
honorable distinction. The reputation of a person is 
generally determined by the company he keeps. The 
young are not aware how much their reputation is af- 
fected in view of the world by the choice of their asso- 
ciates. If they select for their companions the intelli- 
gent, the enterprising, the virtuous and the good, it rai- 
ses them in the public estimation. It is evidence that 
they respect themselves, and wish to be respected by 
others. On the other hand, intimacy with persons of 
bad habits and dissipated lives always sinks the reputa- 
tion of the young in the estimation of the world. They 
may think little of the effect of such intercourse upon 
their own characters. But others will notice it, and 
will venture, on no doubtful ground to predict what 
will be its effect. Do not then hazard your reputation 
by ever associating with the vile and unprincipled. 
They will always have their places of resort, and it will 
be your own fault, if you are found among them. Go not 
then in the way of evil men, avoid it, pass not by it, turn 
from it, and pass away. You may choose )our associ- 
ates from the virtuous and the good if you will. Here 
the path to virtuous and honorable distinction is open 
to all, and if you are excluded, the fault is your own. 
Public sentiment is in favor of religion and good order. 
Those who are your superiors in age and experience 
will delight to take you by the hand, and lead you in 
the paths of heavenly wisdom. 
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Remember too, that the prevalence of sin is no ex- 
cuse for it. God has clearly revealed his will, and our 
duty, in his holy word ; and he has enforced the per- 
formance of duty by sanctions the most powerful. He 
encourages us to obedience by promises the most allur- 
ing ; he warns us against the commission of sin by 
threatenings the most awful. Sin is the cause of his 
displeasure, and the occasion of his severe judgments. 
It has been so in every age of the world, and it never 
will be otherwise. Why was the old world destroyed 
with a flood? It was because the wickedness of man 
was great on the earth. Why were Sodom and Gomor- 
rah burnt up with fire? It was because ten righteous 
men could not be found there. Why were the chosen 
people of God rejected, their splendid temple destroyed, 
their holy city laid waste, and they themselves scatter- 
ed in every nation under heaven? It was because they 
had filled up the measure of their iniquity. And do 
you think that, under the far superior light and privi- 
leges of the Gospel, sinners will go unpunished? It 
cannot be. The consequences of sin extend beyond 
the grave. Death will not change the established order 
of God's government. The same causes will always 
be followed by the same effects. And vice and irreli- 
gion which here debase and degrade the soul, will still 
continue to do the same. No man who studies the 
word of God .can plead ignorance of duty. For in 
almost every page, there is a voice, proclaiming, from 
the highest authority, This is the way, walk ye in it. 

Do not imagine then, that you can be safe even in a 
crowd of evil-doers. You cannot lose your own per- 
sonal responsibility; for every man must give an ac- 
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count of himself to God. And if those around you are 
bent on going; wrong, be not a partaker of their sins. 
Fear not, under ail circumstances, and on all occasions, 
to do your duty. The path of duty is the only safe 
one ; no other will conduct you to God's right hand, 
where are pleasures for evermore. 

If you would be secure from the influence of evil 
companions, you must acquire firmness of principle and 
decision of character. Nothing is more fatal to success 
in any enterprise than that yielding disposition, thai in- 
decision of purpose, which is ready to comply with 
every proposal. There is nothing it so much dreads as 
singularity. It is all accommodation to the wishes of 
others. It has a desire to be on good terms with every 
one. The young, whose characters are not yet formed, 
are liable to be influenced by this principle. They do 
not wish to be thought singular. They cannot bear the 
ridicule, and they have not the firmness to resist the 
enticements of depraved companions. Nor is it the 
young alone who suffer from this cause. How many 
of riper years it keeps back from the observance of the 
peculiar rites of the Gospel and the acknowledgment 
of God in their families ! How many, even serious per- 
sons, it brings down to the level of corrupt manners, 
which they cannot approve, but which they dare not 
openly oppose! 

Let it then be your first object, my young friends, to 
ascertain where the path of duty lies, and let no fear of 
man ever deter you from walking therein. Dare to be 
religious, to do your duty at all times, and at all haz- 
ards. Be not afraid of being called superstitious, be- 
cause you observe the outward forms of religion, nor of 
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being thought unsocial, because you will not plunge 
into all the excesses of a corrupting world. Every step 
you take in conformity to its wishes will increase your 
danger, and leave you less power to escape. Be not 
afraid to stand, even alone, in a good cause. Cultivate 
that fortitude of mind, that firmness of purpose, with- 
out which no man ever yet became distinguished in 
any sphere of life. Wherever duty points the way, be 
ready to follow. And when you have shaped your 
course, let nothing move the steadfast purpose of your 
soul. There is in religion a power which can bear you 
above the scorn and ridicule of unprincipled men. 
Christianity, in every age, has had her followers, who, 
in their lives and death, have borne testimony to this 
great truth. And did we, at all times, with the eye of 
faith, view those rewards, of which they are now in 
possession, how would our hearts kindle at the prospect! 
We should rise above the fear of man to that purer re- 
gion, where all is peaceful and serene. We are ac- 
countable to a higher tribunal than the judgment of 
weak and fallible men, like ourselves, and we must not 
ask, what will the world say of us, but what will God 
accept, what will conscience approve. For there is an 
hour coming, when the praises and censures of men will 
be to us, as if they never had been, when one whisper 
of an approving conscience will be of more account to 
us, than all the honors of a thousand worlds like this. 
Arrived at the awful hour of death, all the concerns of 
this life will sink into nothing and vanity, and the fa- 
vor of God will appear to us to be all in all. 



SERMON IX. 



BY REV. ALONZO HILL, 

Or WORCESTER, MAIL 



SPIRITUAL U ■ E 8 OF CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 4 



AMOS VIII. 9. 

AND IT IHALL OOMB TO PASS IN THAT DAT, SAITR THE LORD GOD, 
THAT I WILL CAUSE THE SUN TO OO DOWN AT NOON, AND I WILL 
DARKEN THE EARTH IN THE CLEAR DAT. 

Among all the visible works of God, the only ones 
which seem to have a character of permanency, are the 
greater and lesser lights of heaven, those grandest of all 
material bodies. Since the creation, all things else have 
been many times changed. The earth is continually 
changing. The waters wear away the stones, and the 
mountain falling cometh to nought ; the bed of the 
ocean is removed, and from its bosom the dry land ap- 
pears. Ancient landmarks are obliterated. The boun- 
daries of great nations are altered ; the foundations of 
mighty cities and empires are rooted up and new ones 
laid. The generations of men come and go. Decline 
and renewal, decay and growth are the characteristics 
of things here below. But those bright bodies that roll 

* Pretched the evening titer* the eclipse of the »uq in Dec. 1884. 
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over us have remained unchanged through a succession 
of ages. There are those stars which sang together at 
the birth of creation, still holding their watch. There 
is the moon walking in her brightness, as when she 
shone on Adam in paradise, and guided the patriarch to 
his tent, and the shepherds to their new-born Savior. 
And there is the sun, under whose light man has done 
so many deeds, as well of inhumanity as of glory, re- 
newing his strength day by day, coming forth from his 
chambers in the east, and like the great Cod shedding 
light and warmth and gladness through the creation. 
There they all have been with their appointed paths 
and motions and revolutions. There they all have been 
the gaze and wonder of the nations. 

If this were the proper place, it would be a subject of 
interesting and grateful reflection to trace, as knowledge 
has advanced, the different impressions left by the 
phenomena of the heavens in different ages. The same 
appearance which in one age was regarded with super- 
stitious terror, and was enough to throw into conster- 
nation a whole province, at another becomes an object 
of mere idle curiosity. For how many centuries was 
the sight of a comet, with its fiery tresses, which we 
now welcome as a pleasing ornament of an evening sky, 
regarded with horror as ominous of pestilence and 
wars and rebellions. What multitudes, since the world 
began, have gazed on that phenomenon which we have 
witnessed this afternoon, and with what different emo- 
tions ! In the early age of the world, an eclipse of the 
sun Was regarded with the utmost fear, as if some dis- 
mal catastrophe were about to befall the universe ; and 
whole nations have, in such an event, been thrown on 
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their knees in the extremity of their terror. Hence it 
was common, as the prophet has. done in the text, to 
speak of eclipses as synonymous with the heaviest ca- 
lamity. * I. will cause the sun to go down at noon, — J 
will darken the earth in the clear day' — that is, I will 
bring a season of disasters. They were the signs and 
emblems of the sorest calamities. It was just so among 
the enlightened heathen. They assure us that there 
are prodigies in the sun, — that he often forewarns us 
that troubles are gathering — secret conspiracy and open 
battle. 

Although astronomy was early cultivated in the an- 
cient world, and eclipses predicted nearly six hundred 
years before Christ, yet the knowledge of this science 
removed only in a very limited degree the awful im- 
pression left by these events. One is struck to find 
how anxiously historians who have recorded their oc^ 
currence, have preserved the memory of remarkable 
circumstances which accompanied them. Now there is 
a war, a famine, a pestilence. Now a king is assassi- 
nated, and now an empire terminated. An eclipse, we 
are told, occurred the day that Caesar passed the Ru- 
bicon, and another at the death of Augustus. One is 
followed by a persecution of the Christians, and anoth- 
er by a schism in the church. It is only within a recent 
period that these phenomena have been viewed without 
alarm. Less than two hundred years ago, the occur- 
rence of an eclipse was enough to fill the community 
with anxiety; and in Pagan and Mohammedan countries, 
where superstition holds its ancient reign, it is so still. 
There the inhabitants gaze with alarm on the event 
' They imagine that the glorious luminary is sickening 
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or dying under the influence of some horrible enchanter, 
and they rush into the streets, filling the air with their 
cries and shrieks, as well to express their apprehensions 
as to frighten away the monster.' Blessed be God for 
the privileges of education and religion which we enjoy. 
With what different feelings do the youngest and most 
ignorant among us view it ! How many superstitious 
fears are laid at rest ! How many gloomy horrors, off- 
spring of the diseased mind in ages of ignorance, are 
driven away forever ! We go now to gaze for our pas- 
time, or turn from the phenomena with entire indiffer- 
ence. 

But, my friends, this should not be. Worse are we 
than infidels, whether Turks or Pagan, more to be pit- 
ied are we than they who are bowed down and crushed 
by dotard superstition, if we suffer this or any display 
of God's glory to pass unmarked or unimproved — if, 
living in the midst of so much magnificence, we feel no 
kindlings of devotion. It is better for us to be over- 
whelmed with imaginary terror, than to feel no rever- 
ence at all. I will cause the sun to go down at noon, 
and I will darken the earth in the clear day, saith the 
Lord God. Though then, by the light of modern sci- 
ence, we can trace secondary causes and feel no alarm, 
let us not stop there, but let us go up to the great first 
cause, trace his hand in all the phenomena of nature, 
and adore him through all his wonderful works. 

What then do we learn here of God, of our obliga- 
tions and duties and hopes ? 

1. Let us first adore the skill of the great Architect 
who fashioned and who upholds the frame of the uni- 
verse. Do we realize its extent ? Have we thought 
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of the exactness with which all his works are made and 
are kept in motion, and accomplish their destined pur- 
pose ? Consider then a moment. Human ingenuity 
cannot frame a machine which shall move an hour by 
its own intrinsic power. The most perfect invention 
lasts but a few short years, and is often disordered, and 
often disappoints expectation. Read the perfect wis- 
dom of God in his works. See how every thing is 
adapted to accomplish its exact purpose, in the most di- 
rect and simple manner. Which in the vast multiplici- 
ty of his productions would you undertake to improve ? 
Which of the events in the course of his providence 
would you have the confidence to Reverse ? What skill 
must not that be which put in motion the planets, which 
fixed the period of their revolutions ! What foresight, 
what contrivance must not he possess who has estab- 
lished laws so accurate, that the event which has occur- 
red today, might have been foreseen ages ago, and who 
provides for ages to come that it shall again occur at its 
appointed time ! Let us not be insensible to the per- 
fect wisdom of God. It is deep — who can comprehend 
it? It is past finding out — who can fathom it ? Let 
the thought of it be the answer to all which we cannot 
understand. What though we see mysteries in every 
thing on which we gaze, while we are ourselves a deeper * 
mystery than all — what though event follows event 
which sets at nought all our calculations and baffles all 
our schemes — what though clouds and darkness thicker 
than midnight hang around the future, and we know not 
what the coming day may bring forth — what though 
the world sometimes seems left a prey to confusion,, 
and we know not in what way it may be again moved 
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— yet with what perfect confidence we may rest in 
that wise Being with whom one day is as a thousand 
years, who produces order out of confusion, and accom- 
plishes all his purposes in his own good time ! 

2. We here also learn a lesson of the kindness and 
compassion of our God. It is true every morning brings 
with it fresh instances of his goodness. He restores to 
us our suspended powers of mind and body. He opens 
our eyes on a thousand new glories. All above and 
around us are the continual manifestations of Almighty 
love. But the very constancy of these our common 
blessings makes us insensible to their extent. The 
light is indeed sweet and pleasant to the eyes — but how 
seldom do we stop to contemplate the floods of glory 
that come with the coming of day. How seldom do 
we think of the offices of beneficence which the sun in 
his appointed course sustains. It is only when we see 
him, as now, shorn of his beams in the mid-heavens, 
and shedding a disastrous twilight through the creation, 
that we realize the extent of our obligation. Think, my 
friends, if that shadow which has passed over the disc 
of the sun like a passing cloud, were to continue only 
for a single season — what horrible gloom would be 
spread over the world ! How would creation sicken 
and die, and all the beauty and all the glory of the 
world be changed — how would all the inhabitants 
of the earth go moaning about because its fruits would 
not ripen, nor the flower spread its beauties ! They 
could not behold the expressions of God's love, or the 
cheerfulness of man. As we gazed then with a feeling 
of awe on the partial withdrawing of the sun's beams, 
and saw how soon the creation was shrouded in gloom > 



did we not realize, as we ordinarily do not, how' 
much we are indebted every hour to the great Being 
who placed the tabernacle of the sun in the heavens and 
appointed him his course? Did we not feel, as we have 
not often felt, how constantly we are dependent upon 
the great Benefactor of the universe for the slightest of 
our blessings ? Let us then cherish the impression left 
upon our minds, and let our hearts be inspired with 
confidence, gratitude and affection. We cannot go 
where universal love shines not around us, and where a 
profusion of good is not spread for the children of the 
Most High. Let us then at all times, even amid the 
afflictions of life, be confiding and grateful. What 
though the light sown in the path of the righteous be 
partially obscured ; what though sorrows come, and 
disappointments, and the blighting of earth's hopes, and 
a darkening of earth's fair prospects- — let us read in the 
event which has just occurred, their emblem, and be 
comforted by the lesson which it teaches. If we are 
but faithful to ourselves, they shall be as transient as the 
shadow that has just passed over yonder luminary. 
God may withdraw his face for a moment, and seem to 
forget to be gracious ; but the expressions of his love 
return with renewed strength, and his kindness shall 
endure forever. Go then, Christian, whatever be your 
sorrows; lift up your hands that hang down and 
strengthen the feeble knee ; look up on high and behold 
the compassion of your God. The shadow is already 
passing away, the gloom is dissipating, and the light of 
divine love shines around you, and enlightens you to 
your home in the skies. 

3. Again, in the event which we are contemplating, 
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we see the unchangeable character of the laws and or- 
dinances of God. With him it is said there is no vari- 
ableness or shadow of turning. It was originally his 
promise that seed-time and harvest, summer and winter, 
heat and cold, day and night should not fail. As was 
the first day that shone upon the world, so has this day 
been. As was the first night that overshadowed it, so 
is this night under whose darkness we have come to- 
gether. As other years that have rolled by, so has 
been this one which is about to close, made up of sea- 
sons, going and coming in their course. Yes, in the 
appointed time the great orbs of light finish their ap- 
pointed round with unvarying exactness and regularity. 
Dark clouds have often obscured them in their thick 
folds, many a storm has passed over — but there they 
have been undisturbed by the war of the elements, 
calmly and serenely travelling on their course. And 
what do we learn here ? Is it not to confide implicitly 
in the promises and ordinances of God ? When we 
read of the necessity of striving to enter the straight 
gate, of working out our own salvation, and of the loss 
incurred by spiritual sloth, and of the punishment of the 
guilty, we turn an incredulous car. We can hardly be 
persuaded that these things are real. We think of 
some way of escape, some substitute for purity of heart 
and holiness of life. But let us not deceive ourselves. 
There are laws in the moral as in the physical world, 
and the former are as invariably fixed as the latter ; and 
it is in an acquaintance with them, that our security 
and happiness consist. Effort and success, holiness and 
happiness, sin and misery, are then as inseparably con- 
nected as the attraction and motion of the planets. Do 
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you with the utmost confidence look forward to the re- 
turn of the' planet to a fixed place in the heavens ? Do 
you never find yourselves deceived in the great ordi- 
nances of God ? So you shall find it in the moral 
world. Trust to the great principles of righteousness, 
and they shall never deceive you ; confide in the high 
truths and appointments of God, and you shall never 
fail. Who ever saw the righteous man forsaken ? He 
may meet with difficulty ; he may struggle with obscu- 
rity and adverse circumstances ; he may be unhonored 
and unknown for a season; his name may be cast 
out, and his fair fame blighted — but the darkness shall 
not abide. He shall emerge as the sun from the eclipse; 
he shall shine brighter and brighter in this world and 
another, until he reach the perfect day. Be not anxious 
then for your life or its fitful events ; they are seen and 
temporal. But confide in the great precepts of piety 
and goodness, and the promises of God ; they are un- 
seen and eternal. 

4. There is another circumstance which I wish you 
to notice. — When we reflect on these great bodies in 
the heavens, the sun and moon and stars, by the power 
of contrast their vigor and long duration remind us of 
the brevity and uncertainty of our own existence. 
They speak to us almost in audible language, and tell 
us how they have outlived all the generations that have 
gone before us, and still are fresh ; how they are renew- 
ing their strength, while we are wearing away ; how 
they will abide, when we are no more. The same sun 
shone upon our fathers ; but where are they ? The 
same moon rode in her brightness over the ancient 
world ; but where is it now ? So will they shine on as 
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brightly and shed their beams as softly and richly when 
we shall be shut out from their sight, with no eye to 
gaze on their glories, and no heart to be warmed by 
their influence. This is the lesson, and it is right that 
we should learn it. These are the admonitions, and it 
is good for us to listen to them. 

But closely connected with this is another thought. 
We may seem by our physical frames confined to the 
earth; but when we consider the wonderful powers 
committed to man, shown by his knowledge of the 
heavenly bodies — he seems to us made for heaven. 
Consider what he can do? He can go up into the re- 
gions of the planets and measure their size and compute 
their motions. He can go and inquire into the causes 
of the phenomena which have spread so much conster- 
nation among ignorant and barbarous nations. He can 
travel with them in space ; can pursue their track as 
they wander through the heavens ; can follow all the 
eccentricities of their orbits in unknown and desolate 
regions — and then, tracing them back, he can tell to 
the moment when, completing their journey, they shall 
arrive again at the appointed place. Can it be that a 
creature so wonderfully endowed, who can go up and 
converse with the hosts of heaven, was made only for 
this brief existence ? Religion, reason, the instinctive 
impulses of our nature cry out against the thought. 
We can no more believe that man was made to enjoy 
this world only, than we can believe that those stars 
which glimmer on the face of night, were made only to 
enlighten it. No, my brethren, we were made for some- 
thing better, something purer and holier ; we were 
made for immortality. Here, in our weakness, we 
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have begun a career of existence, in comparison with 
which the orbits and the duration of the planets are but 
units. We are designed for the mansions of God, be- 
fore whose splendors their light grows dim. We are 
made for a resemblance of him, in whose sight the heav- 
ens are not clean. And have we reflected on these great 
truths ? Have we imagined for a moment what we 
may be ? By our self-respect, by our hopes of heaven, 
let us be entreated to act worthily of the high vocation 
wherewith we are called. Let us shun, as that which 
is most to be abhorred and dreaded, every thing that 
pollutes the man. Let us make life and all its changes 
a great and joyful scene of discipline and improvement ; 
and then, wherever we may be, and whatever changes 
may come, we are prepared for all things. 

Changes will come in God's own time, awfully mo- 
mentous, of which the going down of the sun at noon, 
and the darkening of the earth in the clear day, are but 
feeble emblems. We read — The sun shall be darken- 
ed, and the moon shall not give her light, the stars shall 
fall and the powers of heaven shall be shaken. We 
read too, that the elements shall melt with fervent heat 
and the heavens being on fire shall be dissolved. And 
a new heaven and a new earth shall arise, wherein dwell- 
eth righteousness. We read also that the sun shall be-" 
come black as sackcloth, the moon red as blood, 
and the angel shall swear that time shall be no longer. 
We know not what this means, of what terrible catas- 
trophe it is the type ; but of this we are assured, — he 
it horrible convulsions here below — be it 4 the wreck of 
matter and the crush of worlds ' — the spirit of the right- 
eous man, strong in its faith and trust in God, fears it 
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not ; for through him who led captivity captive, and 
robbed the grave of its victory, and death of its sting, 
he lives forever. He is secure from harm. He can 
sit and smile over the desolation of the material uni- 
verse. 



SERMON X. 



BY REV. THEOPHILUS DOGGETT, 

OF EAST BRIDGEWATER, MAS!. 



ON THE IMPORTANCE OF ATTENDING TO THE 
INNER MAN, 



LUKE XI. 37—39. 

AND AS HE SPAKE, A CERTAIN PHARISEE BESOUGHT HIM TO DINE WITH 
HIM; AND HE WENT IN, AND SAT DOWN TO MEAT. AND WHEN THE 
PHARISEE SAW IT HE MARVELLED THAT HE HAD NOT FIRST WASHED 
BEFORE DINNER, AND THE LORD SAID UNTO HIM, NOW DO TE PHAR- 
ISEES MAKE CLEAN THE OUTSIDE OF THE CUP AND THE PLATTER; 
BUT TOUR INWARD PART IS FULL OF RAVENING AND WICKEDNESS. 

The Jews, in reference to their mode of living, were 
accustomed to an arrangement quite different from that 
which is common among us. Their meals during the 
day were only two ; and these consisted of the sim- 
plest food. The first was taken at an hour with them 
which corresponded to the hour of eleven with us. The 
second took place at an hour corresponding to the third 
hour of our afternoon. This last constituted their chief 
meal. To wash their hands before partaking in either 
of these, was an invariable rule. This was among 
those useful laws in the Jewish code which enjoined 
cleanliness. In order to secure its observance it was 
with a sacred scrupulosity put under the protection of 
30 
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religion. The Jews generally directed all their atten- 
tion and their chief anxiety to the outward forms of. 
religion. They had substituted the outward token, for 
the inward principle. They made clean the outside, 
but their inward part was full of pollution and wicked- 
ness. 

No man of sound mind and good sense, who under- 
stands the character of our age and the frailties of the 
human heart, will pretend to assert that all externals in 
religion are needless and worthless. Much less will 
he say that true religion consists in externals; These 
are to be considered only as means. They form no 
part of religion itself. They do not even belong to it. 
A distinguished Jewish commentator asserts that his 
religion did not require simply the cleansing of cups, and 
the washing of the body and physical members ; but 
the purification of the thoughts and of the heart and 
the soul. If a Jew who lived under a religion far less 
pure than ours, could say this, is not a Christian inex- 
cusable who lives from week to week, satisfied merely 
with attendance to the outward form? It is to be fear- 
ed that there are some who pass in society for decently 
good persons, who show more respect and far more 
solicitude for what is outward, than for what is inward. 
How many, for instance, pamper the appetites and in- 
dulge in bad passions, and consume much more time in 
adorning the body, than in cultivating the immortal fac- 
ulties of the soul. I would not, indeed, advise men to 
take no care of the body: I would not urge them to 
self-torture. My mind revolts at the idea of that 
gloomy spirit which actuated the monk of the dark ages; 
v which was displayed in the Egyptian anchorite who 
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loved the woods more than the active world, and lacer- 
ated his body by slumbering upon the mountain thorn- 
bush. Such a spirit is not inculcated by the scriptures, 
and is by no means to be recommended. But what I 
would urge upon every individual is, to show more so- 
licitude, more anxiety, more care for the inward than 
for the outward man. And this is not urged without 
the soundest and most weighty reasons. Let us then 
glance at some of these reasons. 

1. The first reason for attending more to the inward 
than the outward man is, that the inward man is what 
constitutes the whole of our real being, — the outward 
man being only a circumstance or condition of it. 
These limbs, the physical organization, the mere out- 
ward man, die and mingle with the dust; but the 
other dies not; it lives and thinks and improves through 
all eternity. These limbs constitute no part of us, and 
are not essential to our existence. They are only the 
instruments which the inward man uses. 

This position may be familiarly illustrated. 1 hold 
a rod in my hand. It receives from another person a 
sudden blow. I feel a jar. The rod thus becomes a 
medium through which sensation is communicated to 
my mind. I may throw aside this rod, and no one 
would pretend to say that it constitutes a part of me 
because it is made a medium of sensation. Now my 
arm is no more a part of me, of the inward man, than, 
this rod. Like this it is but the instrument transmit- 
ting sensation to the mind, and like the rod it may be 
cast from me by amputation. And another limb and 
another may be cast away and crumble with the earth, 
and still I shall remain the same living, thinking and 
perceiving being* 
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The various organs of the body being always about 
us and with us, we are inclined continually to consider 
them a part, and an essential part of the real man. But 
it is not so. The telescope enables us to discern and 
define more accurately the solitary light that glimmers 
in the immensity of the heavens. Now the eye per- 
forms for us the same office which is performed by this 
telescope ; it is an instrument of the same nature. It is 
not therefore the eye itself, as we commonly say, which 
sees. It is only the instrument by which we see. 
This organ, however delicate and wonderful in its struc- 
ture, is not to be denominated by any higher name. It 
does not belong to us. And we cannot call the eye a 
part of our c elves, of the inward man, with any more 
philosophical propriety, than we can the telescope. 
The only difference is, that the latter is not always 
with us, and is only used occasionally; whereas the 
eye is an instrument always with us, and about us, rea- 
dy for our use at all times. The eye then is no more 
a part of the real man than the telescope. And the 
same may be said and proved of all the other members 
of this frail, material body. No one thinks of confound- 
ing a person with the house which he inhabits. It 
would be absurd ; and it is equally absurd to confound 
the body with the inward man which inhabits it. Be- 
tween the two cases there seems little or no difference. 
You will however say that the living principle, the 
soul, does not leave the body often and at pleasure, as 
we do our houses. But is it exactly so? Is the spirit 
always confined and shut up in this material tenement? 
Does not the inward man sometimes go forth, and leave 
ihis body as a vacant house? My hearers, there is no 
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superstition, no visionary ehthusiasni in this inquiry. 
Mjr 6toft experience, and every individual's experience 
bear& evidence that there are Occasions when the spirit 
seettis to go from this tabbrnacle of clay, and to retftrii 
to it again uninjured and Unaltered. All of us, while 
we arte thinking deeply knd kleti&ly tipon any iiiterest- 
iiig Object, liVe Without the My. We know hot What 
is going on abotit 'tis, We know not that Wfc hive ati jr 
body. If we are touched it is not felt. Hie body is 
not now a medium of bofflmittucaiitig sensatioh to the 
soul, and the toward man seems for a short time Wholly 
ib have put off its connection with the outwaird. And 
yet We know that the former does elist The poet's 
spirit, when it i£ moving far off among the lights of 
heaven, from star to star, frotn sphere to spheire, when 
it is riding upon the searching Whirlwind over the Wide 
Waters, — has left this abode of the flesh. It is not here. 
It is traversing the skies and following the track of the 
gale. When the devout man is pouring out his soul in 
prayer, the immortal principle, the inward man does 
not retnain confined here to this body. While engaged 
in communion with the invisible and holy One, this spi- 
rit leaves this house of day, it leaves earth, and c* the 
Wings of devotion soars heavenward to its spiritual au- 
thor. It is no more essentially confi^d then to this 
tibernicie of flesh, than WS are coined to the houses 
Which we live in. Arid We v**J & well day ihat bur 
houses are a part oFourseJ'es, as to say that our bodies 
are any part of bur Ml being. As the dwellings We 
occupy form a part of our earthly condition, so these 
hands arid these limbs aire only a circumstance, a condi- 
tion under Which our spiritual, interior being exists. 
*i 
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The doctrine which has been now laid down and 
illustrated, is confirmed by the fact that the condition 
of this interior being forms the criterion by which we 
judge of human character. This being so, we do inev- 
itably allow its superiority, and therefore consistency of 
character requires, (and this is the second reason) that 
we should pay superior attention to this immortal prin- 
ciple or being within. This, I say, is the great criterion 
by which we judge of a man, when we are forming an 
estimate of his character. Our first inquiries are such 
as do not concern the body, but the mind. We do not 
ask about his bodily strength, but concerning the mea- 
sure of his mental strength. We do not ask whether 
he is a large man outwardly, but whether he is a large 
man inwardly. We are not anxious to know whether 
he is a Goliath in his physical members, but whether he 
is a Goliath in his intellectual faculties and moral pow- 
ers. Did you ever hear a respected and a sensible per- 
son in making up his estimate of another's qualities, in- 
quire concerning the strength of these perishing mem- 
bers, of the frail beauty of his person, of the condition 
of the mere outward man ? Even in those occupations 
of life where strength of the outward person is most 
essentia and most wanted, it is not all, it is not chief- 
ly what is Squired after. Success is ensured in all 
worldly business, ^t so much by the efforts and exer- 
cise of this, as by the exercise of the spiritual principle 
within. This will be 'found true in respect to the emr 
ployment of the farmer, the mechanic, the merchant, the 
instructer, and all the professions. Mark the character 
of a man who has become wealthy and distinguished 
merely by cultivating the soil. Is it he who is strong 
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in physical faculties ? Is it he who possesses a giant- 
like frame, and applies it vigorously from sunrise to 
sunset, to the plough and the hoe ? It is not always 
such a person who becomes the successful, opulent far- 
mer. But it is he who calls into exetcise the faculties 
of the inward man. It is he who exercises discretion 
and judgment and sagacity in cultivating his fields, in 
pruning his trees, in regarding the rules of a just econ- 
omy in disposing his yearly produce. 

The same is true in regard to the merchant. Who 
is the man that becomes the most independent and 
wealthy and useful in this pursuit? It is not always 
he who tasks the faculties of the physical nature, it is 
perhaps more generally he who exercises the powers of 
the inner man. It is not he Who makes an exhibition 
of a great deal of outward show and bustle, crossing 
and recrossing oceans with his cargoes of merchandise, 
executing with great bodily energy his enterprises. 
But it is more frequently he who exercises the powers, 
of the inner man, who manifests discrimination and sa- 
gacity in planning as well as executing his enterprises, 
in foreseeing the fall and rise of his goods. It 
is he who calculates deliberately, calling to the work 
all that is within him, who is saved from pecuniary fail- 
ures, from the hardships and miseries of the broken and 
insolvent debtor. 

The distinguished mechanic will tell you, I presume) 
that distinction in his employment does not so much 
demand the strong arm, and muscular energy, as it does 
acute skill and contrivance and ingenuity, all of which, 
are properties of the inner being. 

The instructer who succeeds best in governing his 
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pupils, is not always he who is large and robust in the 
outward man. It is often said indeed that we want 
the strong, athletic men for our school instrueters; that 
they only can subdue the obstinate, and maintain good 
order and discipline in our public schools. But this, I 
suspect, is a mistaken notion. It is not the man, pos- 
sessing a robust corporeal frame, who always strikes the 
deepest awe into the turbulent temper, who wields the 
most power in governing and subduing the wayward 
disposition of young minds. But it is he who has, wrap- 
ped up within him, a sternness and strength of moral 
purppse wh;ch nothing can thwart, a firmness of resolu- 
tion which nothing can terrify or conquer ; it is he who 
commands with effect, and subdues with ease ; it is he 
who manages with the most success the turbulent school, 
and establishes there good order and proper disci- 
pline. 

Thp seat and source of deeds of philanthropic heroism 
pr,oye also the superiority of the inward to the outward 
man. Such deeds are the result of a vigorous exercise 
of the faculties which belong to our internal nature. 
They are not tl^e production of a mighty, physical pow- 
er, but of a strong moral courage whose germ lies 
within us. Ponder the page that describes the charac- 
ter and speaks of the immortality of the benevolent 
man's fame. You will find depicted there a man not so 
great in what relates to the outward part, as powerful 
in the spirit that resides in his breast. The battle is. 
not always to the strong, nor the race to the swift.. 
The faculties of tt\g inner man animate and give pow- 
er, not what belongs to the body. It is the spirit thai 
quickeneth. Filled and. led on by this spirit, a little 
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band of Hebrews met multitude? on the plains of Ca- 
naan, apd won triumphs of which the mighty armies of 
Napoleon would be proud to boast. And even the gi- 
gantic Goliath of old was slain by the pebble that was 
burled from the gling of an undaunted boy. 

How frail then, how little worth the faculties of the 
outward man, when compared with the powers of our 
interior being. The illustrations which I have offered 
seem fully sufficient to prove and to impress this truth. 
They clearly show us that the inward man is what 
constitutes the whole of our real being — this outward 
part being only a circumstance or condition of it. They 
show us that we all allow its superiority by taking it as 
the criterion of excellence, when we judge of human 
character as seen in the various employments of life. 
Do we not act then inconsistently, when we manifest 
less care for the inner man than for the mere outward 
material form ? 

Remember then that every thing outward is of infe- 
rior worth. It is perishable and perishing. And yet, 
brethren, I fear that we all allow it to engross the 
greater portion of our time and attention. How much 
time is consumed, how much ambition- is evinced in 
decorating what is outward, in beautifying our dwell- 
ings, in giving a show of splendor to every thing that is 
visible, in sweating and toiling upon our farms and 
vineyards. All this indeed is well. All efforts to make 
our outward condition comfortable and agreeable are 
laudable. But while all this is done, we should not 
leave another much greater work undone. Wc should 
not neglect our inward nature. Let us suffer outward- 
ly pain and reproach and disgrace; let us die daily, rath- 
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1st than allow thfe spiritual life within to be neglected 
and forgotten. Shall we show all care and attention 
to every circumstance that concerns the outward part, 
So that We may be happy here — and shall we show no 
care, no solicitude for the spiritual man within, so that 
We may be happy hereafter and forever? Is it hot bet- 
ter to deprive ourselves of the imperfect happiness of 
earth, than to lose the perfect and untending enjoy- 
ments of heaven ? Let us then dismiss all undue anx- 
iety for the outward part. We need not fear the los- 
ing of heaven by inattention to this. But by inatten- 
tion to the welfare of the spirit within, we have reason 
for fearing, aye, for trembling lest We lose the angelic 
enjoyments of the blessed world beyond. Do not theA 
be over careful for things that are outward, for honor, 
for riches, for a splendid style of living. But seek first 
the kingdom of God, and all these things shall be added 
unto you. 

How many young persons do we see anxiously en- 
gaged from day to day in adorning their bodies with 
gay and gorgeous apparel. O would that they would 
be as anxious, even half as anxious to adorn the inward 
man, to adorn it by establishing there religious princi- 
ples, and filling it with the store of useful learning. 
And while the merchant is storing his Ware-house with 
goods, let him remember that he has a soul to be filled 
with knowledge and the saving principles of a Savior's 
religion. While the farmer is cultivating his lands, let 
him remember that he is also under solemn obligation^ 
to make efforts to cultivate the immortal faculties of the 
inner man. 

Let us be encouraged in these efforts, by remember* 
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ing that they will be accompanied with the aids of the 
divine spirit. Then shall we be prepared for that pur- 
er world, where the inner man shall improve and ex- 
pand and grow up into a nearer and nearer resem- 
blance of its omniscient Creator. 
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